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This volume opens with llie Dedication pre- 
fixed to that collection of Poems, by Mr. Crabbe, 
whi(;h appcar(‘(f in 1807 ; and wliich included 
The Library,” originally ])ublished in 1781; 
The V^illage,” in 1788; and The N(‘\vs- 
pajHT,” in 1785; — together with three then 
new poems ; viz., Tlie l^irish Register,” The 
Birth of Idattery,” Sir Eustace tirey,” and 
The Hall of Justice.” The Author’s IVeface 
to the same collection, of 1807, is next given; 
and then follow the Poems wliicli it embrac('d ; 
now for the llrst tinu* arranged in the order in 
which they were writtt'ii. 

The original draft of The TJhrary,” as first 
shown to Mr. Burke, lias been found among 
Mr. Crahht^’s MSS., and the various readings 
su])plied from this and other sources, together 
with explanatory matter of dillerent kinds, are 
appeiuh'd to tlu^ prt‘sent pages in notes distin- 
guislied hv hracl eis. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ill imitation of the i‘xample given by Sir 
Walter Scott, in the collective* edition of his 
Poetical Works, an Aj)pendix is added to this 
volume, containing various juv^enile Poems by 
Mr. Crabbe, some* from his MSS., others from 
two anonymous publications which have now 
become extremely scanx*. 'Idiese early essays 
cannot detract from tlu* fame of his maturer 
productions; and illustrating, as they do, in a 
striking manner, the progre‘ss of the* Author’s 
tasti? and tale‘nts, they may furnish both en- 
couragement and warning to the yonng aspirtint 
in the* art of poetry. Tiny are*, however, chieny 
valuable* for the light whie*h they throw e)n the* 
|)e‘rsonal character of tlie* author himse'lf: the* 
purification of bis lu*art from youthful e‘rrors 
unde*r the influence of virtuous love*, and an 
awake*ne(l sense of religious obligation : and 
the* struggle's of his mind dui’ing the* peuiod of 
wliat. like Dr. Johnson, he* calls /tis dls/rrssS' 
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Ipse per Ausonias iEueia carniina gentes 
^ui sonut, ingenti <iui nomine pulsat Olympum j 
Mtconiumque senem Romano provocat ore : 

Forsitan illiiis nemoris latuisset in iimbrA 
Qiiod ('anit, et sterili tantum cantasset avenft 
Ignotus populi; si Macenatc careret 
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T(> THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY-RICHARD FOX, 

LORD HOLLAND, 


OF HOLLAND, IN LINCOLNSHIRE; LORD HOLLAND, OF FOX LEY ; 
AND FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTtOlTARlES. 


My Lord, 

That the longest poem in this collection (’) was 
honoured by the notice of your Lordship’s right 
honourable and evcr-valu(‘d relation, Mr. Fox ; that 
it should be the last which engaged his attention ; 
and that some parts of it were marked with his 
approbation ; are circumstance's productive of better 
hopes of ultimate success than 1 had dared to enter- 
tain before I was gratified with a knowledge of 
them : and the hope thus raised h'ads me to ask 
|>ermission that I may d(*dicate this book to your 
Lordship, to whom that truly great and greatly la- 
mented pc'rsonage was so nearly allii'd in family, so 
closely bound in afteetioii, and in whose mind pre- 
sides the same critical taste wdiich he ('xerted to the 
delight of all who heard him. He doubtless united 
with his unequalled abilities a fund of good-nature ; 

(1) [The Parish Register wiis the longest poem in the volume, published 
in 1807, to which this dedication was prefixed.] 
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and this possibly led him to speak favourably of, 
and give satisfaction to, writers with whose produc- 
tions he might not be entirely satisfi(‘d : nor must I 
allow myself to suppose Jiis desire of obliging was 
withholden, when lie honoured any effort of mine 
with his approbation : but, my Lord, as there was 
discrimination in the opinion he gav(» ; as h(; did 
not veil inditference for insipid mediocrity of compo- 
sition under any general expression of cool approval ; 
I allow myself to draw a favourable conclusion from 
the verdict of one who had the superiority of intel- 
lect few would dispute, which lie madii maiiif(*st by 
a force of eloquence peculiar to himself; whose ex- 
cellent judgment no one of his frimids found cause 
to distrust, and whose acknowh'dgiid caiulour no 
enemy had the tem(*rity to dtmy. ( ’ ) 

With such ('ncouragement, I pr(*sent my book to 
your Lordship : the “ Account of the Lift* and 
Writings of Lope ile Vega”(-) has taught me what 


(J) Mr. Fox’s memory 6e<*m« never to have iK’eri <»j»i)resset! by the 
numlxT, or di.sirarttHl by the variety, of the materials whieh he had gradu- 
ally aecumulatwi. Never, indetnl, will his eompauions forget the readiness, 
correetness, and glowing enthusijism, with which he rei)eated the noblest 
passages in the l)ebt Fnglisli, French, and Italian )M)ets, and in the iM'st epic 
and dramatic writers of antiquity. He read the most eeleliratisl authors of 
Greece and Rome, not only with exquisite t.xste, hut with philological pro. 
cision ; and the mind which ha<l 1 h‘<mi employed in haiarn'ing the fate of 
kingdoms, seemed <M’easi<aially, like that of Ca'sar, when he wrote n|)Oii 
grammatical analogy, to put forth its whole might u)K)n the structure of 
sentences, the etynujh)gy of words, the imiHWt of particU's, the quantity of 
syllables, and all the nicer distinctions of those metrical canons, w liich some 
of our iugerijous coiuitrymen have laid down for the <Udereiit kinds of 
verse in the learne.l languages. Even in these sulx>rdinate aecoinplish* 
ments, he was wholly exemjit from {xtlantry. He could uinu.se without 
ostentatiuii, while he in^lructeil without arrogance.” — I*\rr.] 

( 1 ) [I'ir^t published in Ibuk A new etlitiou appeared in 1^17, to which 
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I am to expect ; I tliere perceive how your Lordship 
can write, and am there taught how you can judge 
of writers : my faults, however numerous, I know, 
will none of tliem escape through inattention, nor 
will any merit be lost for want of discernment : my 
verses arc before him who has written elegantly, who 
has judged with accuracy, and who has given une- 
quivocal proof of abilities in a work of difficulty, — 
a translation of poetry, which few y)ersons in this 
kingdom are able to read (’), and in the estimation 
of talents not hitherto justly appreciated. In this 


Wets addl'd “ An Account of the T.ifc and Writings of Guillen de Casern.” 

No name among the Spanish jmets,” says Mr. Southey, “ is so generally 
known out of its own country as that of r..ope de Vega, hut it is only the 
name ; and perhaps no avdhor, whose reputation is so widely extended, 
ha.s been so little road. The good fortune, however, of this ‘ pheenix of 
Spain ’ ha.s not wholly forsaken him ; and he has been as happy now in a 
biographer, as he was during his life in obtaining the patronage of the 
great and the favour of the public.” 

(1) C‘‘ For about a hundred years, French had been the only literature 
which obtained any attention in thus country'. Nowand then some worth- 
less production was ‘ done into English hy a Person of Quality,* and a few 
sickly dramatists i mix >rt oil, stage plots and rc-manufaetured them for the 
English market ; making of loss value, hy their bad workmanslnp, materials 
wliich were of little enough value in themselves. Hut at this time a reviva 
was Ix'ginning; it was brought about, not by the appearance of great aiyi 
original genius, but by awakening the public to the merits of our old writers, 
and of those of other countries. The former task was cfll'cted by Percy 
and Warton : the latter it was flayley’s fortune t«> i>erform. A greater 
edcct was produccil uinm the rising generation of scholars, by the notes 
to his lilssay on Epic Poetry, tluin by any other contemiK)rary work, the 
Relics of Ancient Poetry alone cxeeptetl. A most gratifying proof of 
this was aff()rdi’tl him thirty years after these notes were publisheti, when 
he received from I.x»rd Holland a present of the ‘ Life of I^»pe de Vega,’ 
and a letter saying, that what Hayley bad there written concerning the 
Araucana, had induciHl him to learn the Spanish language. And this was 
followetl by an act of sulistantial kindness on his lyordship’s part, in pro- 
curing an apixiintment for one of the author’s relations. There are many 
arsons who might make the sjune acknowleilgment as I^ird Holland, 
though few who have pursued the study ot that fertile literature with such 
distinguished success.” -- Southey.] 
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view, I cannot but feel some apprehension ; but I 
know also, that your Lordship is apprised of the 
great difficulty of writing well ; that you will make 
luuch allowance for failures, if not too frequently 
repeated ; and, as you can accurately discern, so 
you will readily approve, all tin' better and more 
happy (‘fforts of oms who places the highc'st value 
upon your Lordship’s approbation, and who has the 
honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most faithful 

and obliged humble servant. 

Geo. Ckabbe. 


Mustoti. St'jU. 1807. 



PREFACE. 


[to pokms pubmsheo in 1807.] 


About twciity-fiye years since was publishctl a 
|) 0 (.*ni called “ The Library which, in no long 
time, was followi'd by two others, “ The Village*,” 
and The Newspaper these, with a few alterations 
and additions, are here reprinted ; and an* aceoin- 
panied by a poem of greater length, and several 
shorter attempts, now, for the first time, before the 
])ublie ; whose reception of them ereate^s in their 
author .soiuetliing more than common solicit luh*, 
b<3cause lie conceives that, with the judgment to be 
formed of these latter productions, upon whatever 
may be found intrinsically meritorious or defective, 
then* will be unitiHl an enquiry into the relative de- 
gree of prais(* or lilaiue which th(*y may be thought 
to deserve, when compared with the more* early at- 
tempts of tlu* saiiu) writer. 

And certainly, were it the jirincipal employment 
* of a man’s life to compose verses, it might seem 
reasonable to expect that he would continue to iin- 
r> I 
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prove as long as he continued to live ; though, even 
then, there is some doubt whether such improve- 
ment would follow ; and, perhaps, proofs might be 
adduced to show it would not : but when, to this 
idle trade^" is added some calling with 
superior claims upon his time and attention, his 
progress in the art of versification will probably be 
in proportion neither to the years he has lived, nor 
even to the attempts he has made. 

While composing the first published of these 
poems (2), the author was honoured with the notice 
and assisted by the advice of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke ; part of it was written in his pre- 
sence, and the whole submitted to his judgment ; 
receiving, in its progress, the benefit of his correc- 
tion : I hope, therefore, to obtain pardon of the 
reader, if I eagerly seize the occasion, and, after so 
long a silence, endeavour to express a grateful wmscj 
of the benefits I have received from this gentleman, 
who was solicitous for my more essential interests, 
as well as benevolently anxious for my credit as a 
writer. 

I will not enter upon the subject of his extra- 
ordinary abilities ; it would be vanity, it u'ciild be 
weakness, in me to believe that I could make them 
better known or more admired than they now' are ; 

(1) [“ I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d/'— Pope.] 

(2; [“ The Library.”] 
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but of his private worth (^), of his wishes to do 
good, of his affability and condescension ; his readi- 
ness to lend assistance when he knew it was wanted, 
and his delight to give praise where he thought it 
was deserved ; of these I may writ(^ with some pro- 
priety. All know that his powers were vast, his 
acquirements various ; and I take leave to add, that 
he applied them with unremitted attention to those 
objects which he believed tended to the honour and 
welfare of his country. But it may not be so gene- 
rally understood, that he ivas ever assiduous in the 
more private duties of a benevolent nature ; that he 
delighted to give encouragement to any promise of 
ability and assistance to any appearance of 


(r [ Mrs. Montagu, who had the good fortune to know, and the good taste 
to admire, Mr. Hurkc* in the very early part of hi.s life, thus speaks of him 
one of her letters : — “I .shall send you a * Treatise on the Sublime and 
[Beautiftil,’ by Mr. Hurke, a frieiul of mine. I think you will fiml him an 
elegant and ingenic.us writer. He is far from the pert .pedantry and 
uining igiK trance of iiKMlern witlings, but in conversation and in writing 
ingenious and ingenuous man, modest and delicate, and on great and 
i(»us subjects full of that respect and veneration which a gwid mind and 

f great one is sure to feel, while fools rush behind the altar at which wise 
leu kneel and pay mysterious reverence. ”3 

iv) [While in Dublin, in 17r>3, Burke’s attention wa.s called to a friend- 
‘ss young adventurer, who had just arrived from Cork, to exhibit a pic- 
ire. This was B.irry, the cclebratevl painter. Burke |piw him frequently ; 
Kamined and praised his picture; enquirwl into his views and future 
rospeets ; oft’oretl him a passage to England ; reeeivetl him, as he after- 
Mrds did Crabbe, at his house in town; intnxUiectl him to the principal 
rtists ; and procuretl employment for him to copy pictures under Athenian 
tuart, till a change hi liLs ow n eireumstanccs enablwl him to do still more, 
ly his advice Harry went to Italy for improvement in his art, and while 
bere the painter was chiefly supported by his munificence. Barry, like 
|rabl)e, acknowledgcHl the weight of his obligations. “ I am your pro- 
“trty,” he wn>te to Burke ; “ you ought surely to be free with a man of 
5ur own making, who has found in you, father, brother, friend, every 
ling.” ^ See Prior’k Lift Burke, and Cunningham’s British Painters'} 
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desert (1) : to what purposes lie employed his pen, 
and with what eloquence he spake in the senate, 
will be told by many, who yet may be ignorant of 
the solid instruction, as well as the fascinating 
pleasantry, found in his coninion coin ersation (-), 
amongst his friends ; and his altectionate manners, 
amiable disposition (•^), and zeal for their happiness, 


(1) [Having alrccidy brought forward a painter and a i)oct of celebrity, 
he endeavoured to do the same by a sculptor. Writing to I^ord Charle- 
mont, in nSii, he says, — “ I find that Ireland, among other marks of her 
just gratitude to Mr. Grattan, intends to erect a monument to his honour, 
which is to be tlecoratcd with sculpture. It will he a ple.isure to you to 
know, that, at this time, a young mati of Ireland is here, who, I really 
think, as far a.s my judgment goes, is lYilly equal to our best statuaries, both 
in taste and execution. If you employ him, you will encourage the rising 
arts in the decoration of the rising virtue of I reland ; and though the 
former, in the scale of thing.s, is infinitely below the latter, there* is a kiml 
of relation.ship between them. The young man's name who wishes to be 
employed is Hickey. 

(i2) [“ Burke,” said Johnson, *‘ is never what we call hum-dnnn ; never 
in a hurry to begin conversation, at a lo.s.s to carry it on, or eager to leave 
off. He does not talk from a desire of distinction, but because bis mind is 
full.” 'I’ht? Doctor often delighted to say, ” If a man were to go by chance, 
at the same time with Burke, under a shed to shun a shower, he would twiy, 
* Thi.s is an extraordinary man! — Crorkr’s liosiocll.'} 

(.3) [The following affecting incident, detailed by Mrs. Burke to a friend, 
UH>k place a few months before Mr. Burke's death, in 17U7 ” A feeble old 

ho»‘sc, which hatl been a groat favourite w'ith the junior Mr. Hurkts and 
his consUnt companion in all rural journeyings and sports when both were 
alike healthful and vigorous, was now, in hi.s age, ami on the death of his 
master, turned out to take the run of the park for the remainder of his life 
at ease, with .strict injunctions to the .servants that he should neither be 
ridden nor molestecl by any one. W'hilc walking one day in solitary musing, 
Mr. Burke perceived this worn-out old servant come close up to him, anil 
at length, after some moments .spent in viewing him, followed by seeming 
recollection and eonfldence, ilcliberately resteil its head upon his bosom. 
The singularity of the action itself ; the remembrance of his dead son, its 
bite ina-ster, who occupietl much of his thoughts at all times j and the ap}»a- 
rent attachment and almost intelligence of the poor brute, as if it could 
sympathise with his inward sorrows j rushing at once into his mind, totally 
overjiowered his firmness, and throwing his arms over its neck he wept long 
and bitterly.”] 
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which he manifested in the hours of retirement wdth 
his family. 

To this gentleman 1 was indebted for my know- 
ledge of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was as well 
known to his friends for his perpetual fund of good 
humour and his unceasing wishes to oblige, as he 
was to the public for tiie extraordinary productions 
of his pencil and his pen. (i) Hy him I was favoured 
with an introduction to Dr. Johnson, who honoured 
me with his notice, and assisted me, as Mr. Boswell 


(.1) [This groat painter and most amiable gentleman died in 1792. ” Sir 
J()^hua Hoynolds was, on very many accounts, one of the most memorable 
men of his time. He w;is the first Knglishman who added the praise of the 
eU'gant arts to the other glories of his country. In taste, in grace, in faci- 
lity, in hapi>y invention, and in the richness and harmony of colouring, l>e 
was equal to the great masters of the renowiuHl ages. In portrait he went 
beyond them ; for hecommniiiratetl to that department t>f the art, in which 
English artists are the most engage<l, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, 
derived from the higher brandies, which even those who professed them in 
a superior manner, did not always preserve when they delineated individual 
nature. His portraits remind the spectator of the invention of history, and 
of the .'imenity of lainlscape. In painting portraits, he appears not to be 
raisetl upon that platform, Init to descend to it from a higher sphere. His 
paintings illustrate his lessons, ami his lessons seem to have been derived 
from his paintings. He possesseil the theory as pcrfwtly jvs the practice of 

his art In full haiijiiness of foreign and domestic fame, admired by the 

expert in art, and by the learned in xcience, courtcHl by the great, caressed by 
sovereign powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, his native humility, 
mixlcsty, and candour never for.sook him, even on surprise or provocation ; 
nor was the le:ist degree of arrogance or as.sumption visible to the most 

scrutinising eye in any part of his eonduet or discourse His talents 

nf every kind — powerful from nature, and not meanly cultivated by letters 
— his social virtues in all the relations and in all the habitudes of life, ren- 
dered him the centre of a very grtiat and unparalleletl variety of agreeable 
societies, which will he dissipated by his ileath. He had too much merit 
>iot to provoke some jealousy, too much innocence to provoke any enmity. 
The loss of no man of his time can be felt with more sincere, general, and 
unmixed sorrow. Hail I and farewell!’* — Burke.] 
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has told, with remarks and emendations for a poem 
I was about to publish, (i) The Doctor had been 
often wearied by applications, and did not readily 
comply with requests for his opinion ; not from any 
unwillingness to oblige, but from a painful conten- 
tion in his mind, between a desire of giving pleasure 
and a determination to speak truth. No man can, I 
tliink, publish a work without some expectation of 
satisfying those who are to judge of its merit: but 
I can, with the utmost regard to veracity, speak my 
fears, as predominating over every pre-indulged 
thought of a more favourable nature, when I was 
told that a judge so discerning had consented to read 
and give his opinion of “ The Village,” the poem I 
had prepared for publication. The time of suspense 
was not long protracted ; I was soon favoured with 
a few words from Sir Joshua, who observ(*d, — “ If 
I knew how^ cautious Doctor Johnson w as in giving 
commendation, I should be w^ell satisfied w ith the 
portion dealt to me in his letter.” Of that letter 
the following is a copy : — 


March 4. 1783. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have sent you back Mr Crabbe’s poem ; 
which I read with great delight. It is original, 
vigorous, and elegant. The alterations which I have 
made, I do not require him to adopt ; for my lines 
are, perhaps, not often better [than] his own : but 
he may take mine and his own together, and perhaps, 


(1) [See an/e, VoL I. p. 118. ; and Croker’s Boswell, vol. v. p. 55.] 
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between them, produce something better than either. 
— He is not to think his copy wantonly defaced : a 
wet sponge will wash all the red lines away, and 
leave the pages clean. — His Dedication (^) will be 
least liked : it were better to contract it into a short 
sprightly address. — I do not doubt of Mr. Crabbers 
success. I am Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

That I was fully satisfied, my readers will do me 
the justice to believe ; and I hope they will pardon 
me, if there should appear to them any impropriety 
in publishing tlie favourable opinion expressed in a 
private letter ; they will judge, and truly, that by 
so doing, I wish to bespeak their good opinion, but 
have no design of extorting their applause. I would 
not hazard an appearance so ostentatious to gratify 
my vanity, but I venture to do it in compliance with 
my fears. 

After these was published “ The Newspaper it 
had not the advantage of such previous criticism 
from any friends, nor ])erhaps so much of my own 
attention as I ought to have given to it; but the 
impression was disposed of, and I will not pay so 
little respect to the judgment of my readers as now 
to suppress what they then ai)proved. 

(1) Neither of these were ad'»ptcd. The author had written, about that 
time, r.oine verses to the memory of Ixird Holiort Manners, brother to the 
late Duke of Hutland ; and these, by a junction, it is prt'sumcd, not forcetl 
or unnatural, form the concluding part of” The Village,” 
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Since the publication of this poem, more than 
twenty years have elapsed : and 1 am not without 
apprehension, lest so long a silence should be con- 
strued into a blamable neglect of my own interest, 
which those excellent friends were desirous of pro- 
moting; or, what is yet worse, into a want of 
gratitude for their assistance ; since it becomes me 
to suppose they considered tliese first attempts as 
promises of better things, and th(‘ir favours as sti- 
mulants to future exertion. And here, be the con- 
struction put upon my apparent negligence' what it 
»!«?/, let me not suppress my testimony to the liber- 
ality of those who arc looked up to as patrons and 
encouragers of literary merit, or, indeed, of merit ol 
any kind ; their patronage lias never been refused, 
I conceive, when it has be(;n reasonably expected 
or modestly re((uired ; and it would be difficult, 
probably, to instance, in these times and in this 
country, any oiu^ who merited or was supposed to 
merit assistance, but who nevertheh'ss languished in 
obscurity or neec^ssity for want of it ; unless in those 
cases where it was prevent(*d by the resolution of 
impatient pride, or wearied by the solicitations of 
determined profligacy. And, whih^ the subject is 
before me, I am unwilling to pass silently over the 
del)t of gratitude which I ow(i to the mmiiory of two 
deceased noblemen, — Jlis Grace the late Duke of 
Rutland, and the? Right Honourable the Lord 
Thurlow-: sensible of the honour done me by tlieir 
notices, and tin* benefits received from them, I trust 
this acknowledgment will be imputed to its only 
motive — a grateful sense of their favours. 
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Upon this subject I could dwell with much plea- 
sure ; but, to give a reason for that appearance of 
neglect, as it is more difficult, so, happily, it is less 
required. In truth, I have, for many years, in- 
tended a republication of these poems, as soon as I 
should be able to join with them such other of later 
(late as might not deprive me of the little credit 
the former had obtained. Long, indeed, has this 
purpose been procrastinated : and if the duties of 
a profession, not before pr(\ssing upon me — if the 
claims of a situation, at that time untried — if dif- 
fidence of my own judgment, and the loss of my 
(Earliest friends, — will not sufficiently account for 
luy delay, I must rely ui)on the good-nature of my 
reader, that he will let them avail as far as he can, 
and find an additional apology in my fears of his 
censure. 

These fears being so prevalent with me, I deter- 
mined not to publish any thing more, unless I 
could first obtain the sanction of such an opinion as 
I might with some confidence rely upon. I looked 
for a friend who, having the discerning taste of Mr. 
Burke, and the critical sagacity of Doctor Johnson, 
would bestow ui)Oii my MS. the attention requisite 
to form his opinion, and would then favour me with 
the result of his observations ; and it was my sin- 
gular good fortuue to gain such assistance; the 
opinion of a critic so qualified, and a friend so dis- 
posed to favour me. I had been honoured by an 
introduction to the Right Honourable Charles- 
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James Fox some years before, at the seat of Mr. 
Burke; and being again with him, I received a 
promise that lie would peruse any work I might 
send to him previous to its publication, and would 
give me his opinion. At that time, I did not think 
myself sufficiently prepared ; and when, afterwards, 
I had collected some poems for his inspection, I 
found my right honourable friend engaged by the 
affairs of a great empire, and struggling with the 
inveteracy of a fatiil disease : at such time, iipoi 
such mind, ever disposed to oblige as that mine 
W’as, I could not obtrude the petty business o 
criticising verses ; but he remembered the promis< 
he had kindly given, and repeated an offer, which, 
though I had not presumed to expect, I was happ^ 
to receive. A copy of the poems, now first pub- 
lished, was immediately sent to him, and (as I have 
the information from Lord Holland, and his Lord- 
ship's permission to inform my readers) the poem 
which I have named ‘‘ The Parish Register'’ wat 
heard by Mr. Fox, and it excited interest enough: 
by some of its parts, to gain for me the benefit 
of his iudgment upon the whole. Whatever he 
approved, the reader will readily b(‘Tu^ve, I havt 
carefully retained ; the parts he disliked arc totally 
expunged, and others are substituted, which I hope 
resemble those more conformable to the taste of 
so admirabh' a Judge*. Nor can J demy myself the 
melancholy satisfaction of adding, that this poem 
(and more especially the history of Pheebe Dawson, 
with some parts of the second book), were the last 
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compositions of their kind that engaged and amused 
the capacious, the candid, the benevolent mind of 
this great man. 

The above information I owe to the favour of the 
Right Honourable Lord Holland ; nor this only, but 
to his Lordsliip I am indebted for some excellent 
remarks upon the other parts of my MS. It was 
not, indeed, my good fortune then to know that my 
verses were in the hands of a nobleman who had 
given proof of his accurate judgment as a critic, 
and his elegance as a writer, by favouring the public; 
with an easy and spirited translation of some in- 
teroHSting scenes of a dramatic poet, not often read 
in this kingdom. The Life of Lope de Vega was 
then unknown to me : I had, in common with many 
Englisli readers, heard of him ; but could not judge 
wlietlier his far-extended reputation was caused by 
the sublime efforts of a mighty genius, or the un- 
(‘((uallcd facility of a rapid composer, aided by 
peculiar and fortunate circumstances. That any 
part of my MS. was honoured by tlie remarks of 
Loixi Holland yields lut; a high degree of satisfaction, 
and his Lordshi2> will perceive the use I have made 
of ’them ; but I must feel some regret when I know 
to what small portion they were limited ; and dis- 
cerning, as I do, the taste and judgment bestowed 
upcni the verses of Lope de Vega, I must p(;rceive 
how much my own needed tlie assistance afforded 
to one, who cannot be sensible of the benefit he has 
received. 


VOL. II. 
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But how much soever I may lament the advantages 
lost, let me remember with gratitude the helps I 
have obtained. With a single exception, every 
poem in the ensuing collection has been submitt^xl 
to the critical sagacity of* a gentleman, upon whose 
skill and candour their author could rely. To 
publish by advice of friends has been severely 
ridiculed, and | that too by a poet who, probably, 
without such advice, never made public any verstis 
of his own : in fact, it may not be easily d(‘termined 
who acts with less discretion, — the writer who is 
encouraged to publish his works merely by the 
advice of friends whom he consulted, or he who, 
against advice, publishes from the sole encourage- 
ment of his own opinion. These are deceptions to 
be carefully avoided ; and I was ha])])y to escaj)e the 
latbn* by the friendly attentions of the Keverend 
Richard Turner, minister of Great Yarmouth. To i 
this gentleman I am indebted inon* tlian I am abk 
to describe, or than he is willing to allow, for thr 
time he has bestowed upon the att(*mpts I have 
made. He is, inde(?d, the kind of critic for wlioiii 
every po(‘t should d('voutly wish, and tin* frieiul 
whom ev('ry man would be happy to ac(juiro ; Ik 
has taste to discern all that is meritorious, and 
sagacity to detect wdiatsoever should be discarded; 
he gives just the opinion an author s wisdom should 
cov(*t, however his vanity niiglit promj)t him tn 
reject it ; what altog(*ther to expunge and udiaf 
irnprovf^ he has repeatedly taught me, and, c()iild 
1 have obeyed him in the latter direction, as I in- 
variably have in the former, the public would hav( 
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found this collection more worthy its attention, and 
I should have sought the opinion of the critic more 
void of apprehension. 

But, whatever I may hope or fear, whatever assist- 
ance I have had or have needed, it becomes me to 
leave my verses to the judgment of the reader, with- 
out my endeavour to point out their merit, or an 
apology for their defects : yet as, among the poetical 
attempts of one who has been for many years a 
priest, it may seem a want of respect for the 
legitimate' objects of his study, that nothing occurs, 
unless it be incidentally, of the great subjects of 
rtiligion ; so it may appear a kind of ingkititude of 
a beueliciid clergyman, that he has not employed 
his talent (be it estimated as it may) to some 
patriotic purpose ; as in ct'Iebrating the unsubdued 
[ spirit of his countrymen in tlu'ir glorious resistance 
of tliose enemi(;s who would have no peace through- 
I out the world, except that which is dictated to the 
I droo])ing spirit of sutferiiig humanity by the triumph- 
i ant insolence of military success. 

Crt'dii will be given to me, I hope, when 1 ailirm, 
that subjects so interesting have the due weight 
with me, whicli the saeved nature of the one, and 
the national importau<*e of the other, must impress 
upon every mind not sc'duet'd into carelessness for 
religion b}^ tiu’ letliargic influeiiee of a pervi'rtcd 
phiJloso[)hy, nor into inditlerence for tlii' cause of our 
country by hyperbolical or hypocritical piofessions 
of universal philanthropy : but, after many etiorts 
c 2 
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to satisfy myself, by various trials on these subjects, 
I declined all farther attempt, from a conviction 
that I should not be able to give satisfaction to my 
readers. Poetry of a religious nature must, indeed, 
ever be clogged with almost insuperable difticiilty : 
but there are, doubtless, to be found poets wiio ani 
well qualified to celebrate the unanimous «and heroic 
spirit of our countrymen, and to describe in appro- 
priate colours some of those extraordinary scenes, 
which have been and are shifting in the fact* of 
Europe, with such dreadful celerity ; and to such I 
relinquish the duty. 

It remains for me to give the reader a brief view 
of those articles in the following collection, w hich 
for the first time solicit his attention. 

In the ‘‘ Parish Register,” he will find an en- 
deavour once more to describe village manners, not 
by adopting the notion of pastoral siinplieity, or 
assuming ideas of rustic barbarity, but ])y more na- 
tural views of the peasantry, considered as a inixeil 
body of persons, sober or profligate, and hence, in 
a great measure, contented or miserable. To thi'^ 
more general description are added the variou?? 
characters which occur in the three parts of a 
Register ; Baptism, Marriages, and Burials. 

If the Birth of Flattery” offer no moral, as an 
appendage to tln^ faldc, it is hoped that nothing ef 
an immoral, nothing of improper tendency, will ht‘ 
imputed to a piece of poetical playfulness ; in fact, 
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genuine praise, like all other species of truth, is 
known by its bearing full investigation: it is what 
the giver is happy that h(^ can justly bestow, and 
tJio receiver conscious that he may boldly accept ; 
but adulation must ever be afraid of enquiry, and 
must, in proportion to their degrees of moral 
se^isibility. 

Be shame “ to him that gives and him that takes.” 

Tlie verses, When all tJie youthful passions 
cease, <S:e. want a title ; nor does the motto, al- 
tliough it gave occasion to them, altogether express 
the sense of the writer, who meant to observe, 
that some of our best acquisitions, and some of 
our nobler compiests, are rendered ineffectual, by 
tlie j)assing away of opportunity, and the changes 
niadtj by time ; an argument that such acquire- 
ments and moral habits are reserved for a state of 
being in M'hich they have the uses here denied them. 

In the story of “ Sir Eustace (Irey,^' an attempt 
is made to describe the wanderings of a mind first 
iiTitated by the consequejices of error and mis- 
fortune, and afterwards soothed by a species of 
enthusiastic conversion, still keeping him insane ; 
a task very difficult ; and, if the ])resumption of the 
attempt may find pardon, it will not be refused to 
the/failure of the poet. It is said of our Shakspeare, 
respecting madness, — • 

In that circle none dare walk but he ; ” — 

fet be it granted to one, who dares not to pass the 

I TliriR AM A A MtSSiCMB 

I ! 
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boundary fixed for common minds, at least to step 
near to the tremendous verge, and form some idea 
of the terrors that are stalking in the interdicted 
space. 

When first I had written ‘‘ Aaron, or The Gipsy,” 
I had no unfavourable opinion of it ; and had 1 heim 
collecting my verses at that time for pul dictation, 
I should C(;rtainly liave included this tale. Nine 
years have sinc(5 elapsed, and I (•ontinue to judgi^ 
the same of it ; thus literally obeying one of the 
directions given by tlic prudence of criticism to the 
eagerness of the poe t : but how far I may have con- 
formed to rules of more importance, must be left to 
the less partial judgment of the reader. 

The concluding poem, entitled “ Woman I ” was 
written at the time when the quotation from Mr. 
Ledyard was first made public : the expression has 
.since beconn; hackneyed ; but the sentiment is con- 
genial witli bur findings, and, tliough somewhat 
amplified in these verses, it is hoped th(?y are Jiot 
so far extended as to become tedious. 

After this brief account of his subjects, the au- 
thor leaves them to their fate, not presuming to 
make any remarks upon the kinds of versification 
he has chosen, or the merit of the execution: In; 
has, indeed, brought forwatd the favourable opinion 
of his friends, and for that he earnestly hopes 
motives will be rightly understood ; it was a strp 
of which he felt the advantage, while he foresa>v 
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the danger: he was aware of the benefit, if his 
readers would consider liim as one who puts on a 
defensive armour against hasty and determined 
severity ; but he feels also the hazard, lest they 
should suppose he looks upon himself to be guarded 
by his friends, and so secure in the defence, that 
he may defy the fair judgment of legal criticism. 
It will probably be said, “ he has brought with him 
his testimonials to the bar of the public and he 
must admit, the truth of the remark : but he begs 
leave to observe in reply, that, of those who bear 
testimonials of any kind, the greater number feel 
apprehension, and not security ; they are, indeed, 
so far from the enjoyment of victory, of th(» exult- 
ation of triumph, that, with all they can do for 
themselves, with all their friends have done for 
them, they are, like him, in dread of examination, 
and ill fear of disappointment. 


Mfiston, Leicester shir €y 
September,. 1 807. 
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(1) [For Mr. Crabbo’s own acooimt of the preparation of this poem 
for ihc jiross, nndcr Mr. Burke’s eye, at Beaconsfieltl, see the preceding 
volume of this collection, p. <15. “ The Library” appeared anonymously, tn 
Juno, 1781 ; but the author’s ii.ame and designation as domestic chaplain 
to tlie Duke of Rutland were on the title-page of a second edition published 
in 17S.1.] 




Books afford Consolation to the troubled Mind, by substituting 
a lighter Kind of Distress for its own — Tliey are produc- 
tive of other Advantages — An Author’s IIo])e of being 
known in distant Times — Arrangement of tlie Library — 
Size and Form of the Volumes — The aneient Folio, clasped 
and chained — Fashion prevalent even in this Place — Tlie 
Mode of publishing in Numbers, Pamphlets, &c. — Subjects 

of the difierent Classes Divinity — ( ontroversy — The 

Friends of Religion often more dangerous than her Foes — • 
Sceptical Authors — Reason too much rejected by the 
former Converts; exclusively relied upon by the latter — 
Philosophy ascending through the Scale of Being to moral 
Subjects — Books of Medicine; their Variety, Variance, 
and Proncncss to System : the Evil of this, and the Difficulty 
it causes — Farewell to this Study — Law: the increasing 
Number of its Volumes — Supposed hapjiy State of Man 
without Laws — Progress of Sfx;iety — Historians: their 
Subjects — Dramatic Authors, Tragic and Comic — Ancient 
Romances — The Captive Heroine — nap])iness in the 
Perusal of such Books; why — Criticism — Apprehensions 
of the Author ; removed by the Appearance of the Genius 
of the Place; whose Reasoning and Admonition conclude 
the Subject. 
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When the sad soul, by care and grief oppress’d, 
Looks round tlie world, but looks in vain for rest 
Wlien oN'cry object that appears in view, 

Partakes her gloom and seems dejected too ; 
Where shall atbiction from itself retire? (') 
WHiere fade away and placidly expire ? 

(i; [After line fourth, the original MS. reads as follows : — 

Whore can the wretched lose their cares, and hide 
The tears of sorrow from the eyes of jiride ? 

( an they in silent shades a refuge find 
From all the scorn and malice of mankind? 

From wit’s disdain, and wealth’s provoking sneer, 

From folly’s grin, and humour’s stuj)id leer. 

And clamour’s iron tongue, censorious and severe? 

'Hiere can they sec the scenes of nature gay. 

And shake the gloomy dreams of life away? 

Without a sigh, the hope of >outh give o’er, 

And with .asiiiring honour climb no more. 

Alas ! w'c fly to peaceful shades in vain ; 

Feacc dwells within, or all without is pain : 

No storm-tost sailor sighs for slumbering seas — 

He dreads a tempest, but desires a breeze. 

The placid waves with silent sw'ell disclose 
A clearer view, and but reflect his woes. 

So life has calms, in which we only see 
A ftillcr prospect of our misery. 
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Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vain ; 

Care blasts the honours of the flowVy plain 


When the sick heart, by no design employ’d, 
Thnibs o’er the past, or sufl’er’d, or enjoyM, 
lu former pleasures finding no relief. 

And pain’d ancur in every former grief. 

Can friends console us when our cares distress, 
Smile on our woes, and make misfortunes less ? 
Alas I like winter’d leaves, they fall away. 

Or more disgrace our prospects by delay j 
The genial warmth, the fostering sap is past, 

That kept them faithful, and that iicld them fast. 

■Where shall we fly? — to yonder still retreat, 
Hie haunt of Genius and the Muses’ seat. 

Where all our griefs in others’ strains rehearse. 
Speak vrith old Time, and with the dead converse ; 
Till Fancy, far in distant regions flf)wn. 

Adopts a thousand schemes, and quits her own ; 
Skims every scene, and plans witli each design. 
Towers in each thought, and lives in every lii»o ; 
From clime to clime with rapid motion flies, 
Weei)S without wc)e, and without sorrow sighs ; 

To all things yielding, and by all things sway’d, 

To all obedient, and by all obey ’cl ; 

The source of pleasures, noble and relined. 

And the great empress of the I’oet’s miiuL 
Here led by thee, fair Fancy, I behold 
The mighty heroes, and the bards of old ! 

For here the Muses sacred vigils keep. 

And all the busy cares of being sleep ; 

No monaroh covets war, nor dreams of fame. 

No subject bleeds to raise hi.s tyrant’s name. 

No proud great man, or man that would be great, 
Drives modest merit from its jjroper state, 

Nor rapine reaps the gootl by labour sown. 

Nor envy blasts a laurel, but her own. 

Yet Contemplation, silent gcnldess, here. 

In her vast eye, makes all mankind a]>pcar. 

All Nature’s treasures, all the stores of Art, 

That fire the fancy, or engage the heart. 

The world’s vast views, the fancy’s wild domain. 
And all the motley objects of the brain : 

Here mountains hurl’d on mountains proudly rise. 
Far, far o’er Nature’s dull realities 
Fltcrnal verdure decks a sacred clime, 

Eternal spring for ever blooms in rhyme, 
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Care veils in clouds the sun’s meridian beam, 

Sighs tlirougli the grove, and murmurs in the stream ; 


And heroes honour’d for imputed deeds. 

And saints adored for visionary creeds, 

Ix‘K<'»d.s and tales, and solitude and si^hs, 

Poor doating dreams, and miserable lies, 

1'he <‘mi)ly bubbles of a pensive mind. 

And Spleen’s sad effort to debase mankind. 

Here Wonder gapes at Story’s dreadful page, 

And Valour mounts by true poetic rage, 

And Pity weeps to hear the mourning maid. 

And Envy saddens at the praise convey’d. 

Devotion kindles at tl»e pious strain. 

And mocks the madness of the fat)l’s disdain : 

I lere gi'utlc Delicacy turns her eye 
Prom the loose jiage, and blushes her reply. 

Alone, unheeded, calls her soul to arms, 

Fears every thought, and flies from all alarms. 

Palo Study here, to (»ue gre.at point resign’d; 

Derides the various follies of mankind ; 

As distant objects sees their scvenal car(?s. 

And with his own their trifling w'ork compares; 

But still forgets like him men take their view, 

And near tlieir own, his works are trifling too;— . 

So sutis and plaiu-ts scarcely till the eye 

When earth’s poor lulls and man’s poor huts arc nigh ; 

But, were the eye in airy regions tost. 

The world would lessen, and her hills be lost ; 

And were the mighty orbs alwve us known, 

No world wouhl .>eein so trifling as our own. 

Here looking back, tl»e woiul’ring soul surv'eys 
The sacreil relics (»f departcnl days. 

Where grace, aiul truth, and excellence reside. 

To claim our praise, and mortify our pride; 

Favour’d by fate, our mighty fathers found 
The virgin Muse, with every beauty crown’d e 
I'hey woo’d and won ; and, banish’d their embrace, 
Slie comes a harlot to their feebler race : 

Deck’d in false taste, with gaudy shows of art 
Slie charms the ey<’, but touches not the heart ; 

By thousands courtid, but by few caress’d, 

False when pursued, and fatal when pf)ssess’d. 

From hence we rove, wiih Fancy for our guid(*. 

O’er tliis wide world, and oUier worlds more wide, 
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For when the soul is labouring in despair, 

In vain the body breathes a purer air : 

No storm-tost sailor sighs for slumbering seas, - 
He dreads tlic tempest, but invokes tlie breeze 
On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Redected Avoe, and o’er unrufHed tides 
The ghost of every former danger glides. 

Thus, in the calms of life, we only see 
A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gtmtly clouded skies 
Disperse tlic sad n^fiections * 


Where other suns their vital power display. 

And round revolving planets dart the day; 

Where comets blaze, by mortals unsiirvey’d, 

And stray where Galileo nov'er strayM; 

Where 0 (kI himself conducts each vast machine, 
Uncensurod by mankind, because unseen. 

Here, too, we trace tlu* varied sccmus of life, 

Tlic tyrant husband, the ret<»rting wife. 

The hero fearful to api>ear afraid, 

The tiioughts of the deliberating maid ; 

Tlie snares for virtue, and the turns of fate. 

The lie of trade, and matliiess of tiebate ; 

Here force deals deatii around, while fools nj)jdaiid. 
And caution watche.s o’er the lips (»f fraud ; 
Whate’er the world can show, here scorn derides. 
And here suspicion whispers what it hides — 

Tlie secret tliought, the counsel of tlie bre.ist. 

The coining news, and the expectcil jest 

Higli jiancgyric, in exalted style. 

That smiles for ever, and provok<*s a smile, 

And Satire, with her fav’rife hancimaids by — 

Here loud iibuse, tliere simpering irony .... 

All now display’d, without a mask are known. 

And every vice in nature, but our own. 

Yet Pleasure loo, and Virtue, still more fair. 

To this l)lcst seat with mutual spewl repair; 

'Jlie socbil sweets in lifeVs securer road. 

Its bliss unenvied, its substantial go(Nl, 

The happy thought that conscious virtue gives. 
And all that ought to live, and all tliat lives. J 
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And busy thoughts and little cares avail 
To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail. 

When the dull thought, by no designs employ'd. 
Dwells on the past, or suffer’d or enjoy’d. 

We bl('(Ml anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 

Not Hope herself, with all her flattering art, 

Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart : 

Tli(‘ soul disdains each comfort she prepares. 

And anxious searches for congenial cares ; 

Those lenitmt can's, which, with our own combined, 
By mix’d sensations ease th’ aflHcted mind, 

And 3tt;al our grief away, and leave their own behind ; 
A lighter grii'f ! which feeling hearts endure 
WitJiout rc'gret, nor e’en demand a cure. 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose 
troubled mind to change its native woes? 

Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we? 
i’liis, Books can do; — nor this alone; they give 
New vi<‘ws to life, and b^ach us how to live;(>) 
riiey sootlie tlu' grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools thi y admonish, and confirm the wise : (2) 
Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
Tlie man of sorrow, nor the w retch undone : 

Unlikes the hard, the selfish, and the proud, ^ 

Tln^y fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 

Cf) [“ Books without the knowlctlge of life arc useless ; for what should 
b(X)k.s teach but the art of living? ’’ — Joiissov.j 

(-) [“ I’liese studies are the food of youth, and the consolation of age: 
th(7 adorn prosperity, and are the eomf\>rt and refuge of adversity : they 
arc pleasant at home, and arc of no ineiimbranec abrr)ad : they acixnnpany 
Us at nigljt, on our travels, and in our rural retreats.” — Cickro.] 
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Nor tell to various people various things, 

But show to subjects, what they show to kings^ (^) 
Come, Child of Care ! to make thy soul serene, 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene ; 
Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold, 

The soul’s best cure, in all her cares, behold ! 
Where mental wealth the poor in thought may find 
And mental physic the diseased in mind ; 

Sec here the balms that passion s wounds assuage ; 
See coolers here, that damp the lire of rage ; 

Here altVatives, by slow degrees control 
The chronic habits ^of the sickly soul ; 

And round the heart .and Ver the aching head, , 
Mild opiates here their sober influence shed. (-) 


(1) [“ 'Hic learned world, I take it, have ever allowed a liberty 
thinking and of speaking one’s sentiments. Th-at serene republic know* 
none of the distance and distinctions which custom has intnaluced ijito all 
others, 'riiere is a decrent familiarity to be admitted hetw’een the greatest 
and the mcane.st of it. This has often raised a thought in me, which has 
something wild, and at the same time something very agreeable in it, when 
indulged to any degree. ’Tis in relation to the peculiar happiness of men 
of letters ; in that they can sit down in their closets, and converse with the 
greatest writers of every age and of any nation j and that in as much fVee- 
doin and intimacy as their neare.st friends could ever use towards any ( 
them when living. What an illustrious assembly is there on these shelves! 
The courts of Augustus, Louis XIV., or Charles II., never beheld siu;li 
a frequency of grctat geniuses as stand round a man in his own private 
study. IIow' large a happiness is it for a person to have it in his pourr to 
say at any time, that he is going to sp<>nd an afteniooii with the most 
agreeable and most improving company he will choo.se out of all age.s ! If 
he is in a gay humour, ])erhap8 with Horace and Anacreon and Lird 
Dor.sct ; or if more solid, either with Plato or Sir Isaac Newton.” — SetNct, 
on Pope's Odyssey.^ 

(2) [“ A library pharmaceutically dis{X)8ed would have the appearance oi’ 
a dispensatory, and might be properly enough so called ; and wlien I rt'Col- 
lect how many of our eminent colUxitors of books have been of the mc<lical 
faculty, 1 cannot but think it probable that those great benefactors Ui 
literature, Radcliffe, Mead, Sloane, Hunter, and others, have had this verj 
idea in their minds, when they founded their libraries.** — Cumberland- 3 
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Now bid thy soul man’s busy scenes exclude, 

And view composed this silent multitude : — 

Silent they are — but, though deprived of sound, 
Here all the living languages abound ; 

Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie, 

In tombs that open to the curious eye. (^) 

Blest be the gracious Power, who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind ! 

Beasts may convey, and tunefid birds may sing. 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spring ; 

But Man alone has skill and power to send 
The lu'.art’s warm dictates to the distant friend ; 

’Tis liis alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise.(-) 

j (DC** How cjftcii (loos the worm-eaten volume outlast tlic reputation of 
i the worm-eiiten author !' Some literary reputations die in tiK* birth ; a few 
are iiibl)ltHi to di'ath by critics — but they are weakly ones that perish 
thus; such only as must otherwise soon have come to a natural death. 
Somewhat more numerous are those which are overfed with praise, and die 
in the surfeit. Brisk reputations, ind<*ed, are like bottled two-penny, or 
lK)p — ‘they sparkle, are exhaled, and fly,*— not to lieavcn, but to the 
Limbo. To live among books is, in thi.s respect, like being among the 
tombs; — you have in them speaking remembrances of mortality.” — 
SouniKY.] 

^2) [ “ As the Supreme Being has expressed, and, as it were, printed his 
ideas in the creation, men express their ideas in Books — which, by this 
great invention of these latter ages, may last as long a.s the sun and moon. 
And i)cri.sh only in tlje general WTCck >*f nature. 'I’hus Cowley, in his poem 
Oil the Hesurrection, mentioning the destruction of the universe, has these 
Admirable lines : — 

‘ Now all the wide extended sky. 

And nil th* harmonious worlds on high, 

' And y/rgiTs sacred Work, shall dit\* 

|l'herc is no uthor method of fixing these thoughts which arise and disa])pear 
an til? mind of men, and transmitting them to the last periods of time j no 
•ther method of giving a permanency to our ideas, and preserving the 
tno\/lodgeof any particular person, when his body is mixed with the com. 
non mass of matter, and lii.s soul retired into the world of spirits. Statues 
san last but a few thousands of years, edifices fewer, and colours still 
fewer than edifices.” — Addison.] 

VOL. 11. D 
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In sweet repose, when Labour’s children sleep, 
When Joy forgets to smile and Care to weep, 
When Passion slumbers in the lover’s breast, 

And Fear and Guilt partake the balm of rest. 

Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man’s common good, who feels his common care ? 

Because the hope is his, that bids him fly 
Night’s soft repose, and sleep’s mild power defy ; 
That after-ages may repeat his praise, 

And fame’s fair meed be his, for length of days. 
Delightful prospect I when we leave behind 
A worthy offspring of the fruitful mind ! 

Which, born and n ursed througli many an anxious day, 
Shall all our labour, all our care repay. 

Yet all are not th(‘se births of noble kind, 

Not all the children of a vigorous mind ; 

But when* the wiscist should alone presuh*. 

The weak would rule us, and the blind would guide ; 
Nay, man’s best (dforts taste of man, and show' 

The poor and troubled source from which they flow : 
Where most he triumphs, we his wants perceive. 
And for his w(‘akness in his w isdom grieve. 

But though imperfect all ; yet w isdom loves 
This seat sen*ne, and virtu(;’s self approves : — 
Here come the grieved, a change of thought to find ; 
The curious here to feed a craving mind ; 

Hen? the devout their peaceful t(*mj)le choose ; 

And here tin? poet meets his favouring inus(*. (’) 

(1) [Here* follows, in the original MS. : — 

Maxims I glean, of mighty pith and force, 

And moral tht*mc.s to shine in a discourse, 

But, tirwi with thiwc, I take a lighter train, 

Tuned to the times, impertinent and vain. 
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With awe, around these silent walks I tread ; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead : — 

“ The dead ! ” methinks a thousand tongues reply ; 

These are the tombs of such as cannot die ! 

“ Crown’d with eternal fame, they sit sublime. 
And laugh at all the little strife of time.*" ( • ) 
Hail, then, immortals ! ye who shine above, 
Each, in his sphere, the literary Jove ; 

And ye the common people of these skies, 

A humbler crowd of nameless d(‘ities ; 


The tarts wliich wits provide for taste decay’d. 

And syllabubs by frothy witlings made, 

An easy, idle, thoughtless, graceless throng, 

Pvin, jest, and nuibble, epigram and song, 

Trifles to which declining genius bends. 

And stops by which aspiring wit ascends. 

Now sad and slow, w'ith cautious .st(“p I tread. 

And view around the venerable dead } 

For where iu all her walks shall study seize 
Such rnonuuioiits of human state as these y ] 

(1) Rooks ar<‘ iu»t absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of 
life in them, to be as active ns that soul was whose progeny they are ; nay, 
tiiey d«) preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. 1 kn(»w they are as livi'ly, and as vigorously pro- 
ductive, its those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; and being sown up and down, 
may chance to bring uj) anntni men. And yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness l>e used, as go(Kl almost kill a :nan as kill a gcKKl book : wlio kills 
a man kills a reasonal>le creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a gotwl 
book, kill.; reason itself, kills the image of Got!, as it were in the eye. Matjy 
a man lives a burden to the earth j but a good Itook is the preciou.s life- 
blotHl of a master spirit, einbalmetl and treasured up on pur{x)se to a life 
beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof iterhaps there is 
no great loss ; and revolutions of ages ilo not otl rwan er the loss «)f a re- 
jected truth, for the want of which whole nations ftire the worse. We 
shouU bo wary, therefore, what i)ersecution we raise against the living 
hUK>urs of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved 
and stored up in books j since w^e see a kind of homicide may bo thus com- 
mitted, fometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole impression, 
a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the .slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth e-ssence, the breath of 
reason itself; slays an immortality rather than a life.” — MitroN.j 
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Whether ’tis yours to lead the willing mind 
Through History’s mazes, and the turnings find ; 
Or whether, led by Science, ye retire. 

Lost and bewilder’d in the vast desire ; 

Whether the Muse invites you to her bowers. 

And crowns your placid brows with living flowers ; 
Or godlike Wisdom teaches you to show 
The noblest road to happiness below ; 

Or men and manners prompt the easy page 
To mark the flying follies of the age : 

Whatever good ye boast, that good impart ; 

Inform the head and rectify the heart. 

Lo, all in sihmee, all in order stand. 

And mighty folios (^) first, a lordly band ; 

Then quartos (-) their well-or<ler d ranks maintain, 
And light octavos fill a spacious plain : 

See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 

A humbler band of duodecimos ; 

While undistiiiguish’d trifles swell the scene. 

The last new play and fritti^r’d magazine. 


(1) [“ * No man,’ Johnson nsod to say, * reads long together with a folio 
on his table. JJook.s,’ said he, ‘ that you may earry to the fire, and hold 
readily in your hand, arc the most useful after all. Such iKJoks for>n thi- 
:nas.<i of general and ea.sy reading.’ He wa.s a great friend to l)»M)k.s like ihr 
French ‘ l-lsiirits d’un Tel ; ’ for example * Beauties of Watts,’ Ae. ‘ at 
which,’ said he, ‘ a man will often hnik, ami Ik* temj>te<l to go on, when he 
would have been frightened at books of a larger size, and of a more erudite 
appearance. . H awk i vs.] 

(2) [Horace Walpole say.s, “ I prefer the quarto to the octavo. A (juartti 
lies free and oi)en before one: it is surprising how long the world wa-i 
pesterwl with unwield) folios. A Frenchman was asked if he liked Ixx Ks 
\n folio? * No,’ said he, ' I like them in/rwr/u.”' A quarto is now iy>ii- 
dcinned a.s unwieldy, as a folio was when WaljKde wrote; and, if matteis 
go on as they are at prr^sent doing, an octavo will be, fifty years hence, 
unmanageable tome.] 
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Thus Tis in life, where first the proud, the great, 

In leagued assembly keep their cumbrous state ;Q) 
Heavy and huge, they fill the world with dread. 

Are much admired, and are but little read : 

The commons next, a middle rank, are found ; 
Professions fruitful pour their offspring round ; 
lleasoners and wits are next their place allow’d, 
And last, of vulgar tribes a countless crowd. 

First, let us view the form, the size, the dress; (2) 
For these the manners, nay the mind express ; 

That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid ; 
Thos(* ample clasps, of solid mental made ; 

The close-pressM leaves, unclosed for many an age; 
The dull red edging of the wcll-fiU’d page ; 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold ; 
riiesf} all a sage and labour’d work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : 


(1) r* It was the literary humour of a certain Mceccnas, who choere<l 
the lustre of his patronagi* with the steams of a good dinner, to place his 
guests according to the size and thickness of the hooks they had printed. At 
tJie head of the table sat tlmse tvho had published in folio, folissinio ; next 
tlie authors in quarto, then those in octavo. At that table Blackmore 
W(Hjld have hiul the preceilence of Cray. Addi.son, who found this anec- 
dote in one of the Anas, has seized the idea, and ap}>lieii it, with hw 
felicity of humour, in No, 529. of the Spectator.” — D’Ishaf.m.] 

(2) [” No siKUier,” says Boswell, “hail we made a l)owtn Mr. Cambridge, 
in his library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room, intent on 
poring over the bai'ks of the books. Mr, Cambridge iwlitcly said, ‘ It seems 
odd that one should have such a desire to look at the backs of books.* 
Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly answered, ‘ Sir, the reason is 
vety plain. Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where w'e can find information uiuui it. When we enquire 
into any subject, the first thing wc have to do, is to know what InMiks have 
treated of it. This leads us to look at eatalogiu's, and the hacks of books 
in libraries.*”— CROKiiR’jr Be swell, vol. iii. p, SJ40.] 
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No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 
In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; 

No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 

Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 

Hence, in these times, un touch’d the pages lie, 
And slumber out their immortality : 

They had their day, when, after all his toil, 

His morning study, and his midnight oil. 

At length an author’s one great work appear’d, 

By patient hope, and lengtli of days, endear’d : 
Expecting nations hail’d it from the press ; 

Poetic fritmds prefix’d each kind aildress ; 

Prince's and kings received the pond’roiis gift. 

And ladies read the work they (*ould not lift. 
Fashion, though Folly’s child, and guide of fools. 
Rules e’en the wisest, and in learning rule's ; 

From crowds and courts to Wisdom’s seat she goes, 
And reigns triumphant o’er her mother’s foes. 

For lo I the‘se fiiv’rites of the ancient mode (^) 

Lie all neglected like the Birthday Ode. (-) 


(1) [Original MS.: — 

Yon folio-s, onco the darlings of the mo<lc. 

Now lie* lu'glocted like the Birthday Ode ; 

Thorc Ivcarning, stuff’d with maxims trite though sage. 
Makes Indigestion yawn at evory page. 

Chain'd like* Prometheus, lo! the mighty train 
Brave Time’s fell tixdh, and live and die again ; 

And now the seorn of men, and now the pride, 

The sires respect them, and the sons deride.3 

(2) [The first Poct-laurcatc who expressed his wish to forego the regular 
production of an Ode on the sovereign's birthday, to be set to music ami 
publicly chaunted in the royal presence, was Robert Southey, appointed 
to that office in 181.1 ; and his proiwsal was, without hesitation, agreed to 
by King George IV.] 
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Ah ! needless now this weight of massy chain; (^) 
Safe in themselves, the once-loved works remain ; 
No readers now invade their still retreat, 

None try to steal them from their parent-seat ; 

Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard. 

Our patient fathers trifling themes laid by. 

And roll’d, o’er labour’d works, th’ attentive eye : 
Page after page, the much-enduring men 
Explored, the deeps and shallows of the pen ; 

Till, every former note and comment known, 

They mark’d the spacious margin with their ow^n ; 
Minute corrections proved tluur studious care ; 

The little index, pointing, told us where ; 

And many an emendation sliow’d the age 
Look’d far beyond the rubric title-page. 

Our nicer palates lighter labours seek, 

Cloy’d with a {oWa- Number once a w eek ; 

Bibles, with cuts and comments, thus go dowm : 

E’en light Voltaire is number d through the tow n : 
Thus physic flies abroad, and thus the law. 

From men of study, and from men of straws ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the flcklc times, 
Painphh'ts ( -) and plays, and politics and rhymes : 

fl) In the more ancient libraries, works of value and imiwrtance were 
fastened to their places by a length of chain ; and might so be pi*rused. but 
not taken away. — At the view of the Boilleian Library, James the First 
exclaimed, ‘ Were I not a king, 1 would be an university man; and, if it 
were so that I must be made a prisoner, I w'ould have no other prison than 
this library, and beehained together with all these goodly authors’* In 
this exclamation, the king had in his miml the then prevalent custom of 
securing books l)y fastening them to the shelves by chains, long enough to 
reaeft to the reading-desks under them.*’— D’Iskakm.] 

(2) [‘* From pamphlets may be leariiwl the genius of the ago, the 
debates of the learned, the bivue$ of government, and mistakes of the 

D 4 
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But tliough to write be now a task of ease, 

The task is hard by manly arts to please, 

When all our weakness is exposed to view. 

And half our judges are our rivals too. 

Amid these works, on which the eager eye 
Delights to fix, or glides reluctant by, 

When all combined, their decent pomp disi)lay. 
Where shall we first our early offering pay ? — 

To thee, Divinity ! to thee, the light 
And guide of mortals, through their mental night ; 
By whom we learn our hopes and fears to guide ; 
To bear with pain, and to contend with priih; ; 
When grieved, to pray ; w hen injured, to forgive ; 
And with tlie w'orld in charity to live, (^) 


courtiers. Pamphlets furnish beaus with their airs ; coquettes with their 
charms. Pamphlets jire iis modish ornaments to gentlewomen's toilets, 
a.s to gentlemen’s jMU'kets : they carry rejiutation of wit and learning to 
ail that make them their companions; the poor find their account in 
stall-keeping and hawking them ; the rich lind in them their shortest way 
to the .secrets of church and slate. In .short, with i)amphlet.s, the Ixx'k- 
scllers adorn the gaiety of sho]>ga7ing. Hence acerm's to grocers, apo- 
thecaries, and ch.'intllers, gfHKl furniture, and suiiplies to necessary retreats. 
In pamphlet.s, lawyers meet with their chicam*ry, physicians with their 
cant, divines with their shiblwleth. Pamphlets become more and more 
d.'iily amusements to the curious, idle, and inquisitive; pa.stiine to gallants 
at'.d coquettes; chat to the talkative; catch-words to informers; fuel to 
the envious ; poison to the unfortunate ; balsam to the wounded ; omploy- 
uieiit to the lazy ; and fabulous materials to rom.'incers and novelist.^. — 
?*Ivlk;s Damkh; Icon LibcUornin, 1715.] 

(1) [** It is not the reading many Imoks which makes a man a divine, but 
the reading a few of the he.st lK>oks often over, and with attention : tliose, 
:it least, who are beginning their theological studies should follow this 
rule.” — Bisnoi* \V\tsh\. 

“ If the reader is disposed to atttmd to the humble suggestions of a 
very private layman, I think he would find great advantage in atutlyijig 
anti eonsideiMig the following works, in the order in which they are 
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Not truths like these inspired that numerous race, 
Whose pious labours fill this ample space ; 

But questions nice, where doubt on doubt arose, 
Awaked to war the long-contending foes. 

For dubious meanings, leariiM polemics strove, 

And wars on faith prevented works of love ; 

The brands of discord far around were hurl'd. 

And holy wrath inflamed a sinful world : — 

Dull though impatient, peevish though devout, 

With wit disgusting, and despised without ; 

Saints in design, in execution men, 

Peace in tlieir looks, and vengeance in their pen.(^) 
Methihks I sec, and sicken at the sight. 

Spirits of spleen from yonder pile alight ; 

Spirits who prompted every damning page, 

With pontiff j)ride and still-incn^asing rage : 


arranged : —1. The View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Keli- 
gion, by Soaine Jenyns. 2. I'hc Evidences of Christianity, by Dr. Paley, 
:3. Grotius on the Truth of the Christian Religion, i. Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, by l)r. Samuel Clarke. 5. Ix>cke’s Reasonableness 
«)f Christianity, d risho}> Hurd’s Introduction to the* Study of the Pro- 
phecies. 7. Ix)rd I^yttelton’s l)is.sertation on the Ci>nversion of St. Paul; 
and, s. Dr. Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. From these few volumes, if they 
are studied with care and an upright intention, 1 think it may be said, 
that ‘ I’hey shall ieeto whom He was not (before) 8i)oken of; and they 
that liave not (before) heard, .shall understand.’” — MArniiAS.] 

(1) [*‘Thc history of the s(hola.«tiG philosophy, might thru ish a philo- 
sophical writer with an instru»-tive theme ; it wo»ild enter into the history 
of the human mind, and till a niche in our literary annals ; the work.s of 
the selio1a.stics, with the controversies of these (luodHbcfinnrSy woxxld at 
once testify all the greatness and the littleness of the human intellect. 
Of these scholastic divines, the most illustrious was Saint Thomas .\quinas, 
styled the angelical doctor. Seventeen folio volumes not only testify his 
industry, hut even his genius. He wj\s a great man busied all bis life with 
making a charade of metaphy.sies. His * Sum of all Theoh>gy,’ a metaphysico- 
logical treatise, occupies abovo 1250 folio p»ges,of very close print in double 
columns.” — D’Israeli.] 
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Lo ! how they stretch their gloomy wings around, 
And lash with furious strokes the trembling ground ! 
They pray, they fight, they murder, and they weep, — 
Wolves in tJieir vengeance, in their manners sheep : 
Too well they act the prophet’s fatal part, 
Denouncing evil with a zealous lieart ; 

And each, like Jonah, is displeased if God 
Repent his anger, or withhold his rod. (^) 

But here the dormant fury rests unsought. 

And Zeal sleeps soundly by the foes she fought ; 
Hera all the rage of controversy ends. 

And rival zealots rest like bosom-friends : 

An Athanasian here, in deep repose. 

Sleeps with the fiercest of his Arian foes ; 

Socinians heni witli Calvinists abide, 

And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 

Here wily Jesuits siinjde Quak(‘rs meet, 

And Bellarniine has r(*st at Luther’s h^et. (-) 

Great Jluthors, for the church's glory fired. 

Are, for the church’s peace, to rest retired ; 

And close besides a mystic, maudlin race, 

Lie ‘‘Crumbs of Comfort for the Babes of Cfrace.”(*^) 


(1) And God saw their works, that they turneil from their evil way; 
«ind God re]>ented of the evil, that he had said that he would do unto them ; 
and he did it not But it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he w’as very 
angry.” — JonaA, iii. 10-3 

(2) [Original MS. : — 

Calvin grows gentle in this silent coast, 

Nor finds a .single heretic to roast ; 

Here, their fierce rage sulxlued, and lo.st their pride. 

The Pope and Luther slumlHT side by side.] 

(3) [" How pea» cably they .stand together : Papists and Protestants side 
by side ! 'llieir very tlust repo.ses not more quietly in the cemetery. An- 
cietd and mcKlern, Jew and (ientile, MahommtMlan and Crusader, French 
and English, Spaniards and Portuguese, Dutch and Bracilians, fighting 
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Against her foes Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends ; 

If learn’d, their pride, if weak, their zeal she dreads, 
And their hearts’ weakness, who have soundest heads : 
But most she fears the controversial pen. 

The holy strife of disputatious men ; (*) 

Who the blest Gospel’s peaceful page explore. 

Only to fight against its precepts more. (-) 

Near to these seats, behold yon slender frames, 
All closely fill’d and mark’d with modern names ; 
Where no fair science ever shows her face, 

Few sparks of genius, and no spark of grace ; 

There sceptics rest, a still-increasing throng. 

And stretch their widening wings ten thousand strong; 
iSoinc in close fight their dubious claims maintain ; 
Some skirmish lightly, fly and fight again ; 

Coldly profaiK*, and impiously gay, 

Their end the same, though various in their way. 

When first Religion came to bless the land, 

Her friends were then a firm believing band ; 


their old battles, silently now, upon the same shelf: Femam I/opoz and 
Pedro de Ayala ; John dc Laet and Barlsiis, with the historians of Joam 
Fernandez Viera j Fox’s Martyrs and the Three Conversions of Father 
Parsons ; Craniner and Stei)hen Gardiner ; Dominican and Franciscan ; 
Jesuit and Philosoplic ; ('hurchinen and Sectarians; Roundheads aiKl 
Cavaliers ! ** — Soithey.] 

(\) [“ Your whole school is nothing but a stinking sty of pigs. Dog! 
do you understand me ? Do you understand me, madman ? Do you under- 
stand me, you great beast?” — Calvin to Luthkb.] 

(2) [" These controversial divines have changed the rule of life into a 
fit.-ndard of disputation. They have employed the temple of the Most 
High as a fencing-school, where gymnastic exercises arc daily exhibited, 
and where victory servos only to excite now conte.sts : slighting the bul- 
warl'iB wherewith He who bestowed religion on mankind had seeurt?d it, 
they have encompassed it with various minute outworks, w’hich an army of 
warriors can with difficulty defend.” — Sir D. Dalrymple.] 
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To doubt was then to plunge in guilt extreme, 
And all was gospel that a monk could dream ; 
Insulted Ileason fled the grov’ling soul. 

For Fear to guide, and visions to (foiitrol : 

But now, when Ileason has assumed her throne. 
She, in her turn, demands to reign alone ; 
Rejecting all that lies beyond her view. 

And, being judge, will be a witness too : 

Insulted Faith then leaves the doubtful mind. 

To seek for truth, without a power to find : 

Ah ! when will both in friendly b(*ams unite, 

And pour on erring man resistless light ? 

Next to the seats, well stored with works divine, 
An ample space, FiriLosopiiY ! is thine ;(') 

(1) edition of 1781 rc.ids as follows : — 

To tlioc. Philosophy ! to tlu*c, the light, 

The guide of mortals through their mental night, 

By whom the world in all its views is shown. 

Our guide through Xaturc’s works, and in • 

Who place in order Being’s wondrous chair 
Save w’here those puzzling, stuhlK)rn links r 
By art divine in\olve<l, which man can ne’e explain. 

These are thy volumes; and in these we look, 

As abstracts drawn from Nature’s larger l>»)ok ; 

Here first described tl»e humble glebi* appears. 

Unconscious of the gaudy robe it wears ; 

All that the i-arth’s profound recesses hide, 

And all that roll beneath the raging tide; 

The sullen geif) that jet disdains to .shine, 

And all the ductile matter of the mine. 

Next to the vegetable tribes they lead. 

Whose fruitful Ix’ds o’er every Iralmy meail 

Teem with new life; and hills, ami vales, and groves, 

Feed the still fiame, and nurse the silent loves ; 

Which, when tlie Spring calls forth their gonial power 
Swell w ith the sec«l, and flourish in the flow'cr ; 

There*, with the husband-slaves, in royal pride, 

Queens, like the Amazons of oUl, reside ; 


* Alluding to the sexual system of Linnsus. 
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Our reason’s guide, by whose assisting liglit 
We trace the moral bounds of wrong and right ; 
Our guide through nature, from the sterile clay, 

To the bright orbs of yon celestial way ! 

’T is thine, the great, the golden chain to trace, 
Which runs through all, connecting race with race ; 
Save where those puzzling, stubborn links remain. 
Which thy inferior light pursues in vain : — 

How vice and virtue in the soul contend ; 

How widely differ, yet how nearly blend ; 

What various passions war on either part, 

And now confirm, now melt the yielding heart : 
How h’ancy loves around the world to stray, 

While Judgment slowly picks his sober way ; 


There, like the Turk, the lordly husband lives. 

And joy to all the gay seraglio gives ; 

There*, in the sorret ehaiuhers, veil’d from sight, 

A bashful tribe in hidden flames delight ; 

1'here f , in the open day, and gaily ileek’d, 

'I'he bolder brides their distant lords expert ; 

Who with the wings of love iiistinrtivc rise, 

And on prolitir winds earh ardent bridegroom flics. 
Next are that tribe whom life and seiise inform, 
Tl)e tori)id beetle, and the shrinking worm ; 

Am> inserts, proutl to sprnul their brilliant wing, 

To eatoh the fostering sunbeams of the s})ring ; 
lliat feather’d race, whieb late from winter fltxl. 

To dream an half-exi tcnee w ith the dea<l ; 

Who now, returning from their six months’ sleep. 
Dip their blark pinions in the slumbering deep; 
W'bere, feeling life from stronger beams day, 

The scaly myriads oi the wean play. 

Then le«l by Art through Nature's maze, wc trace 
The sullen people of the savage rjiee ; 

And see a favourite tribe mankind attend, 

And in the faw ning follower find the friend : 

Man crowns the scene, &e.3 

ihc class cryptogamia. f The class dimeva. 
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The stores of memory, and the flights sublime 
Of genius, bound by neither space nor time ; — 
All these divine Philosophy explores, 

Till, lost in awe, she wonders and adores. 

From these, descending to the earth, she turns. 
And matter, in its various form, discc^rns ; 

She parts the beamy light with skill profound, 
Metes the thin air, and weighs the flying sound; 

’T is hers the lightning from the clouds to call. 
And teach the fiery mischief where to fall. (*) 

Yet more her volumes teach, — on these' w e look 
As abstracts drawn from Nature's larger l)Ook : 
Here, first described, the torpid earth appears, 
And next, the vege^table robti it wears ; 

Where flow’ry tribes, in valleys, fields, and groves, 
Nurse the still flame, and feed the silent lov(‘s ; 
Loves, where no grief, nor joy, nor bliss, nor j)ain, 
Warm the glad heart or vex the labouring brain ; 
But as the gre(*n blood moves along tin* blade*, 

The bed of Flora on the branch is made ; 

Where, w ithout passion, love instin(‘tive liv(*s, 

And gives neW’ life, unconscious that it giv(*s. (*) 


(1) [“ Dr. Franklin was the first w'ho found out that liKhtnin^ 
of electrif! matter, 'i'his great discovery taught us to doiend houses and 
.shi{M and temples from liglitning; and also to understand, that people are 
always perfectly safe in a room during a thunderstorm, if thi‘y kwp them- 
selves at three or four feet distance from the walls.” — Darwin.^] 

(‘J) [Dr. Darwin’s imitation of Mr. Crabbe, in his Botanic Garden, 
published in is obvious: — 

“ Descend, ye hovering Sylphs! aerial choirs. 

And sweep with little hands your silver lyres ; 

With fairy frKjtsteps print your grassy rings, 

Ye (.inoine.s: accorilant to the tinkling strings, 

While, in soft notes, I tune to oaten reed 
Gay hoi>cs, and amorous sorrows of the mead. 
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Advancing still in Nature’s maze, we trace, 

In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 

With those tame tribes who on their lord attend. 
And find, in man, a master and a friend ; 

Man (^) crowns the scene, a world of wonders new, 
A moral world, that well demands our view. 


Krorn oaks, that wave their branches dark 
To the dwarf moss, tiiat clings u]>on their bark ; 

Wliut beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy groves, 

And woo and win their vegetable loves : 

How snowdrops cold, and blue-eye<l harebells blend 
Their tender tears, as o’er the stream they bend ; 

The lovesick violet, and the primrose pale, 

Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale; 

With secret sighs the virgin lily droops. 

And jeaUnis cowslips hang their tawny <njps ; 

How the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride, 

Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride : 

W’ith Ivmey’d lips enamour’d womlbines meet; 

Clasp with f<»nd arms, and mix their kisses sweet. ”3 

(1) [“ It was from out the rind of one apple tasted, that the knowlinige 
of good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth ijito the 
world. And peihaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing 
good and evil, that is, of knowing good by evil. As, tJierefore, the state of 
man now is — wliat wi.-doin can there be to choose, what continence to for- 
bear, without the kuowletlge <»f evil y He that can ai>prehend and consiiler 
vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet alistain, and yet dis- 
tingui.sli, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfaring 
Christiaii. I cannot praise a fugiti\v and cloistered virtue unexercised, 
.md unliroathed, that never sallies out and .sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. A.ssuredly we bring not innocence into the world ; we 
bring impurity irueh rather ; that whieli purifies us is trial, and trial is hy 
what is contrary. 'I’hat virtue, thereforo. which is but a youngling in the 
contem)»lation of evil, and knowc not the utmost that vice ])romi.>>es to her 
followers, and rejects it, is hut a blank virtue, not a pure ; her whiteness is 
bui an excremental whiteness; which was the reason why our s.age and 
serious jHiet Spenser (whom 1 dare be known to think a bettiT teacher than 
Scotus or Aquinas), describing tiue tcmiH-'rance under the person of (luion, 
hringf him in with his palmer through the rave of Mammon aiul the b<nver 
of earthly bliss, that he might s._*eand know, and yetalistain. Since, therefore, 
the Knowletlge and survey of vice is in this w'oiid so necessary to the con- 
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This world is here ; for, of more lofty kind, 
These neighbouring volumes reason on the mind ; 
They paint the state of man ere yet endued 
With knowledge ; — man, poor, ignorant, and rude 
Then, as his state improves, tludr pages swell, 

And all its cares, and all its comforts, tell : 

Here we behold how iiu‘xperien(*e buys, 

At little price, the wisdorii of tlie wise ; 

Without tlui troubles of an active state. 

Without the cares and dangers of the great, 
Without the miseries of the poor, we know 
What wisdom, wealth, and poverty bestow ; 

Wc see how reason calms the raging mind. 

And how contending passions urge mankind: 
Some, won by virtue, glow with sacred tire ; 

Some, birc'd by vice, indulge tlie low (h^sire ; 
Whilst others, won by either, now pursue 
The guilty chase, now keep the good in view; 

For ever wretched, with tliemselves at strife, 

They lead a puzzled, vex’d, uncertain life ; 

For transient vice berjueaths a lingering pain. 
Which transient virtue seeks to cure in vain. 

Whilst thus engaged, high views tuilarge the soul, 
New interests draw, n(*w principles control : 

Nor thus the soul alone resigns Ikt griid', 

But here the torturc'd body tinds relief; 

For see where yondt'r sage'. Arachne shapes 
Her subtih* gin, that not a fly escapes ! 


stituting of human virtue*, and th<*M.*anninpof rrrour to tho con finnatk)ni>i 
truth, how can wo more safely, and with less danger, scout into the region' 
of sin and falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and hearing all 
manner.” — Milton.] 
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There Physic fills the spjice, and far around. 

Pile above pile her learned works abound ; 

(ilorious their aim — to tiase the labouring heart; 
To war with death, and stop his flying dart ; 

To trace the source whence the fierce contest grew, 
^And life’s short Iciise on easier ternis renew ; 

To calm the phrensy of the burning brain ; 

To heal the tortun's of imploring pain ; 

Or, M hen more pow erful ills all eflorts brave, 

To ease the victim no device can save, 

And smooth the stormy passage to the grave, (i) 


(1) [Sir Henry Halford, in the ” Essay on the Influence of Disease on the 
Mind,” has the following striking jiassages on tlie conduct jnoper to be 
observed by a physician, in withholding, or making his patient accpiainUHl 
with, hi-! opinion of the probable issue of a malady manifesting mortal 
symptoms: — “ I own, I think it my tir>a duty to protract his life by all 
practicable meaiH, and to interpiise myself bet ween him and everything 
which may jxissiblv aggravate bis danger. And unless 1 sbiill have foujid him 
iverso from doing what was necessary in aid of my rcrne<lics from a want of 
a proper sense of bis i)cril(»us situation, I forl>ear to step out of the bounds of 
my province, in order to offer any advice which is not nec(‘>sary to promote 
his cure. At thosamo time, I think it indis)>ensable to let his friends know' 
tile danger of his case, the instant I discover it. An arrangement of his 
worldly att iivs, in which the eomlbrt or unhappiness of those wlio are to 
come after him is involved, miy be necessary; and a suggestion of his 
danger, by which the accoTnpli.shment of this object is to l?e ohtainerl, 
iiaHirally iruim-cs a contemiilation of his more important spiritual concerns. 
If friends can dv) their goo<l otlicesat a proper time, and under the suggestions 
ol the physician, it is far better that they should undertake them, than the 
medic. d adviser. Rut friends may be absent, and nolxidy near the j»atient, 
in ids exliemify, of sufficient influence or pretension to inform liiin of 
his dangerous condition ; ami surely it is lamentable to think tliat any 
human being should leave the world unprepareil to meet his ( roator. 
Rather than sn, T have departed from my strict jwofession.il duty, done 
that which 1 would h.ive done by my.self, and apprised my patient of the 
gr^it change he was alMuit to undergo. .... I/ird Macon encourages 
physicians to make it apart of Iheir art to smooth the hc‘d of dc'.ith, and to 
render the departure from life' easy, phieid, and gentle. This doct rine, so ac- 
cord.^it with the best principles of our nature, commended' not only by the 
wisdom of this consunnnate philosopher, but also by the i xpcriencc of 
one of the most judicious and conscientiou.s physicians of modern times — 
VOL. II. E 
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But man, who knows no good unmixM and pure, 
Oft finds a poison where he sought a cure ; 

For grave deceivers lodge tlicir labours here. 

And cloud the science they pretend to clear : 
Scourges for sin, the solemn tribe are sent ; 

Like fire and storms, they call us to repent ; 

But storms subside, and fires forget to rage. 

These are eternal scourges of the age : 

*T is not enough that (‘ach terrific hand 
Spreads desolation round a guilty land ; 

But train’d to ill, and harden’d by its criipes. 

Their pen relentless kills through future times. 

Say y(s who search these records of the dead — 
Who read huge works, to boast what ye have* read ; 
Can all the r(*al knowledge ye poss(*ss. 

Or those — if such tlu're are — who more tban guess, 
Atone for each impostor’s wild mistake's, 

And nu'iid the blunders j)ride or folly makes ? 

What thought so wild, what airy dn‘am so liglit. 
That will not prom|)t a theorist to write ? 

What art so prevalent, what proof so strong. 

That will convince him his attempt is wrong? 

One in the solids finds (*acli lurking ill. 

Nor grants the passive fluids power to kill ; 

A learned friend sonu* subtler n ason brings, 
Absolves the channels, but eoiKh'inns their springs ; 
The subtih* nerves, that shun tin' doctor’s eyc'. 
Escape no mon* his subtler theory ; 


the late Hr. Heberdeti — wjls praetiMHl with such happy Muccess in the ense 
of our late hunented sovereign ((ieorge the Fourth), that at the close of hif 
painful disease ‘ non tarn niori.videretur (a« was said of a Roman emperor), 
quam dulci et alto sopore excipi.’”J 
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The vital heat, that warms the labouring heart, 
Lends a fair system to these sons of art ; 

The vital air, a pure and subtile stream. 

Serves a fourulation for an airy scheme, 

Assists tlie doctor, and supports his dream. 

Some have their favourite ills, and each disease 
Is but a younger branch that kills from these : 

One to the gout contracts all liuman pain ; 

He vi(^ws it raging in the frantic brain ; 

Finds it in f(^v(‘rs all his efforts mar, 

And sees it lurking in the cold catarrh ; 

Bilious by some, by otluTS nervous seen, 

11 age the fantastic dennons of the spleen ; 

And every syniptoin of the strange disease 
With every system of the sage agrees. 

Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
The tedious liours, and ne'er indidged in song; (') 
Y(} first seducers of my easy heart, 

Wlio ]3romised knowle<lge ye could not impart ; 

Y(* dull deluders, truth's destructive foes; 

Y(' vsous of fiction, clad in stupid prose ; 

Ye treacherous leaders, who, yourselvt's in doubt. 
Light up false fires, and send us far about ; — 

Still may you sjnd(T round your pages spin. 

Subtile and slow, her emblematic gin ! 


(1) ([“ The time had come, when Mr. (’raM>c was told, and believed, 
thfit ho had more imjHirtant concerns to engapo him than verse; and 
therefore, for some years, though he fHTasionally found time to write 
lin(!s uiK)n ‘ Mira’s Birthday’ and ‘ Silvia’s I^pdog,’ though hecomix)sc<l 
enigmas and solveil rebuses, he had some degree of forbearance, and did 
not Iwlieve that the knowledge of diseasi*s, and the sciences of anatomy I'lnd 
physiology, were to be acquircil by the perusal of I’ope’s Homer, a Dic- 
tionary of Rhymes, and a 'i'reatise on the Art of l*octrv.” — See an/it 
Vol. I. p. 31 .] 
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Buried in dust and lost in silence, dwell, 

Most potent, grave, and reverend friends — fare- 
well! (1) 

Near these, and where the setting sun displays, 
Through the dim window, his dej)artiiig rays, 

And gilds yon columns, th(‘re, on either side, 

Th(' huge Abridgments of tiie Law abide; (-) 
Fruitful as vice the dread corn'ctors stand. 

And s])read their guardian terrors round the land ; 
Yet, as the best that Iiuman care can do, 

Is mix’d with error, oft with evil too, 

Skill’d in deceit, and practised to (‘vad(', 

Knaves stand secure, forwhom th(‘se laws w(Te mad(' ; 


(n [“ About the orul of the year ITT!), Mr. ('rabl)P, after as full and per- 
fe<?t a survey of the j'ocxl aiul ('vil before him a.s his pri’judiees, inelinations. 
and little kno\vk‘tlj<e of the woiUl enabled him to lake, finally resolvetl to 
abandon his |)rofession. His health \va'< not rolm.-^t, his spirits were net 
equal; assist. mee he eould expeet none, ami he was not so sani'uine as tc 
believe he eould do without it. With the best vi rses he eould write, ami 
with very little more, he cjuittixl the plaee »»f his birth; not without tin 
most serious ai)prehen>ion.s of the eon.>e«juenre of .stjeh a step, — appre- 
hensions whieh were conquered, and barely conquered, by the more cerUin 
evil of the prospect before him, should he remain where he was.” — See 
«ii/e, Vol. I. p. -kJ.] 

(ii) [” Who are they, wh<tse unadorned raimeht besj)raks their inward 
simplicity ? 'I'hese are law books, statutes, atid commentaries »>n statutes — 
whom all men must obey, and yet few only can pureluise. Like the Splunx 
in anti<}uity, they sj)eak in eniKimis, and yet de\our the unhajipy wreti lii' 
who comprehend them not. Behold, for our comfort, ‘ An Abridgment <it 
J,aw' ami E<juityl’ It eemsists iu)t of many volumes; it »‘Xtends only to 
twenty-two folios ; yet a.sa few tliin eaki's may contain the whole nutritive 
substance of a stallc-d ox, .so may this compendium contain the essential 
g:ravy of many a rejMirt andadjudgiHi ca.se. 'I'he sages of the law recommend 
this Abridgment to our permsal. la't u.s, with all thankl\jliu‘t>i> (»f heart, 
receive them ctmucLl, Much arc we belmlden to physicians, wlm only 
prescribe thi* bark of the quinquina, when they might oblige their patienU 
to swallow the whole tree!” — Sir I). Dai.uv.mcll:.] 
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And justice vainly each expedient tries, 

While art (dudes it, or while power defies. 

“ Ah I happy age,” the youthful poet sings, (^) 

“ When the free nations knew not laws nor kings ; 

‘‘ When all were blest to share a common store, 
“And none were proud of AV(^alth, for none were poor; 
“ No wars nor tumults v(‘x’d each still domain, 

“ No thirst of empire, no desire of gain ; 

“No proud great man, nor oiu*. who would be great, 
“ Drove modest merit from its proper state ; 

“ Nor into distant elinu's would Avarice roam, 

“ To fetch delights for Luxury at home : 

“ Bound by no ties which kept the soul in awe, 

“ TIu'y dwelt at liberty, and love was law^ !” 

‘‘ Mistaken youth ! each nation first was rude, 

“ Each man a (dieerless son of solitude, 

“ To whom no Joys of social life were know n, 

“ Noru! felt a care that was not all his own ; 

Or in soiu(‘ languid clime his abject soul 
“ Bow’d to a litth^ tyrant’s stern control ; 

A slave, with slaves his monarch’s throne he raised, 
“ And in rude song his ruder idol praised ; 

(1) [The urigiiial MS., in place of iho next lines, reads : — 

“ Ah ! happy age,” the youthful jMiet cries, 

Ere laws arose ere tvrants bade them rise; 

No laiuUmarks then the haj'py swain beheld. 

Nor lords walk'd proudly o’er the furrow’d held; 

Nor through distorted ways di<l Avarice roam, 

To fetch delights for I.uviiry at home: 

But mutual joy the friends of Nature provctl. 

And swains were faithful to the nymphs they lovcii” 

“ Mistaken bards! all nations hrst were rude; 

Mail ! proud, unsocial, prone to solituile ; 

O’er hills, or vales, or HikkIs, was fond to roam — 

The mead his garden, and the rwk his home : 

For flying prey he search'd a savage coast — 

Want was his spur, and liberty hi.*, boast. "J 

E 3 
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‘‘ The meaner cares of life were all he knew ; 

“ Bounded his pleasures, and his wishes few : 

“ But when by slow degrees the Arts arose, 

‘‘ And Science wakenM from her long n^pose ; 

When Commerce, rising from the Ixul of ease, 

“ Ran round the land, and point'd to tlie seas ; 

When Emulation, born with jealous eye, 

“And Avarice, lent their spurs to industry; 

“ Then one by one the numerous laws were made, 
“ Those to control, and these to succour trade* ; 

“ To curb tlie insolence of rude; command, 

“ To snatch the victim from the usur(*r’s hand ; 

“ To awe the bold, to yield tin* wrong’d r(*(lress, 

“ And feed the poor with Luxury ^s exet'ss.” (*) 
Like some vast Hood, unbound(‘d, fic'ree, and strong. 
His nature leads ungovern’d man along ; 

Like mighty bulwarks made to st(‘m tliat tid(*, 

The laws an^ form’d, and placed on ev'ry side : 
Whene'er it breaks the bounds by these di'creid, 
New statutes rise, and stronger laws sueci'cd ; 
More and more gentle grows tin; tl\ ing str(*am. 
More and more strong tin* rising bulwarks seem ; 
Till, like a mim*r working sure and slow. 

Luxury creeps on, and ruins all l)(‘low ; 

The basis sinks, tin* ample pil(*s dc'cay ; 

The stately fabric shakes and falls away ; 

Primeval want and ignorance conn* on. 

But Freedom, that exalts tin? savage? state, is gone.(') 


(1) [See Blaek!>tone’s Commentaries, i. 1:31. oTiR i iv. •kiS.] 
(2; [See Montesquieu’s Esprit des I>ois, Uv. xxii. ch. 22.] 
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Noxt, History ranks; — thcrofull in front she lies, 
And every nation lier dread tale supplies ; 

Yet History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic (lueries marks the passing page ; 
Records of old nor later date are clear, 

Too distant those, and these are placed too near ; 
Tliere time conceals the objects from our view. 
Here our own passions and a writer’s too : (^) 

Yet, in tliesii volumes, see ho\v states arose ! 
Guarded by virtue from surrounding foes ; 

Th(*ir virtue lost, and of their triumphs vain, 

Lo ! how they sunk to slavery again ! 

Satiate with power, of fame and wealth possess’d, 

A nation grows too glorious to be blest ; 
Conspicuous made, she stands the mark of all, 

And foes join foes to triumph in her fall. 

Tims speaks the page that paints ambition’s race, 
The monarch’s pride, his glory (-), his disgrace; 
The headlong eourst*. that madd’ning heroes run. 
How soon triumphant, and how soon undone; 

How slaves, turn’d tyrants, off\*r crowns to sale. 
And each fall’n nation’s melancholy tale. ('^) 

(1' [“ Malhcurcux sort de rhigUnro! T,cs spoctatrurs sont trop pen 
itisirrits, ct kvs aftours trop iiitonwses pourquc nous puissions compter sur 
Ics rOcits des uns ou des autres ! Gibbon.] 

C “ f^hry long has made the sages smile ; 

’Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, wind — 

DciHMuling more upon the historian’s style, 

'I’han on the nanu- person leavt^ behind : 

Troy owes to Homer what whist <iwes to Hoyle : 

The present century w;ui growing blind 
To the great Marllxirough’s skill in giving knocks. 

Until his late Life liy Arehdeaeon Coxe." — uon.] 

(3) Though the most sagacious author that ever deduced maxims of 
policy from the experience of former ages has saiil, that the misgovern- 
ment of states, and the evils constHjueut therion, have arisen more from 

E 4 
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Lo ! where of late the Book of Martyrs stoorl, 
Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood ; 
Tiiere, such the taste of our degenerate age, 

Stand the probine delusions of the Stacjjc : 

Yet virtue owns the Tragic Muse a friend, 

Fable her means, morality her end; (*) 

For this she rules all passions in their turns. 

And now the bosom bleeds, and now it burns ; 

Pity with weeping eye surveys her bowl, 

Her anger swells, Ikt terror chills tlui soul ; 

She makes the vile to virtue yield applause*, 

And own Iier sceptre while tlH*y l)r(‘ak her laws ; ( - ) 
For vice in otluTs is ahhorr’d of all, 

And villains triumph wluui tlic^ worthless fall. 

Not thus her sister Comedy prevails, 

Who shoots at F\jlly, for her arrow fails ; 


historical ignorance than from any other cause, the sum and substance of 
historical kno\vlc<lgc for practical purinwes consists in certain general priiu 
ciples i and he who under>tands those principles, and has a due sense nf 
their importance, Inis always, in the ilarkest circumstances, a star in sight 
by which ho may direct his course.” — Soi.tiikv.] 

(1) [” Trngedio.s, as they are now made, are g(KHl, instructive, mwr.ii 
sonnoihs enough ; and it would be a fault not tobepleaseil with goial thing' 
There I learn several great trnth.s ; as that it is im|>()ssiblc to see into the 
ways of futurity ; that pnnishinent always attends tlie villain ; that love is the 
fond soother of the human breast; that we should not resist Heaven’s will, 
for in resisting Heaven’s will. Heaven's will is resisteil ; with several other 
sentiments equally new, delicate, and striking. Every new tragedy, there- 
fore, I go to sec ; for reflections of this nature make a bderablc harmony, 
when mixed up w’ith a projier quantity of drum, trumpet, thunder, light- 
ning, or the scene-slurtcr’s whistle.” — GuLnsMiTii.] 

(2) For t))is the Tragic Muse first trod the stage, 

Coimnanding tears to stream through every age; 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept,” — Pope.] 
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Folly, by DuIik.'ss arm’d, eludes the wound, 

And liarmless se(?s the feather’d shafts rebound ; 
Unhurt slie stands, applauds the arelier’s skill, 
Laughs at her nialiee, and is Folly still. 

Yet well the Muse portrays, in fancied scenes, 

Wliat prich^ will stoop to, what profession means ; 
How formal fools tlui farce of state applaud ; 

How caution watches at the lips of fraud ; 

'fin; wordy variances of domestic life ; 

Tlie tyrant husband, the retorting wife ; 

The snar(‘s for innoeenee, the lie of trade, 

And the smooth tongu«‘’s habitual masqueradc.(*) 
With lu‘r th(^ Virtue's too obtain a place, 

Kach g(*iith' ])assion, each b(*coming grace ; 

The social joy in life’s s(‘curer road, 

Irs (‘asy ple asure, its substantial good ; 

riie happy thought that conscious virtue gives, 

And all that ought to live, and all that lives. 

Hut who are th('S(‘ ? Methinks a noble mien 
And au ful grandeur in their form are seen, 

Now ill disgrace' ; what though by time is spread 
Polluting elust o’e'i* ('ve'ry re'verend head; 

WJiat though lieneath yon gihh’d tribe' they lie. 
And (lull obs(*rvers ])ass insulting by : 
forbid it shame, forbid it decent awe, 

What seems so grave, should no att(‘ntion draw ! 
j Come, let us then with reven nd ste p advance, 

I And gr(*et — the ancient worthies of JtoMANCE. (-) 

(1) 4 [" The* days of ComcHly are gone, nJ.is! 

When Congrove’s fool could vie with Molifere*s 
Socitty is sinoijth’d to that excess. 

That nmtnicrs hardly ditl'or more than dross.’*-— B y iioN.] 

(2) C“ In the view taken by Hurd, Percy, and other older authorities. 
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Hence, ye profane ! I feel a former dread, 

A thousand visions float around my head : 

Hark I hollow blasts through empty courts resound 
And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk round ; 
See ! moats and bridges, walls and castles rise, 
Ghosts, fairies, demons, dance b(‘fore our eyes ; 

Lo ! magic verse inscribed on golden gate. 

And bloody hand that beckons on to fate : — 
‘‘And who art thou, thou little page, unfold ? 

“ Say, doth thy lord my Clarilu*! withhold ? 

Go tell him straight, Sir Knight, thou must resipi 
“ The captive queen ; — for Claribel is mine/’ 
Away he flies ; and now for bloody deeds, 

Black suits of armour, masks, and foaming steeds ; 
The giant falls ; his recreant throat I se ize. 

And from his corslet take the massy k(‘ys : — 
Dukes, lords, and knights in long ])roc('ssion move. 
Released from bondage with my virgin love* : — 
She comes ! she come*s I in all the charms of ye)utl!. 
Unecjuaird love, and unsuspe*cte*d truth ! 


the origin ami history of rotnantic fiction, their attentions were so cxcl i- 
sively fixed ujion the romance of chivalry alone, that they seem to 
forgotten that, however interesting anti pwuliar, it forineil only one .-jhm k? 
of a very numerous and extensive genus. The progre-is of roinai.r,*, m 
fact, keeps pace with that of scwicty, which cannot long exist, even in tin 
simplest state, without exhibiting some si»ecimens of this attractive stile 
composition. It is not meant, by this assertion, that in early ages such nar. 
ratives were invent(?d in the character of mere fictions, devised to jias' 
away the leisure of those who have time enough to read and attend to them 
On the contrary, romance and real hi.story have the same common oriKi" 
It is the aim of the former to maintain as long as possible the ma^k of 
veracity; and, indewi, the traditional memorials of all earlier ages partake 
in such a varied and doubtful degree of the qualities essential to thoM- 
opiHisite lines of comf>osition, that they form a mixed class between thi'm; 
and may Ikt termed either roniaiitu’ histories, or historical romances, ai- 
cording to the pnqiortion in which their truth is debased by fiction, or 
their fiction mingled with truUi.’' — Sir Walter Scott.3 
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All ! happy he who thus, in magic themes, 

O’er worlds bewitch’d, in early rapture dreams, 
WluTe wild Enchantment waves her potent wand, 
And I'ancy’s beauties fill her ftiiry land ; 

Where doubtful objects strange d(\sir(‘s excite, 

And Fear and Ignorance afford delight. 

But lost, for ever lost, to me these joys, (^) 

Which Jleason scatters, and which Time destroys ; 
Too dearly bought: inaturer judgment calls 
My busied mind from tahis and madrigals ; 

Mj doughty giants all are slain or fled, 

Andall my knights — blue, green, and yellow — dead ! 
No more the midnight fairy tribe I view, 

All in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 


1) [Original MS. ; — 

Ah f lost, for ever lost, to me those charms, 

Tlioso lofty notions and divine alarms. 

Too dearly bought — maturer judgment calls 
My pensive .soul from tales and madrigals — 
l or who so blc.>t or who so great as 1, 

Wing’d round the glolK* with Rowland or Sir Guy ? 

Alas ! no more I see my queen repair 
To balmy bowers that b»v om in the air, 

Where on their rosy beds the Graces rest, 

Aixl not a care lies heavy on the !)rca.st. 

No more . ) hermit’s mossy cave I choose. 

Nor o’er the babbling brook delight to muse ; 

My doughty giants all are slain or fled, 

And all my knights — bine, green, and yellow — dead! 
Magicians cease to <*harm me with their art. 

And not a grifliii flics to glad my heart. 

No more the midnight fairy tribe I view, 

All in tlie merry moon.shiiie tippling dew. 

The easy joys that charm’d my sfwrtive youth, 

Fly Reason’s power, and shun the voice of Truth. 
Maturer thoughts severer taste prepares. 

And battles every spell that chajin'd my cares. ^ .... 

Can Fiction, then, the noblest bliss .suppU^T.'-^ ^ ~ 
Or joy reside in inconsistency ? ^ y *!!**^ 

Is it then tight, &e.] 
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E en the last lingering fiction of the brainj 
The churchyard ghost, is novv' at rest again ; 

And all these wayward wanderings of iny youth 
Fly Reason's power, and shun the light of Trutli. 

With Fiction (i) then does real joy n'side, 

And is our reason the delusive guide ? 

Is it then right to dream tlie syrens sing ? 

Or mount cmraptun'd on the dragon's wing ? 

No , 't is the infant mind, to care unknown. 

That makes th’ imagined paradise its own ; 

Soon as reflections in tin' bosom rist‘. 

Light sluml)ers vanish from the clomh'd eyes : 
The tear and smile, that on(‘e tog(‘th(‘r rose. 

Are then divore(*d ; the head and lu'art are foes : 
Enchantment bows to Wisdom's serious ])Ian, 
And Pain and Prudence make and mar the man. ( 

f “ 'rnitli is always strange — 

Stranger than Fiction. If it coul<l be told, 

How inucli would Novels gain by the exchange I 
How did’erently the world would men behold ! 

How oft would vice and virtue placis change! 

The new world would be nothing to the old, 

If some (’olumbus of the moral seas 

Would show mankind their souls’ antipotle.s.” — Byron.] 

(2) [Here follows, in the original tlraft : — 

But who are these, a trib<‘ that soar al)ovo. 

And tell more tender tales of motlern lovey 
A N\n EL train! the broot! of old Kfunanee, 

Conceivwl by Folly on the coast of France, 

That now with lighter thought, and gentler tire, 

Fsurp the honours of their drooping sire ; 

And still fantastic, vain, and trilling, sing 
Of many a soft and inconsistent thing, — 

Of rake.s rciH*nt\ng, clogg’d in Hymen’s chain — 

Of nymph reclined by iinpresuming swain — 

Of captains, colonel.*!, lord.s, and annoroiis knights, 

That find in humbler nymphs such (*hastc delights, 

Su!:h heavenly charms, so gentle, yet so gay. 

That all their former follies fly away. 
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While thus, of power and fancied empire vain, 
With various tlioughts my mind 1 <*ntertain ; 


Honour springs up, where’er their looks impart 
A moment’s sunshine to the harden’d heart — 

A virtue, just before the rover’s jest, 

(■rows like a mushroom in his melting breast. 
iVlueh, too, they tell of cottages and sinules. 

Of balls, and routs, and midnight masfjuerades. 

Where dangerous men and dangerous mirth reside. 
And Virtue goes — on purpose to be tried. 

These are the tales that wake the soul to lib*. 

That eharm the sprightly niece and forward wile. 

That form the manners of a polish’d age. 

And ea(^h pure easy moral of the Stage. 

Thus to her friend the ever-faithful she — 

The tender Delia — writes, securely free — 

Delia from i 'hool was Intel* bold to rove, 

Where yet Lucinda meditated l<»ve — 

“ Oh thou, the partner of my pensive breast, 

And, Imt for one! its Most delightful guest, 

But for that one of whom ’t was joy to talk. 

When the eh.i>t<* moon gleam’d o er our ev ning walk. 
And coiting fondly in the neighbouring groves 
'I'he pretty MOigsters all enjoy’d their lf»vesj 
Keceive! iis witness nil ye powers ! I send. 

With melting heart, this token of thy friend. 

“ Calm was tt)e night ! ami every bree/e wa.s low ; 
Swift ran the .stream — hut, ah ! the moments slow! 
Tly swift, ye inoment>! .slowly run, thou stream. 

And on thy margin let a maiden dream. 

“ Methought he eaiiie, my Harry, young ajul gay. 
The very youth that .stole my heart away. 

1 wake. Surprise! yet guess how blest \va.s 1 ! 

With Uioks of love — ’he very youth wa.s by. 

* Whose is that form my Delia’s lM>som hides 'i 
Whar youth <livjnelv blest within presi»les ? ’ 

He s]ioke and sigh’d. His sighs my fear supprest, 

He seizi^l his angid ft‘nn, and actions spoke the rest 
” Oh, Virtue! brighter th.iu the -..oontide ray! 

Still guide my steps, and guide them nature’s way ; 
With satred preeepts till the youlhfnl mind, 

.Soothe all its eares, and force it to lie kiiul.” 

Thus, gentle pa.ssions warm tin* generous maid. 

No more reluctant, and no moie afiaid ; 

Thtis Virtue shines, and in her loveli<'»t dress 
Not over nice, nor Virtue to excess. 
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While books, my slaves, with tyrant hand I seize, 
Pleased with the pride that will not let them please 
Sudden 1 find terrific thoughts arise, 

And sympathetic sorrow fills niy eyes ; 

For, lo ! while yet my heart admits the wound, 

I see the Critic army ranged around. (*) 

Near tlicso I look, and lo! a reptile raee. 

In go<Kily vests eonceal the want ofgraee; 

The brood of Humour, Fancy, Frolic, Fun, 

'I'lie talc obscene, the miserable pun ; 

The jest that Laughter loves, he knows not why. 

And Whim tells quaintly with distorted eye. 

Here Languor, yawning, pays his first devoirs, 

Atnl skijiis sedately o’er his dear Memoirs ; 

Here tries his tedious moments to emi»loy. 

And, palsied by enjoyment, dreams of joy ; 

From all the tribe his little knowletlge steals, 

From dull '(\)r|»<?does,” and “ Electric Eels* ; ” 

And every trifle of a trifling age, 

That .shames the closet, or degrades the Stage.3 
[Original MS. : — 

Here as I stand, of sovereign power po.sses.s’d, 

A vast ambition tiros my swelling breast j 
1 deal destruction roun<l, and, all severe, 

Damn with a diish, and censure w itb a sneer ; 

Or from the Critic wrest a sinking cause, 

Kejudge his justice, and repeal his laws ; 

Now’ half by judgment guided, half by whim, 

1 griisp disputed power, :iiid tyrannise like him ^ 

Food tVir the mind 1 .seek ; but who .-.hall find 
'J'he fo(Hl that .satisfies the craving mind ? 
lake fire it rages; and its fatal rage 
W'hat pains can deaden, aiul what c.are iusuagc ? 

C'hokirii by it.s fuel, though it clnudt'd lie.s. 

It soon eats through, and crave.s for new supplies ; 

Now here, now tlmre, with sudden fury brcak.s 
And to its substance turn.s whate’er it takcis. 

To weighty thejiies I fly with eager haste. 

And skim their trca-surcs like the man of taste ; 

From a few p.ages leiirii the whole d(>sign. 

And damn a bmik for one su.spicious line. 

Or steal its sentiment.H, and rail them mine!] 

* [Two jKiems, di*signatcd, by the Monthly Reviewers, “ poetical smut 
- U(K;hestcr reviveil.”3 
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Foes to our race ! if ever ye have known 
A fathers fears for offspring of your own ; (*) 

If ever, smiling o’er a lucky line, 

Ye thought the sudden sentiment divine, 

Th(*n paused and doubted, and then, tired of doubt, 
With rage as sudden dash’d the stanza out ; — 

If, after fearing much and pausing long, 

Ye venturc'd on the world your labour’d song, 

And from tlie crusty critics of those days 
Iin])l()rod the feeble tribute of their praise ; 
Ileineinber now the fears that moved you then. 

And, spite of trutli, let mercy guide your pen. 

What v{?nt’rous ra(!e arc ours I what mighty foes 
Lie waiting all around them to oppose ! 

Wliat treacherous frituuls betray them to the fight ! 
Wljat dang(*rs threaten them I — yet still they write: 
A hapless tribe I to every <‘vil born, 

Wnom villains hate, and fools affect to scorn : 

(1; Noiu> blit ail author knows an autlior's cares, 

Or Fancy’s f'ominess for the child she bears.” — 

So writes Cowper — and in illustration of his lines it may be permitted to 
•]iii)ti‘ one of his own private letters in 17S2 : — ” Before I hud published, 
1 said to myself, ‘ Yon and I, !Mr. Coviper, will not concern ourselves much 
ahout ’vliat the eritics may say of our bcwik.’ But, havin;; once sent my 
wits lor a venture, I soon beeaim* anxious ahout the issue, and found that 
I could not be satistiixl with a warm place in my own good graces, unless 
my friends were pleastnl with me as much as I pleasetl myself. Meeting 
with their approbation, I began to feel the workings of ambition. ‘ It is 
well,’ said I, ‘ that my friends an- pleased; hut friends are sometimes par- 
tial, and mine, I ha\ e rea.son to think, are not altogether free from bi.'is : 
ineihinks I should like to hear a .stranger or two speak well of me.’ I was 
presently gratified by the u)>probation of the London Magazine and the 
Uentleman’.,, and by the plaudit of Dr. Franklin : hut the Monthly Ke- 
view', the most formidable of all my judges, is still behiml. What will this 
rritkal Uhadamanthus say, when my shivering genius shall appear before 
bun ? Still he kcep.s me in hot water, and I must wait another month for 
Ins award.”] 
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Strangers they come, amid a world of woe, 

And tasU^ the largest portion eni they go, (') 

(1) [“ Fortune has rarely condescended to be tlie companion of genius ; 
the dunce finds a hundred roads to her palace; there is but <mc open, and 
that a very indifferent one, for men of letters. Why should we not erect 
an asylum for venerable genius, jis we do for the brave and the helpless 
part of our citizens ? When even fame will not protect the man «)f genius 
from famine, charity ought. Nor should such an act be considered as a 
debt incurred by the holjdess member, but a tribute w'e pay to genius. 
Even in these enlighteniHl times, such have lived in obscurity, while their 
reputation was w’idely spread ; and have perisluMi in poverty, while their 
works were etiriching the booksellers.”— D’Isuam.i. 

“ We h.'ive living minds, who have done their duty to their own age and 
to posterity. Such men complain not of the age, but of air anomalous in- 
justice in the law.s. 'I'hey complain that authors arc deprived of a per- 
petual property in the produce of their own labours, when all other persons 
enjoy it as an indefeasible and acknowlerlged right ; — and they ask, upon 
what principle, with what equity, or under what pretence of public g(.MKl, 
tliey arc subjected to this injurious enactment ? Is it because tlndr lalrour 
ia so light, the endowments which are rtMpiired for it so common, the attain, 
ments so cheaply and easily arquirc<l, and the present remuneration in all 
cases 80 adequate, so ample, and so certain ? The act is so curiously in- 
jurious in ita operation, that it hears with most hardship ui>on the 
works. For lKM*ks of great imnuHliato |M>pularity have their run, and coiiiC 
to a dead stop ; the liardship is U|>on tho.se which win their way slowly and 
difficultly, hut keep the field at last. In such cases, when the copyriglif, 
as by the existing law, depart.s from the author’s family at his death, or at 
the end of twenty. eight years from the first publication of every work (if 
lie dies before the expiration of that term), his n’preseutatives are dejiriviHl 
of their property just us it would begin to provt* a valuable iuheritann>. 
The last de.seendant.s of Milton died in ]M)ver1y. 'riu* descendants Jif sliak- 
speare. are living in jxivcrty, and in the lowest condition of life. Is tins 
just to these individuals? Is it grateful to the memory of tlu)se win* arc 
the pride and boast of their country ? Is it honourable or becoming to ns, 
a.s a nation, bolding the name of Shak.speare anti Milton in veneration ? 'I’o 
have placet! the ilescendants of Shaks|)eare ami Milton in respertaliillty and 
comfort, siinple ju.stice w;is all that was rt't{uirt‘d ; — only that they should 
have |K)ssos.‘ied the perpetual copyright of their ancestors* works — only 
that they .should ntjt have been depriveil of their proper inheritance. Be 
lieving as I do, that if .society continues to impnive, no inju.stict‘ will lonj: 
be fK*nnitted to continue alter it has been fairly exposed, and is clearly ay- 
prchemled, I cannot but b(‘lieve that a time must c»»me when the rights ol 
literalure will be acknowledged, aiul its wrongs rixlrcssod ; and that those 
autlirirs hereafter wIkj shall rlcserve well of posterity, will have no cause 
to reproach thiipselves for having sacrificed the interests of their children 
when they disregarded the pursuit of fortune for themselves.*'— -Southky.] 
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Pensive I spoke, and cast mine eyes around ; 

The roof, niethought, return’d a solemn sound ; 
Each column seem’d to shake, and clouds, like smoke. 
From dusty piles and ancient volumes broke ; 
Gathering above, like mists condensed they seem, 
Exhaled in summer from the rushy stream ; 

Like flowing robes th(*.y now appear, and twine 
Round tJie large members of a form divine ; 

His silv(^r beard, that swept his agcid breast, 

His pie rcing eye, that inward light express’d, 

Were seen, — but clouds and darkness veil’d the rest. 
Fi^ar chill’d niy heart: to one of mortal race. 

Mow awful seem’d the G(*nius of tlie. place ! 

So ill Cimm(*rian shores, Ulysses saw 
His parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe;(‘) 
Like him 1 stood, and wrapt in tliought profound. 
When from th<» pitying power broke forth a solemn 
sound : — 

“ Care lives with all(- ); no rules, no precepts save 
The wise from woe, no fortitude the brave ; 

“ Grief is to man as certain as the gravii : 

‘‘ Teuipi'sts and storms in life’s whoh* progrt'ss rise, 
“ And hope shines tlimly through o'erclouded skies; 


(1) Striu k at tiu' si.nlit, I melt with filial wtH\ 

Ami down my cheek the pious sorrows flow.” — Pope’s Uotner. 

(|) C “ The canker- worm 

Will feed u|K)n the f.iirest, freshest cheek, 

As well as further drain the wither’d form. 

Care, like a housekeeper, brings every week 
His hills in, and, however we may storm. 

They must he paid : — though six days smoothly run. 

The seventh will bring bluc-tlevils, or a dun.” — I3 ykon.] 

VOL. II. F 
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‘ Some drops of comfort on the favour’d fall, 

‘ But showers of sorrow are the lot of all ; (^) 

‘ Partial to talents, then, shall Heav’n withdraw 
‘ Th’ afflicting rod, or break the general law ? 

‘ Shall he who soars, inspired by loftier views, 

‘ Life’s little cares and little pains refuse ? 

‘ Shall he not rather feel a <loublo share 
‘ Of mortal woe, when doubly arm’d to bear ? 

“ Hard is his fate who builds his peace of mirnl 
‘ On the precarious nu*rey of mankind ; 

Who liopcs for wild and visionary things, 

And mounts o’er unknown seas with vent’ rows win|Ts : 
■ But as, of various evils that bc'fal 

• The human race, some portion goes to all ; 

• To him perliaps the milder lot’s assign’d. 

Who feels his consolation in his min<i ; 

And, lock’d within his bosom, bears a])out 
A mental charm for every care without. (-) 


(1) [“ Cares, Ixrth in kiml ami degree, are as iniiuinerahle as the sands ni 
the sea-shore ; and the fable which Hyginus Mas so pleasantly eon.structe! 
on this subject, shows that man is their proper prey. ‘ Care,’ saj.s In, 
‘ crossing a dangerous brook, collected a mass of the dirty slime whicl» de- 
formcil its banks, ami mouldwl it into the image of an earthly In'iii;,', 
which Jupiter, on p;cs.sing by .s(K)u afterwards, touched with ctherial liri, 
and warmed into animation ; hut, In'ing at a loss what name to give tln' 
new jjroduction, and di.sputing to whom of right it belongetl, the matte: 
waa rcferrcil to Saturn, who decreed that his name should be .vav, /Aww ". 
ri// humuy from the <Jirt of which he had heeii made; that care shoiiid 
entirely |K>s.sess his mind while living; that Trllus, or the earth, sbouhl 
receive his Iwly when dead ; uml that Jupiter should di.iiKisc of hi.s celpsti;il 
essence according to his iliscretion. Thus wa.s man made the proi)erty nt 
care from his original fonnation ; ami di.scontent, the ofllspring of care, I>a- 
ever since lK*cn bis insefmrable l oinpanion.”' ■— Ui aro.v.^ 

It i.s to literature, humanly speaking, that I am heholden for even 
bics.sing which I enjoy, — health of mind and activity t»f mind, content- 
ment, cheerfulness, continncfl I'lnployinent, and therewrith continual pi* ;'* 
stirc?, ‘ 111 omnibus requiem qusesivi,* said Thomas a Kempis, ‘ sed n"" 
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E’en in the pangs of each domestic grief, 

“ Or health or vigorous hope affords relief ; 

“ And every wound the tortured bosom fet'ls, 

Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; 

“ Some generous friend, of ample power possess’d ; 

Some feeling heart, that bleeds for the distress'd ; 
“ Some breast that glows with virtues all divine ; 
“Some noble RUTLAND ('), misery’s friend and 
thine. 


iuveni in angnlis ct libcllis.* 1 too have found rc^iose when* ht* jlid, in 
»><ioks. WherovtT these liooks of mine nuiy bo di^p^•rsctl, there is not ont* 
iinong tliein that will ever bo more oomforUibly lodgwl, or more highly 
prized by its possessor j and generations may pass away before some of them 
will again find a reader. It is well that we do not moralise too much np<m 
>ncli subjects ~ 

* For foresight is a melancholy gift, 

Which bares the bald, and spernls the alUtoo-swifl.’ 
lint the dispersion of a library, whether in retrospect or in anticipation, is 
always to me a melancholy thing. How many such dispersions must have 
taken ])lace to have made it possible that th<*se books should thus be brought 
together here among the Cumberland mountains ! Not a few i>f these 
volumes have been cast up from the wreck of the family or convent libraries 

liuring the late revolution I am sorry when 1 see the name of a former 

owner obliterated in a Imok, or the plate of his arms ilcfaced. Poor me- 
morials though they be, yet they are something savcnl for a while from ol>. 
Iivi(»n ; .an«l I .should lx* almost as unwilling to destroy them, as to cf!;u\ 
the Hi. >nr,'t of a lomostone. There may be sometimes a ple.asun' in re- 
cognising them, sometimes a salut ary sadness.” — Soi thf.y.] 

1, 1) [Charles fourth Dukeof Rutland, died in 17^7. Scerrw/-', Vol. I. p. 1 PJ. 
The following eiilogiimi on his tJrace was delivertnl by Bishop Watson, in 
the House of Peers : — “ 'I'he de.ad, my lonls, listen not to tlie coinmeiulation 
of the living ; or, greatly as I loved him, I would not now have praisetl 
hill.. The world was not aware of half his ability — was nut conscious of 
lialf his worth. I had long and intimate ext^rience of them both. His 
judgnunt in the cfuuluct of public adairs was, I verily believe, ojuallwi by 
lew n^n of his .age; his probity and di.sintercstedness were exeeetlod by 
none. All the letters which 1 receivixl from him respecting the public state 
■'f Ireland (and they were not .a few avere written with profound good 
'Cnse: they all breathe the s.ame lilMwal spirit, ha\ e all the .>ame coimnon 

F ‘2 
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‘‘ Nor say, the Muse’s song, the Poet’s pen, 

“ Merit the scorn tliey meet from little men. 

‘‘ With cautious freedom if tJie numbers flow, 

“ Not wildly high, nor pitifully low ; 

If vice alone their honest aims oppose, 

“ Why so ashamed their friends, so loud their foes : 
“ Happy for men in every age and clime, 

If all the sons of vision dealt in rhyim?. 

“ Go on, then, Son of Vision ! still pursue 
‘‘ Thy airy <lreams; the world is dreaming too. 

“ Ambition’s lofty views, the pomp of state, 

“ The pride of wealth, the splendour of the gr(‘at, 
“ Stripp’d of their uuisk, their cares and troublr s 
known, 

“ Are visions far h'ss happy than tliy own : 

“ (io on ! and, while the sons of care complain, 

“ Be wisely gay and innocently vain ; 

‘‘ While serious souls are by their tears undone, 
Blow sportive bladders in the l)(‘amy sun. 


tendency : — not that of agKr.nulising Oreat Britain by the ruin of In I.imiI 
— not that of luMieliting Ireland at the expen«-e of (ireat Britain —but tii.if 
of proinotiiiK tlu* united intere>U of both countries, as essential 
of the coininoii empire. In priwite life, I know that he had a stronjt sciisr 
of religion : he showed it in imitating his illustrious father in one ot Ih 
most t haracteristic parts, that of being alive to every imimlse of compas- 
sion. His family, his friends, Ins dependants, all Ins coniu i-tions, » ;;n wit- 
ness for me the warmth ami sincerity of bi.s (HTsonai altacbinents. I>< r 
sinee he was mlniitted as a pupil under me at (’ambri»lge, I have lovctl liin' 
w'ith the affection of a bn>llier. lii.s memory, I trust, will be long revered 
by the people of this country — long held dear hy the [veoi)le of Irelarul — 
and by myself I know it will be held most dear as long as I live.” I n'Ji! 
the ijitrfKlnction of the* Duke of Untland's name in “ 'I'he Library,” it ma.' 
l>e inferred, that Mr. Burke fnul presented Mr. Crabbe t<» bis Ciraee at lea>! 
a >ear Ireforc his apinfintinent oa Doine.stir Chaplain at Belvoir.] 
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And call them worlds 1 and bid the greatest show 
More radiant colours in their worlds below : 
Then, as they break, the slaves of care reprove, 
And tell them. Such are all the toys they love.” (^) 


(I) [On the appearance of the Library in 1781, it was pronounced by the 
Monthly Review to bo the production of no common pen and the 
('ritical Review said — “ A vein of good sense and })hilosoi)hic reflection 
runs through this little performance, which distinguishes it from most 
iiKxlern poems. The rhymes are correct, and the versification smooth and 
harmonious. It is observable that the author, in his account of all the 
Humorous volumes in every science, has never characterised or entered into 
the merits of any particular writer, though he had so fair an opportunity 
from the nature of his subject.” The reader of Mr. Crabbe’s Life can be at no 
Ukss to account for his abstinence from such details as are here alluded to. 
The author, when he wrr>te this {Hietn, liatl prolxibly never seen any con- 
siderable collection of books, except in his melancholy visits to the shops of 
booksellers in Ixnulon in 1780-81.3 




THE VILLAGE. 

IN TWO KOOKS. 


BOOK I. (») 


;i) [The lirst edition of ‘ The Village’ appeared in May, 178.5 
.\uthoi’s prcla<’e, p.;8., and Vol 1. p. 



See the 



The Subject proposed — Remarks upon Pastoral Poetry — A 
IVact of (Country near the Coast described — An ini- 
poverished Horough — Smugglers and tbeir Assistants — 
Rude Planners of the Inhabitants — Ruinous Eftbets of a 
high Tide — The Village Life more generally coiisidered : 
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The Village Life, and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and deelining swains ; 

What labour yii lds, and what, that labour past, 

Age, in its hour of languor, finds at lasts ; 

Wdiat form the real Picture of the lh)or. 

Demand a song — tin* Muse can give no more. 

Fhrd are those times, when, in harmonious strains, 
rin* rustic poet praised his native plains : 

No sh(*pherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Tlieir country’s beauty or their nymphs’ rehearse ;(^ ) 
Y'(‘t still for these we frame the tender strain, 

Still in our lays fond Cory dons complain. 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal. 
The only pains (2),* alas I they never feel. 

(1) {^Strephon. “ In spring tlic lields, in autumn hills I love, 

At morn the plains, .it noon the shady grove. 

But Delia always; absent from her sight. 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at notm delight 
Di^>hnui. Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet fresh as early »tiy,” &c. Pope.} 
(2^ [“ lu order .to form a right judgment of pastoral i>wtry, it will be 
nwoshury to cast back our eyes on the first ages of the world. The 
abund.incc they wore possessed of, seeimil them from avarice, ambition, 
er onvy ; they could scarce have any anxieties or conti'utions, where every 
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Oil Mincio’s banks, in Caesar’s bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the Golden Age again. 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dnuiiii prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Maiituau song ? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Virgil, not wliere Fancy, leads the way ?(i) 

(»ne hail more than he could tell what to do with. Love, indeed, might 
occasion ;sonie rivalships amongst them, because many lovers tix upon nne 
subject, for the loss of which they will be satisfied with no compensation. 
Otherwise it was a state of ease, innocetu e, and contentment ; where 
plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure begot singing, and singing begot jioetry, 
and |x)etry begot pleasure again. An author, therefore, that would write 
pastorals should form in his fancy a rural scene of perfect ease and tranquil- 
lity, where innocence, simplicity, and joy al)ound. It is >u)t enough that 
he writes alxait the country ; he must give us what is agreeable iti that 
JKXMie, and hide what is wretched. I.,et the tranquillity of t!)e pa.storal lift' 
a{>(>ear full and plain, but hide the meanness of it j represent its simplicity 
:is clear a.s you please, but cover its misery. As there is no condition 
exempt from anxiety, 1 will allow shepherds to Ik? afilicted with such mis- 
fortunes as the loss of a favourite lamb, or a faithless mistress. lie may, if 
you please, pick a thorn out of his fiMd, or vent his grief for losing the 
prize in dancing ; but these being small torments, they recommend that 
state which only pnxluces such trifling evils.” — Stkelk.] 

(1) Tliis year (1783) 1 had,” says Boswell, “ an ojiportuuity of seeing, 
by means of one of his fricnd.s, a primf that J)r. ,Iohu.simN talents, as well 
as his obliging services to author.^, were ready as e\ er. He ha<l revistil 
* The Village,’ an admirable ixwin, by the Kev. Mr. ('rablx*. Its Kentiments 
as to the false notions of rustic happiness and ru>tic virtue were quite 
congcniiil with his own ; and he took the trouble, not only to sugge.st slight 
corrcction.s and variations, but to furnish some line.s, when he thought 
he could give the writer’s meaning better than in Iht* u'ords of the in.'/m- 
script. I sh-all give an instance, marking the original by Uom.in, .'uni 
Johnson’s substitution in Italic characters : 

“ ‘ In fairer scciie.s, where |H?aceful pleasures spring, 

Tityrus the pride of Mantuan swains might sing : 

But, charm’d by him, or smitten with his views. 

Shall inixlern jxM-ts court the Mantuan muse ? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 

Where Fancy leads, or Virgil letl the way ? * 

” ‘ On Mincufs hankSf in Carsar's bounlcoM reifiUf ^c. 

Here wc find Ilr. Johnson’s poetical and critical powers undiininishcd 
I must, however, observe, that the aids ho gave to this ix)e»n w'crej.si* 
small as by no means to impair the'distinguished merit of the authcr.”— 
(’noKEB’j Bosu'cll, vol, V. p. 55. 
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Yes, thus the Muses ^ing of happy swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains : 

They boast their peasants* pipes ; but peasants now 
Resign their pipes and plod behind tlic plough ; 

And few, amid the rural-tribe, have time 
To number syllables, and play with rhyme ; 

Save honest Duck,(^) what son of verse could share 
The poet’s rapture and the peasant’s care ? 

Or tli(! great labours of the field degrade, 

With the new ])eril of a poorer trade ? (2) 

From this chief cause tlu'se idle praises spring, 
That themes so easy few forbear to sing ; 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask ; 
fo sing of shepherds is an easy task : (*^) 

(1) [Stopheti Duck, Ihc poetical thrt*shcr. “ It wjis his lot,” says Mt. 
Southey, “ to bo tluck-pock’d by his lawful wife, who told all the iiciph- 
bourhood that her husband dealt with the devil, or was going inacj ; for he 
did tmthingbut talk to himself and tell his fingers.” Some of his verses 
having bwn shown to »Jneen Caroline, she settletl twelve shillings a week 
uix)n him, and appoint(Hl him keeper of her scl(H*t library at ibehmond, 
called Merlin’s Cave. He afterwards tewk orders, and obtained the living 
of Hyfleet, in Surrey. Gay, in a letter to Swift, says, I do not envy 
Stephen Duck, who is the favourite y- et of the court j” and Swift wrote 
up»)ii him the following e])igram : — 

” The thie.xhcr. Duck, could o’er the Queen prevail ; 

The proverb says, ‘ nu fence against a flail* 

From ihrt’nhing corn, he turns to thrt^sh hiji brain.'. 

For which her Majesty allows him grains ; 

Though 'tis confest, th:d those who ever saw 
His poems, think them all not wmrth a straw. 
llirice liapjiy Duck ! employM in threshing stubhU\ 

Thy toil is lessen’d, and thy profits double.” 

StepKtin’s end was an unhappy one. Growing melancholy, in 17o0, he 
threw himself into the river near Heading, and wa.H drowned.] 

(2) [“ Uobert BUminficld had better have remained a shoemaker, or even 

a tarmer’s boy ; for he would have b»'en a farmer perhaps in tunc j and now 
he is an unfortunate Crabbk’j Journat, 1817. J 

(3) ZOrig, Ed. They ;i»k no thought, re^piirc no deep design, 

But swell the song, liquify the hue.] 
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The happy youth assumes tffe common strain, 

A njmiph his mistress, and himself a swain ; 

With no sad scones he clouds his tuneful prayer. 
But all, to look like her, is paintt'd fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes or for him that larms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of tlu' place*, 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 

On their bare heads and dewy t(*in])l(*s play ; 

W^hile some, with feebler heads and fainter !i(*arts, 
Deplore th<*ir fortum*, yet sustain their parts — 
Then shall I dare these* real ills to liichi 
In tinsel trapi)ings of poetic ])rid(‘ ? 

No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast. 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; ( ' ) 
Where other cares than those* tin* Muse relates, 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 

By such examples taught, I paint the ('ot. 

As Truth Avill j)aint it, and as Bards will not : 

Nor you, ye Poor, of letter’d scorn com])lain, 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 
O'crconu* by labour, and bow’d down by time. 

Feel you the barr(*n flatte ry of a rhyim* ? 

Can poets sootlui you, when you pirn* for bread. 

By winding myrtles round your ruin’d shed ? 

Can their light tales your weighty griefs o’(*rpower, 
Or glad with airy iiiirth the toilsome hour ? 


(1) [ \ldborough was, hialf ;i rentury ago, a j>r>f»r ami wrt tclxHl place, 
consisteu ol two par.ilid luf stn-ds, runtiing botwcon mean and 

scrambling houses, the abode's of seafaring men, pilots, and fishers 

Such waa the squalid see that first oi»ciic<l on the author of ** The \ d- 
lage.” See anti^ VoL 1. p. 9. j 
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Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grow n o'er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a lengtii of burning sand appears, 
Wlierc the thin liarvest waves its witlier’d ears ; 

Rank w^eetls, that every art and care defy, 

R(ugu o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye ; 

TIktc thisth's stretch their prickly arms afar. 

And to th(^ ragged infant threat(‘n war ; (i) 

There p()]jpi(‘s nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
Tliere tln^ bliui bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 

()'(‘r th<! young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sictkly blade ;(-) 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

Ami a sad s])lendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nyin])h whom wr(*tch(‘d arts adorn, 
betray’d by man, then left for man to scorn ; 

Whose ch('ek in vain assumes the mimic rose. 

While lu r sad eyes tin* troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here* joyless roam a w ild amphibious race, 

W ith sullen woe disjday’d in every face ; 

Who, far from civil arts and st)eial Hy, 

And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here too the law less merchant of tin* main 
Draws from his plougli th’ intoxicated swain ; 

(1) [Tim jj'urturf was C()pU‘<l, in f very rosptrt, from tlu' SLcncoftlioixxM's 
nativity an<l boyt.sh tlays. Vol. I. p. 10.3 

(S) [“ 'this 18 a tine ilojcriptioii of that iM^ruliar sort of barrenness which 
prevails along the saiuly and thinly inhabited sliores of the channel” — 
Jekfrey.} 
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Want only claim’d the labour of the day, 

But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

Where are the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play’d down the setting sun ; 
Who struck with matchless force tlie bounding ball, 
Or made the poiid’rous quoit obliquely fall ; 

While some huge Ajax, terrible and strong. 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng. 

And fell beneath him, foil’d, while, far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks retiirn’<l the sound ?( > ) 
Wiierc now are these? — Beneath yon cliff’ they stanil. 
To show tlie freighted pinnace wh(*rc‘ to land ; 

To load the ready steed with guilty ha.st(‘. 

To fly in terror o’er the })athless wast(‘, 

Or, when detc^cted, in their straggling course, 

To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 

Or, yielding part (wliich ecpial knaves demand ), 

To gain a lawless j)assport through thi^ laml. 

Here, wand’ring long, amid thes(' frf)winng fields, 
I sought the simple life that Nature yields ; 

Rapine and Wrong and Fear usurp’tl her j)lacf, 

And a bold, artfid, surly, savag(‘ rac«* ; 

Who, only skill’d to take the tinny tribe, 

Tiie yearly dinm r, or septennial bril)e, 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run higii, 

On the to.st ves.sel bend their eager < ye. 

Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way ; 
Theirs, or tlu^ ocean’s, iniserabh* ])rey. 

As on theirn* iglibouriiigbeach yon sw allow sstaiui. 
And wait for favouring winds to h‘av( the land ; 

! [MS. — Aiu! foilM brnoath the vouhk fell. 

When peals of jiraise the merry inUehit'f tell 'f ’‘J 
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While still for flight the ready wing is spread : 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 

Fled from these shor(‘s where guilt and famine reign, 
And cried. Ah ! hapless they who still remain ; 

Who still remain to liear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy wavers devour tiie lessening shore ; 

Till some fierce tide(^), with more imperious sway, 
Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 

When th(‘ sad tenant weeps from door to door ; 

And begs a poor jirotectioii from the poor ! (-) 

But tliese are sctnies where Natun^’s niggard hand 
(iav(^ a spare portion to the famish’d land ; 

Hi'r’s is the fault, if here mankind complain 
or fruith‘ss toil and labour spent in vain ; 

Blit yet in otlier scenes more fair in view, 

Wlien Phnity smiles — alas! she smiles for few — 
And those who tastt* not, yet behold her store, 

Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore — 

'fhe w(‘alth around them makes them doid)ly poor. 

Or will you deinii them amply ])aid in health. 
Labour’s fair child, that languishi's with wealth ? 

(io tlien ! ajid sei' them rising with the sun, 
Tlirough a long (‘ourse of daily toil to run ; 

Sei! tluMU beneath the dog-star’s raging lu'at, 

WluMi the knees tremble and tin* temples beat;('^ ) 

(1^ [Mr. ('rabbi* was nlUni hrard to dcKcribr a remarkable si>rinji-tule, 
in .laiuiary, when rleven houKCH at Alillioroiigh were at oneedemo- 
ILsluil.] 

tii) [Tljese lines, expressive of’ Mr. Crablv's feelings on quitting his 
n.ativo ulai e, were, he hail rea.suii to tK*lie\e, ilu* verj \ersos which first 
satisfieif Httrke that he wa.s a pw't. See anti, Vol. 1. p. PJj 
(•>) [Original MS. : — 

Like him to make the plenteous harvest grow, 

And yet not sh.are thcpleiPy they bestow.] 
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Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 

And hoard up aclies and anguish for their ag(‘ ; 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps pursue. 
When their warm [)ores imbibe tiie evening dew ; 
Then own that labour may as latal be 
To these thy slaves, as thine excess to thee. ( * ) 
Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
Strives in strong toil the fainting heart to hidi; ; 
There may you s(^e the youth of slender iVame 
Contend witli weakness, weariness, and shame; 

Y(^t, urged along, and proudly loth to yitdd, 

He strived to join his fellows of the field : 

Till long-contending natun* droops at last. 
Declining liealth rejects his poor repast, 

His cheerless spouse the coming danger set s. 

And mutual murmurs urge the slow tlisease. 

Yet grant them health, ’tis not for us to tt'll, 
Though the head droops not, that the heart is well ; 
Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare, 
Plentt^ous and plain, that hap[)y p(*asants share ! 

Oh ! triHe not with wants you cannot fetd. 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted m(‘al ; 

(1) [** those who at e:me on dainty fan* 

Pity the reapers, who their tVasts prepare : 

For toils scarce e\er ceasiiiK press Un in)w — 
liest never does but on the sablwith show ; 

And barefy that <Mir masters will allow. 

Think what a ]iuinriil life we ilaily lead ; 

Each rnorMiiK,' early rise, go late to IkmI ; 

Nor when a.sieep are we 8tH*iire from pain — 

We then perfonn tair lalNUirs o’er aKain. 

Hard fate I our lal>oiirs even in sleep don’t cease ; 

Scarce Hercules e’er felt such toils as these! Duck.] 
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Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous, such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. 

Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please; 
Go ! if the peaceful cot your praises share. 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there ; 

If peace be his — that drooping w(‘ary sire. 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire ; 

Or hers, that matron ])ah*, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretchetl hearth th* expiring brand ! 

Nor yet can Time itstdf obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts, due respc'ct and ease ; 

For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can with no cares except its own engage ; 

Who, propt oil that rude staff, looks up to see 
d'lie bare arms brokcui from the withering tree, 

( )ii which, a boy, he climb’d the loftiest bough, 
Then his first joV) but his sad emblem now. 

He once was ehi<‘f in all the rustic trade ; 

His steady hand the straightest furrow made ; 

Full many a prize he won, and still is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allow'd ;(^) 


;1) [“ Mr. CraMH* oxMihits the common people of pretty much 

they ;ire, ami a.s they must ap}M .ir t everyone wh will take the trouble 
of examiihity inU) their coiulitieu ; a the same tin that he remlers his 
.skctihi-s in a very high degree mten ting and be; iitifid, — by >cUvting 
what is nnwt fit for description ; by g 'ouping them eh forms a.s must 
catch the iittetitioii or awake tl -inory ; and hy scattering over the 
whole, such traits of inorul .sen>ihdity, of san H.<m, and of useftil reflet'tion, 
as every one must feel to Iv natural, and own to he powerfuL In short, 
he show's us something which wre have all st'on, or may see, in real life; 
;u\d drj^ws from it siieh fet'Uiigs .uid sueb reflivtit>ns, as every human being 
must ackiiowUHlge that it i^ calculate«l to excite. He delights us by the 
truth, and vivid and picturesqi o beauty, of his n'|»rescntations, and hy the 
I'lrcc and pathos of the sensations with w'hieh we feel that they ought to lx* 
connoctetl.” — Jeffrey.^ ' 

VOL. II. G 
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A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes, 

He hears and smiles, then thinks again and sighs : 
For now he journ(*ys to liis grave in pain ; 

The ricli disdain liim ; nay, the poor disdain : 
Alternate masters now their slave command, 

Urge the weak efforts of his feeble liaiid, 

And, when his age attempts its task in vain, 

With ruthless taunts, of lazy poor <*oniplain.( 1) 

Oft may you see Jiim, when lie temls the sheej). 
His winter charge, beiu'ath tin* hillock wei'p ; 

Oft hear him murmur to tln^ winds that blow 
O’er his white locks and bury tlnuu in snow, 

When, roused by rage ami muttering in tin* morn. 
He mends tin* brol'cn edge with icy thorn : — 

“ Why do I live, wlnui I d<*sir(‘ to be 
“ At once from life ami life’s long labour free? 

‘‘ Lik(‘ leaves in spring, the young are blown away. 
“ Without the sorrows of a slow decay ; 

“ I, like yon witln*r’d leaf, remain ix'himl, 

“ Nipt by the frost, and shivering in the wind ; 

“ There it abid(*s till younger buds come on, 

“ As I, now all my fi‘llow-swains are gf>ne ; 

“ Then, from the rising generation thrust, 

“ It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust. 

These fruitful fields, thesi? numerous flocks 1 see. 
‘‘ Are otliers’ gain, luit killing cares to me ; 

“ To m(^ tln^ childn*?! of my youth are lords. 

Cool in their looks, but hasty in their words :(-) 


(l) A paujier who, In-ing nearly past hi<4 UilKuir, in oinploywl by «lirfV*rc«i 
mantrrs ! jr a lenjjth of tiino, i>ro|K)rtione(] to their iMTUpationn. 

(g) [Original MS. : — ** Slow in their gills, hut hasty in their words 
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Wants of their own demand their care ; and who 
‘‘ Feels his own want and succours others too ? 

A loiKily, wretclied man, in j)ain I go, 

“ None ne<*d my help, and none relieve my woe ; 

“ Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid, 

“ And men forget the wretch they wouhl not aid.*’ 
Thus, groan the old, till, by disease oppr( ss’d. 
They taste a final woe, and tlnui they rest. 

Theirs is yon House that holds the ])ansh poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarcer bear the brok(‘ii dof)r : 
TJkuv, when* the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 
And the dull wluu*! hums doleful through the day ; — 
riiere children dw(*ll who know^ no parents’ care : 
l\irents, who know' no children's love, dwe ll there I 
Ili art-brokeii matrons on tiudr joyless beei, 
f orsaken wives, and mothers iu‘\ (‘v wed ; 

Dejected w idows w ith unheeded tears, 

And eri})pled ag(^ w ith more than childhood ft'ars ; 
'Die lame, the blind, and, far the happi(*st they ! 
riie moping idiot, and the imnlman gay.(’) 


'n [This <lesrripti<'n of the Parish Pnor-housc, anti that of the Village 
\lH)tho( ary, lower down, were in-icrtetl by Hurke in the Annual Ilegister, 
iiul aderwartls l>y Dr. Vitesiinus Knt»x in the MIegant F.xfraets, along with 
the liiuvs wji the tild ronianeers fnnn “ The Library.” 'I’he ettivt produet'd 
by thest' speeiniens hits been alre;»d> illustrattHl by a letter fn>in Sir \V. St‘ott 
to Mr. Crabbe, written in lSd<,». See the prwMling volume t'f this collection, 
|i. l‘>l. ’I'lie iMiet Wordsworth, tin reatling that letter, has saiil ; — “ I first 
leeame act|uainttHl with Mr. I’rabbe’s work.s in the same way. ami ahmit 
tile same time, as did Sir Walter S« oft, ns apjH*avs from his li-tter ; and the 
<‘xtra 'ts made Kueh an iitiprcs«ioii u|Min me, that /can aLo rcp<*at them. 
The two lines, — 

‘ The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 

'I’lie moping idiot, and the madman gay,’ — 
struck my yoittliAd feelings particularly j though t'aets, as far as they had 
theji come under my knowUxlgejdid not support the description ; nuu<much 
as idiots anti lunatics, among the humbler cliutscs of siK'iety, were not to oe 

G 2 
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Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve. 
Where the loud groans from some sad cliamb(?r How, 
Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below ; 

Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 
And the cold charities of man to man : * 

Whose laws indeed for ruin’d ag«? provide. 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 

And pride embitters what it can’t dt'iiy. 

Say, ye, opprest by some fantastic woes. 

Some jarring nerve that bafHes your r(‘pose ; 

Who press the downy couch, while slav(‘s advance 
With timid eye to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad prayers the wc'ary doctor tease, 

To name the naineh»ss ever-new dis('as(* ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure. 
Which real pain and tliat aloni* can cunj ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despis(*d, neglected, left alone to di(‘ ? 

How would ye b(‘ar to draw your latest breath. 
Where all that’s wretched paves tin* way fordt'ath ?(') 


oufKl in woj kfif»uso«, in tiu* part-* of th»* north whorp F was Ijrouptht up. 
fuJt were ino'>fly ;it hir^P, and t<M» urton the l)ntt of thoiiKlilU*'.'- rhildri-n. 
Anv tpstiinony from me to the niorit of y«nir rcvorttl f.itiu r’s works would, 
foci, bo suporMuous, if not inuMTtinont. 'rh<*y will la>t, from thoir 
unbinod morif' as I'ootry and 'Prulh, full as lon^ as any thing that h.is 
boon cxpross<'<I in vor.se .since they first m;ule their appearance.”— 
U tter ftaterl Feh, 1S;>4.] 

(1} [“There i.s a truth and a force in thc.se descriptions of rural life, 
which 18 calculated to sink deep into the memory; and, being confimuHi 
by daily ol>sprvation, they are rpcalUxl ihmui innuincrabU' occjtsions, when 
the idea' pictiire.s of more fanciful authors have lost all their interest. I’ur 
ourselves at leoit, we profess to be indebted to Mr. Crabbe for many of 
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Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 

Where the vii(i bands that bind the thatch are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie betwenm ; 

Save om‘ dull pam*, that, coarsely patch’d, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes tlie day : 

Here, on a matted Hock, with dust o’tnspn'ad, 

Tlie drooj)ing wretch reclines his languid head ; 

For him no hand the cordial cup api)lies. 

Or wij)(‘s the t('ar that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 

Or promise hope, till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls. 

Shake's tin; thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Aiion, a figure enti'rs, fjuaiiitly neat. 

All pride' anel busiiu'ss, bustle anel ('e)nceit ; 

With loeiks iinalte rM by the'se sce'iies of woe*, 

With speed that, e*ntering, speaks his haste to go, 
He* bids tlie gazing thremg around him fly, 

Anel earri(*s fate; anel ]»hysic in his eye* : 

A i)e)te'nt epiack, long ve*rseel in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom lie kills ; 


rrmjf iinprr>.sunis ; ;iml luivi* known niori* than onoof our unpoetioal 
ai'quai iitane'i's who (Icrlaretl they ruuW novrr paw by a parl-h workhouec, 
with{ t thinkinii' «if tho dosrription of it they had read at sehool in the 
* Poet Kxtraets.’ ” — hUimhuri^h /fetvVw, IS(,»7. 

“ The vulKar iinprosion, that Crabln* is tliruuj^hout a >el«H)my author, we 
ascrilH* to the? ehoire* of rertain siHTiineiis of his earliest poetry in tlie ‘ Kle- 
gant Extracts,’ — the only .si>eeimens of him that had In'en at all generally 
known at the time when m<»st of those who have eritieisixl his later works 
were yming. That exqnisiteiy.finisluHl.hnt heart-siekeii' ng description, in 
particular, of the |>oor-house in ‘ The Village,' tixtHi its “If on every ima- 
gination ; and when the Uegister and Uorough eamo t it, the reviewers 
u.'iconsciouu, perhaps, of the early prejudice that was iitlueucing them, 
selcctwl quotations mainly of the same class,” — Utiartc ly /n cicu’, IW+.j 

G 3 
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Wliose murd’rous hand a drowsy Bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies, 
Impatience mark’d in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er. 

Without reply, he rushes on the door : 

His drooping patient, long inurerl to ])ain. 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man; and silent sinks into the grave. (*) 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise, 

Some simple fears, which “ bold bad” nuui despise: 
Fain would he ask tin* parish ])ri(‘st to prove 
His tituj C(u*tain U) the joys above ; 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who calls 
The holy stranger to these dismal walls : 

And doth not he, the pious man, a])pt‘ar. 

He, “ passing rich with forty pounds a year?” (-) 
Ah I no ; a shepherd of a dilienmt stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little Hock : 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as (iod or man can fairly ask ; 

The rest In* gives to loves and labours light. 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the night; 
None b('tt<’r skill’d the noisy jiack to guides 
To urge their chase, to clieer tliem or to chide; 


(1) The consequential apothecary, who pives an impatient attemlanr** 
in then.' abode?** of misery, i.s admirably dt*>( ri1>«l.”-— Jefi'RUV J 
> 2 ] r“ A loan he wa*, to all the country dear, 

And paMsinp rich with forty iwunds a year.” — Gold8.mmm.] 
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A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, (i) 
And, skill’d at whist, devotes the night to play : (2) 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 

To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? (^) 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 

Less gloomy now ; the bitter hour is o’er. 

The man of many sorrow's sighs no more. — 

Uj) yonder hill, behold how' sadly slow 
The bier moves w inding from th(i vale below : 
d'here lie th(‘ happy dead, from trouble free. 

And tlui glad ])arish j)ays the frugal fee? : 

No mor<*, O D<‘ath ! thy victim starts to hear 
Chiireli w arden stern, or kingly ovcTseer ; 

No more tlu‘ farmer elaims his humble bow, 

'I'liou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou ! 

;1} [Origiimi l-xlition : — 

Sure in his fchnt, his game he seldom mi«t, 

Aiul seUloJU f'.iilM tt» win hb game at whist] 

(2) “ [Mr. (’rabiie told me, that when ho first publishtHl hi'S ix>em ‘ The 
Villago/thc Utters he receivol were innunuTable from a particular elas^; 
of n •rigiii.is rciulers, wh«» weru warm in commendation, mo>t particularly 

if the lines, — 

‘ Sure in lib shot, his game he seldom mist, 

And sridotii fail'd to win his game at whist’ 

The letters of remonstrance wcrea> innumerable, when, in his poem, * The 
Library,’ the lines were read, — 

‘ Calvin grows gentle on this silent coast, 

Nor finds a single heretic to roast.’ ” — Rowlfs.] 

(3) [“ Oh, laugh or mourn with me the rueful jest, 

A oassock’d huntsman, and a fiddling priest I 

He take.s the fieUI. The master of the i^ack 

Cries, ‘ W'cll done, saint I ’ and claps him on the back. 

Is this the path of sanctity ? I.s this 
To stand a way-mavk in the nnul to hli».s ? 

Himself a wand’rer from the narrow way, 

His silly sheep, what wt»nder if thev stray?”— -Cow per.] 

t; 4- 
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Now to the clmreh behoki the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid and dcwoutly dumb ; 

The village children now their games suspend, 

To see the bier that bears their anciemt friend: 

For he was one in all their idle sport, 

And like a monarch ruled their little court ; 

The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 

The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 

Him now tlu'.y follow to his grave, and stand, 

Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 

While bending low, their eag(‘r (‘yes ex]>lore 
The mingl(Ml relics of the parish poor. 

The bell tolls late, the moping owl fli<'s round, 

Fear marks the flight and magnifl(‘s tin* sound ; 

The busy priest, detain’d by weightier care. 

Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; ( > ) 

And, waiting long, the crowd ndin* distn*st. 

To think a poor man’s bomjs should li(* unblost. (2) 


(1) Some apology is due for the insertion of a eirrumstanr<* l)y no means 
common. That it has htH*n a subject for complauit in any place, is a suffi- 
cient reason for its b<’ing reckoned among the evils which may haiipen to 
the poor, and which must hapiH*n to them exclusively ^ nevertheless, it is 
just to remark, that such neglect is very rare in any [»art of the kingdom, 
and in many parts is totally unknown. 

(2) [“ In this part of the poem there is a grt'at deal of painting that is 
truly eharjicteristic j ami had not that indi8p<’n.sable rule, which both paitjtcrs 
and poets should equally attend to, l»cen reversed, namely, to form their 
individuals from ideas of general nature, it would have betui unexception- 
able.” — Monthly Jtev. 
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Tlicre are found, amid the Evils of a laborious TJfe, some 
V’iews of I'ranquillity and Ha))|)inesN — 'I'ho Kepose and 
Pleasure of a Sununcr Sabbath : interrupted by Intoxication 
and Dispute — Villa<^e Detraction — (.’omplaints of the 
’Squire — The Eveninfr Riots — Justice — Reasons for tliis 
unpleavsaiit View of Rustic IJfe: the KfVect it should have 
upon the J.ower Classes; and the llie^her — 'I'hese last ha\e 
their peculiar Distresses: Kxemplilied in the Life and heroic 
Death of Lord Robert Manners — CVmcliuiinff Address to 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
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No lonp'r truth, tliou"i» ?^lio\vii in verso, disdain, 

Ihit own tlu* Village Lil’e a life of pain : 

I t<>»; iiiiist yield, that oft amid th(‘se woes [repose, 
Are g!(‘aiiis of transient mirth and hours of sweet 
Such as you tiiul on yonder sp<»rtive Greiui, 
fhe ’s(piire's tall gate and elmrehway-walk ])etween ; 
\Vh( re loitering sti ay a little tribe of I’riends, 

On a fair Sunday when the s<‘rnu>n ends: 
fhen rural beaux their best attire put on, 

To win their nymjdis, as other nymphs are won ; 
\Vhih‘ those long wed go plain, and by degrees, 

Lik(' otluu' liusbamls, (juit tlnur eare to please. 

Some of the sermon talk, a sober erowd, 

And loudly praisi', if it wi*n‘ ])reaehM aloud ; 

Some on the labours of tlie week look round, 

IVcl tlXnr own worth, anil think tlieir toil renown’ d ; 
VVlnh> some, whose hopi*s to no n nowii extend, 

Are only pleased to find their lalioui s end. 
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Thus, as their hours glide on, with pleasure fraught, 
Their careful masters brood the painful thought ; 
Much in their mind they murmur and lament, 

That one fair day should be so idly spent ; 

And think that Heaven deals hard, to tithe their store 
And tax their time for preachers and the i)Oor. 

Yet still, ye humbler friends, enjoy your hour, 
This is your portion, yet unclaim’d of power ; 

This is Heaven s gift to weary nu*n o])press’d, 

And seems the type of their ex]u.ete(l rest : 

But yours, alas ! are joys that soon (h'cay ; 

Frail joys, begun and emh‘d with tlu' day ; 

Or yet, while day permits those' joys to n'ign, 

The village vices drive them from the plain. 

See the stout churl, in drunk(‘n fury great, 

Strike the bare bosom of his teeming mate ! 

His naked vices, rude and unn*tined, 

Exert their open empire o’er the mind ; 

But can wc l(‘ss the senseless rage despise, 

Because the savage acts without disguise ? 

Yet here Disguise, the city’s vice, is s(‘en, 

And Slander steals along and taints the Green : 

At her approach domestic peace* is gone. 

Domestic broils at her approach eoim^ on ; 

She to the wife tlui husband’s crime conveys, 

She tells the husband when his consort strays ; 

Her busy tongue, through all the little states 
Diffuses doubt, suspicion, and debate ; 

Peace, tim’rou^^ goddess ! quits her old domain, 

In sentiment and song content to reign. 

Nor are the nymphs that breathe the rural air 
So fair as Cynthia’s, nor so chaste as fair : 
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These to the town afford each fresher face, 

And the clown’s trull receives the peer’s embrace ; 
Troiii whom, should chance again convey her down. 
The peer’s disease in turn attacks the clown. 

Here too the ’squire, or *squire-like farmer, talk. 
How round th(ur regions nightly pilferers walk ; 
How from their ponds the fish are borne, and all 
Tlni rip’ning treasures from their lofty wall ; 

How uK^aner rivals in their sports delight, 

.lust right enough to claim a doubtful right ; (i) 
Who take a licimee round their fields to stray, 

A mongrel race I the poachers of the day. 

And hark I the riots of the Green begin, 

That sj)rang at first from yond(‘r noisy inn ; 

What time the weekly pay was vanish’d all. 

Ami the slow hostess scored the threat’ning wall; 
Wliat time they ask’d, th<‘ir friendly fi'ast to close, 
A final cup, and that will make them foes ; 

Wlnai blows ensue that break the arm of toil, 

And rustic battle ends the boobies’ broil. 

Save when to yonder Hall they bend their way. 
Where the grave Justiet? ends the grievous fray ; 
H(' who reeit('s, to ke(*p tin' ]iOor in awe. 

Tin* law s Mist volume — for In* knows the law : — 
T<» liim with anger or with sliaim* n'pair 
riu^ injured peasant and deludeci fair, 

Lo ! at his throne tin* silent nymph appears, 
Frail by her shape, but modest in her tears ; 

f 

(1) [Original MS. ; — 

How tiu’ir maids languish, whilo thrir men nin Iixisc, 

And leave them 6cart*e a damsel to sinluce. j 
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And while she stands abash’d, with conscious eye, 
Some favourite female of her judge glides by, 

Who views with scornful glance the. strumpet’s fate, 
And thanks the stars that made her k(*eper great: 
Near her the swain, about to bear for lib* 

One certain evil, doubts ’twixt war and wib* ; 

But, whih^ the falt’ring damsel takes lier oatli, 
Consents to wed, and so secures them both. 

Yet wliy, you ask, tli(*se humble eriiiios n^late, 
\Vhy mak(* the Poor as guilfy as tin* (Jreat? 

To show tin* great, those miglitii'r sojis of pride. 
How n(*ar in vice tin* low(‘st arc* alli(*d ; 

Such are tlu'ir natures and tlieir passions such, 
Buttliese disguise too little, tliosc^ too mueh:(^) 

So shall tin* man of j)ower and ple asure scui 
In his own slave as vile a wretch as he ; 

In his luxurious lord the s(*rvant find 

His own low ))l(‘asnres and degc'uerate mind : 


(1) [ “ It is fnr tlio propriet«»r of an ostati* to know that such thioK' 
arc, and at J)is own tliKjrs. Ho iniglit have guossi-rJ, imlcrd, a "CMr.:) 
truth, even \vhil.-«t niovinK in his own l•\cUl^iv(• sphere, that many a story of 
intensf? interest might he stipplieil by the annals of his jiarish. Crahln 
would have taught him thus much, had he been a ri'ath'r of that uvis: sa- 
gacious of obst-rvers, most searc hing of moral anatomists, most grapl.u' ei 
poeU ; and we reverence this great writei not lc*ss for hi.s genius tiiaa .‘ i 
hi« patriidis-m, in bravely lifting up the veil which is spread bctwein the 
upper classes and tlie workme.day world, and letting one half of maiikiixl 
know what the caher is almiit. This eflcet alone givc^ a dignity la-. 
j)oetry, which iKauns eonstrurted alter a more Areadi.m model would la vi r 
have in otir e>es, hcjwever pleasingly thc‘y may babble' of gnrn fields. But 
guch wlmlcMune incidc Jits reach the ear* of the landlord in his owji par- 
ticular ease, most ecjmmonly throiigh the elcTgyman ~ they fall rather 
within his department than another’s — they lie n])(>n his l>eat — throuj'li 
his representations the sympathies of the landlord are profitably drawn out, 
and judic iously directed to the individual — and anotlu r thread is added to 
those cords of a man, by which the owner and oenipant of the soil are knit 
together, and society is intcrlai ed.”— Quarterty Revivu^ bSil-J 
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And each in all the kindred vices trace, 

Of a poor, blind, bewilder’d, i rring race. 

Who, a short time in varied fortune past. 

Die, and are equal in the dust at last. (^) 

And you, ye l\)or, who still lament your fate, 
Forbear to envy those you call the Great ; 

And know, amid those blessings they possess, 

'fhey are, like you, tln^. victims of distress ; 

While Sloth with many a pang torments her slave, 
F(‘iir waits on guilt, and Danger siiakes the brave. 

Oh I if in life one noble chief ap})ears, 

(Ireat in his name, while blooming in his years ; 
born to <‘njoy whate’er delights mankind. 

And yet to all you feid or fear ri'signM ; 

Who gave u]) joys and hopes to you unknown, 

F(*r pains and dangers greater than your own : 

(f siieli then* be, tlnm let your murmurs cease. 
Think, think of him, and take your lot in pea(*e. 
Aiul such then* w as : — Oh ! grief, that cheeks our 
])rid(‘. 

Weeping w e say there was, — for Mannehs died : 

,1) [“ A ina’i, what k Ik*? Has ho a frainc 

Distinct troin ntliors ? or a bettor namo ? 
lh,>. ho more logs, nioro ann>, more oyos, moro brains ’ 

Has ho loss raro, loss on»j>sc>, or loss pains ? 
fan richos keep tho mortal wretch from cl«'atli y 
Or can now troasuros purrlM.sO a now hroath ? 

Or does Hoavon somi its U»ve and umroy im)ro 
'I’o Mammon** pamj>or’d sons than to tho jMior ? 

If not, why should the fi»ol take so much state, 

Exalt himself, and others under-rate? 

’Tis senseless ignoranco that soothes his pride, 

Mnd inake.s him laugh at all tho world ho'.itle; 

But when excesses bring tui gout or stone, 

All his vain mirth and gaiety are gone : 

And when he dies, for all he looks so high, 

He *11 make as vile a skeleton as I.” — 'low Browvk.] 
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Beloved of Heaven, these humble lines forgive, 
That sing of The(» (*), and thus aspire to live. 

As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches form 
An ample shade and brave the wildest storm, 

High o'er the subject wood is seen to grow, 

Tlie guard Jind glory of the trees below; 

Till on its head the fiery bolt descends. 

And oVr the plain the sliatterM trunk extends ; 

Yet tlu‘n it lies, all wond’rous as before, 

And still the glory, though the guard no more : 

8o THOU, when civery virtue, every grace. 

Rose in thy soul, or shone within thy face ; [known 
When, though the son of Granby (-), thou wnt 
Less by thy fatluT's glory than tliy own ; 

When Honour lov(‘d and gavt* tlux' c^v<‘ry eliarm, 
Fire to thy ey(‘ and vigour to tliy arm ; 

Then from our lofty hopes aTid longing (*y(*s, 

Fate and thy virtues call’d the<‘ to tlie skies ; 

Yet still we won(h*r at thy tow’ring fame. 

And, losing tliee?, still dwell upon thy name. 


(I) Ijorci K()lx*rt Manners, the younjicst son of the Marquess of Oraiilt> 
ami the Lady Frances Scynumr, daughter of Charles duko of Somerset, un- 
born on the 5th of Kebruary, 175.S; and was i)lace<l with hi-* brother, th, 
late duke of Rutland, at Eton school, where ho acquired, and ever after 
retained, a considerable knowkxlge of tin* chissical autlu»rs. l^)rd Robert, 
after going through the diitit-s of his urofe-ision on Iroard difterent ship-, 
was made captain of the Resolution, and comTnand(‘d her in nine ditforent 
actions, besides the last memorable one on the 12th of April, 17S2, when, in 
breaking the French line of battle, he ri*ceived the wounds which terrni- 
natetl his life, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. S<*e the Annual Re- 
gister. <— [This article in the Annual Register was written by Mr. Crabbn, 
and is now reprinted a** .in Apjreiidix to “ 'I'he Village.”] 

(2' [John, Marquess of firanlty, the illustrious eommander-in-tdiiefoftho 
Brill- h forces in Cermany iliiring the Seven Years’ War, diwl in 177ft, bt> 
fore hia father, the thirteenth Earl and third Duke of Rutland.] 
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Oh ! fiver honour’d, ever valued ! say, 

What verse can praise thee, or what work repay ? 

Yet verse (in all we can) thy worth rc'pays. 

Nor trusts tliii tardy zeal of future tlays ; — 

Honours for thee thy country shall prepares. 

Thee in their hearts, the good, the brave shall bear ; 
To deeds like thine shall noblest chiefs aspire, 

The Muse shall niourii thee, and tiu? world admire. 

In future tiin<*s, when smit with Glory’s cliarins, 
The untried youth first quits ii fatluT’s arms ; — 

‘‘ Oh I be like him,” tlie weeping sire shall say ; 

“ Lik(‘ Manners w^alk, who walk'd in Honour’s way; 

“ In danger foremost, yet in death sedate. 

Oh I b<‘ like him in all things, but his fate ! ” 

If for that fati‘ such public tears be shed, 

Tiiat Victory seems to die* now’ riiou art dead ; 

How shall a fri<*nd his neariT hope resign, 

That fri(*nd a brother, and w hose soul was thine ? 

By what boUl lines shall w c* his grief express, 

Or by w hat soothing numbers make it less ? 

'T is not, I know’, the chiming of a song. 

Nor all the j)ow I’rs that to the Muse belong. 

Words aptly cull’d, and meanings w ell ex})ress'd. 
Can calm thc» sorrow's of a w'ounded breast ; 

But \'irtue, sooth<*r of the fiercest pains. 

Shall heal that bosom, Rutland, w here she reigns. ( ‘ ) 
Yet hard the task to heal the bleeiling heart. 

To bid the still-n‘curring thoughts depart, 

(n rOriKinal MS; — 

* '* lUit lU'Ti.ANn’H virtut’s shall his griefs ri'strain. 

And join heal the l)o»oin where they reign.” 

See some nnmhdes illustrative of the Duke’it temler afll'Ction for hl^ 
;r;illant hr(.ther, Vol. I. i>|». 11.% 117.] 

VOL. II. II 
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Tame the fierce grief and stem the rising sigh, 

And curb rebellious passion, with reply ; 

Calmly to dwell on all that pleased before. 

And yet to know that all shall please no more ; — 

Oh I glorious labour of the soul, to save 

Her captive powers, and bravi‘ly mourn the brave. 

To such these thoughts will lasting comfort give — 
Life is not measured by the time we live ; 

’Tis not an even course of threescore' years, — 

A life of narrow views and paltry fears. 

Grey hairs and wrinkles and the cares they bring, 
That take from Death the terrors or the sting ; 

But ’tis the geifrous spirit, mounting liigh 
Above the world, tliat native of the sky ; 

The noble spirit, that, in dangers brave, 

Calndy looks on, or looks Ix'yond tin* grave : — 
iSuch Manners was, so he resign’d his brc'ath, 

If in a glorious, then a timely death. 

Cease then that grief, and let thos(^ tears subside ; 
If Passion rule us, be that passion j)ride ; 

If Reason, reason bi<Is us strive to raise 
Our falhm hearts, and be like him we praise ; 

Or if Affection still tlie soul subdm*, 

Bring all his virtues, all his wr)rth in view, 

And let Affection find its comfort too : 

For how can Grief so deejdy wound the heart. 
When Admiration claims so large a part ? 

Grief is a foe — expel him then thy soul ; 

Let nobler thoughts the neart'r views ('ontrol ! 

Oh ! make the age lo come thy better care, 

•See otin r Rutlands, other Granbys there I 
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And, as thy tlioughts through streaming ages glide, 
See other heroes die as Manners died : (') 

And from their fate, thy race shall nobler grow. 

As trees shoot upwards that are pruned below ; 

Or as old Thames, borne down with dec(‘nt pride, 
Sees his young streams run warbling at his side ; 
Though some, by art cut off*, no longer run, 

And some are lost beneath tlu^ summer sun — 

Yet the pure stream moves on, and, tis it moves, 
Its power increase's and its use improves; 

While plenty round its spacious waves bestow, 

Still it flows on, and shall for ever flow.(- ) 


,r tOrij^inul oilition : — 

Viotim.s vii'tor’.ouH, who with liirn shall stand 
In Fame’s fair b<h»k, the guardians of the land.] 

‘j; C*‘ It has boon ohjoctwl to the pastoral muse, that her ]>rincipal em- 
l)l„>inent is to delineate scenes that never existeil, and to cheat the imagin. 
ation by descriptions of pleasure that never can be enjoyinl. Sensible of 
her deviation from nature and propriety, the author of the present jKH'm 
has endcavouretl to bring her l»ack into the sober paths of truth and 
reality. It is not, however, improbable, that he may have erred, as much 
as those whom he condemns. For it may Ik* questioiUHl, whether he who 
represents n iMjasant’s life as a life of unremitting labour and rcmctlilcss 
anxiety ; who ilescrilH*s his best years as embittert*d by insult and oppression, 
and his old age as squalid, comfortless, and destitute, gives a juster repre- 
sentation of rural enjoyments than they who, running into a contrary 
extri nie, paint the fa<'t*of the country iis wearing a pcr]K*tual smile, and its 
iiihabitai.^s as passing away their hours in uiiinterrupti*d pleasure and 
unvariwl tranquillity." — Monthly Rev. 

‘‘ ‘ The Village’ is a ver> classical comiKisitioii. It seems dcsigiuHl os a 
contrast to (Goldsmith's * Dcscrtixl Village ’ in one |K>iiit of view ; that is, so 
far as (hild-unith expatiates on the felicities and inconveniences of rural 
life. The author <if ‘ The Village' takes the dark side of the question : he 
paints all with a sombre jH’ncil ; bM> justly, jierhaps, but, to me .it >east, 
uiipleasingly. We know there is no unmixed happiness in any state of 
life ; but tme does not wish t«i Ik* 

Letter tp Dr. J{<'aiiie, 17H.3.] 


portKrtually told 
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I HO.M THH ANNUAL KKGISTER FOR 1783. St‘e OM/t', p. 96. 


iHAKAFTKR OF LORO ROBERT MANNERS, LATE COMMANDER OF 
HIS MAJESTV’S SHIl* THE RE.SOLUTION, OF SEVKNTV-FOUK 
GUNS. [written HY MR. CRABBK.] 

l\ .1 country, like thia, which han long lalxnirctl under the calamities f)f 
w;ir, it is hut natural to look back ui>on the events by which it was tennin- 
,itc(i. anti to make some enquiry after those to whom wc arc indehttni for 
the return of peace; and tlii-s not with the view of informing ourselves 
whether the conditions by which it was obtaineil, were or were not aiUnjuate 
to our situation, but with a grateful remembrance of those, without whose 
signal courage ami vigorous exertions, we might not have been able to have 
insi>tc<i on any condition* whatswver. 

The victory gained by the British fleet, on the 12th nf April, 17S2, was 
umjuestionably of the greatest importance to this kingdom, and in the 
highest degree contributeil to our present repose : those brave men, there, 
fore, who then fell in the service of the«r country, claim our im»st grateful 
rcjnembr.incc, and all the honourable testimony which the living can pay 
to departed worth. 

.Vinong thi*8C was lAird Robert Manners; a young nobleman, remarkable 
for his military genius, and the many excellent endowment* both of his person 
and mind. In the following pages, it is my design to lay before the public 
some anecdotes of this heroic young commander, who fell in their service ; 
sacrificing the case of his former situation, the imlulgences of a splendid 
fortune, am! the pleasures of private society, to the tlangers of a perilou.s 
element, and the honourable hazards of a military life. 

Lord Robert Manner* was the youngest son of the late Marquis of (Jranby, 
by the loidy Frances Seymour, daughter of Charles Duke of Somerset. He 
was b(»rn on the .Oth of February, ITW, and placeil with his brother, the 
present Duke of Rutland, at Kton schiwl; in which great seminary of 
education he acquiretl a conii»etent knowleilge of the classic authors, for 
which he ever after retained an excellent taste, and bestowed many hours 

H 3 
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in the perusal of their most admired compositions. His mind, however, was 
found to be active, vigorous, and enterprising, and his genius evidently 
military ; his entreaties, when he was fourteen years old, prevailed over 
the apprehensions of his grandfather, the late Duke of Rutland, and 
obtained his permission to enter upon his profession in the navy — giving 
that the preference to the land service, to which he might be conceived to 
have had an hereditary bias, as his father so long commanded the army of 
Great Britain, with singular reputation. 

So early a dedication of himself to the severity of naval discipline, and so 
full a resignation of all the pleasures which his age and rank might have 
led him to expect, in places where he was admired for his accomplishments 
and beloved for his disposition, is of itself a subject of no inferior praise, 
and ought to be distinguished from the reluctant compliance of those, who 
are called into danger, by the urgency of their circumstances, or the im- 
portunity of their friends : this alone might secure him from the oblivion 
which waits upon the many raittions who, in every century, take their turns 
upon this stage of human life, and depart, undistinguisheii by the perform* 
ance of any actions, eminently great or good. 

The first three voyages of Lord Kf^rt were made to Newfoundland, 
with I/ord Schuldhani, to whose care he was committed, and under whom 
he served as a midshipman ; after which, he went in the same capacity to 
the Mediterranean, in a frigate, and visited many of the difi'erent courts of 
Italy : on his return to England, he was appointed lieutenant on board the 
Ocean, a ninety-gun ship, commanded by Captain Lafory, in which rank 
he was present at the action of the ‘27th of July, off Ushant, under Admiral 
Keppel, who, a few days after the action, took him to his own ship. 

His next appointment was to a lieutenancy on board the Alcide, in 
which he served in the action off' (Gibraltar, when Ixird Rodney gained a 
complete victory over the Spanish fleet, commanded by Don Juan de 
Langara ; and, immediately after this, I.«rd Robert was appointed Captain 
of the Resolution, which ship he commanded in nine separate actions, 
before that glorious but fatal ono which put a period to his life. 

There is perhaiM but little to be gathered from this account of his various 
promotions, and the steps of an almost certain advanccme’it. In the line of 
his profession ; but it is necessary to remark, what all with whom he sailed 
arc unanimous in declaring, that Ix»rd Robert was eciually excellent, if not 
equally conspicuous, in the inferior stations, as in the more cxaltcil : a 
continual attention to his duty, joined with, a real knowledge of the service, 
were his claims to promotion ; and a constant care and precision in the 
dischargeof his sut^ordinate stations, were the great causes of his speedy 
progress to the rank of a commander. 

Lord Robert, in his return from Gibraltar, in the Resolution, engaged 
and took the Prothde, a French line of battle ship, going to the East Indies : 
the Resolution was then orderetl into America, and continuetl there till 
I/)Td Rodney sent for her to the West Indies ; at St. Eustatius, the Mars, 
a Dutch frigate, struck to the Resolution; after which, she was detached, 
with the squadron under Lord Hood, to cruise off Martinique. 

Some time after this, in an engagement between Admiral Greaves and 
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the French fleet offlMartinique, on a confusion of signals, which prevented 
the rear of our fleet coining to action ; Lord Robert broke the line of battle, 
bore his ship into the centre of the enemy, and so narrowly escaped in this 
dangerous attempt, that a part of his hat was struck off by a graiie shot. 

In one of the three engagements off St. Kitt’s (in all which he was 
eminently distingui8hod\ he, together with Captain Cornwallis, supported 
the commander of his division. Commodore Aflleck, with such unshaken 
fortitude and perseverance, that those three ships beat off the whole 
French fleet, and protected the rest of their own : — a circumstance which 
Lord Hood mentions, in his letter to the Admiralty, with high terms of 
culogium. 

His last action was that memorable one on the 12th of April, when the 
Ilesolution engaged very desperately nine or ten of the enemy, in breaking 
through their line, which she did, the third ship to the admiral. It was in 
this attempt that I..ord Robert had both his logs shattered, and his right 
arm broken at the same instant, the former by a cannon shot, and the latter 
by a splinter : his mind, however, remainetl unsulxiiied ; for neither at that, 
nor at any future peri<Kl, neither when he was under the most painful 
operations, nor when he In'camc sensible of his approaching fate, did he 
lietray one symptom of fear or regret : 

“ Non laudis Amor nec Gloria? cessit 

** Pulsa metu’*— — - 

It was with great reluctance he suffered himself to be carried to the 
surjjeon’s apartment, and he objected to the amputation of his leg, becau.se 
he h;wl conceived it would prevent his continuance on board his ship; but 
being assurtnl to the contrary, his objections ceased, and he i>ermitte«l the 
surgron to pr«)cec<l. At this time all his thoughts and enquiries were directcii 
to the event of the day ; which being soon alter announctnl to him, every 
consideration of his own misfortune was suspendtMf, and he both felt and 
expressed the greatest joy an«l exultation in a victory so imiwrtant to his 
country, and so fatal to himself. 

Roing persuaded to return to England, he was removetl on board the 
Andromache frigate ; but before he quitted the Resolution, he ordered 
every man whose gtKxl conduct had l)oe-i remarkable during his command, 
to come into his cabin, where he thanke<l him for his attention to his duty, 
and gave e.ich a present of money, as a token of his particular regard. On 
his leaving his ship, he askcti whether the colours of those w hich had .struck 
to the lU'Solution, during hi.** command, were in hi.s bagg.agc ; but suddenly 
recollecting himself, ami iMjing conscious that his motives for the question 
might Ih* imputiHl to vanity j\n«l ostentation, ho begged leave to retract it, 
hoping that an idea so weak, would be burieii in oblivion. It was natural 
for a young hero to make such an enquiry, and his reflection on having 
made it, would have done honour to the oldest. 

Lori^ Robcit’s behaviour, during the short remainder of his life, was 
singularly great ; his conversation was cheerful, and his mind serene; his 
foititude never forsook him ; he iKtrayed no signs of impatience, nor suf- 
fered his resignation to be broken by inelfeittual wishes, or melancholy regret : 
these he left to his survivors, who deeply feel them ; he had given himself 
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to the service of his country, and forbore to indulge any fruitless expectations 
of living, when the purposes of life were completed, and the measure of his 
glory filled up. His attention to the lives of his seamen had made him 
previously acquainted with the nature of his own ca.se, and the fatal 
symptoms that so frcf]ucntly follow : before these appeared, he was busied 
in planning future regulations and improvements on board his ship; and 
afterwards, he himself first acquainted his surgeon with their apjiearance. 
He prepared for bis approaching fate with the utmost calmness and compo. 
sure of mind ; and having settled his worldly affairs with his accustomed 
regularity and despatch, he ended a life of glory with re.signation and 
prayer. 

So fell this brave young nobleman, on the 24th day of April, 17S2; 
having, at the age of twenty-four years, served his country in eleven 
general actions : — 

“ Ostendent terri.s hunc tantum Fata, neque ultra 

“ Esse sinent ” VinoiL. 

His culogium was loudly utteretl in the grief and lamentation of the whole 
navy : victory appcare<l too dearly bought, while they consideretl the price 
which w'iis f)aid fur it ; and, indeetl, such was the attention of this noble- 
man to the welfare of his seamen, as well as to the order and regularity of 
the fleet; .such was his skill to find out, and resolution to reform abuses, 
that the loss of such a commander may be regretted, wlien the victory in 
W'hich he fell shall cease to be mentioned. 

The pt*rson of lAird Robert Manners w-as worthy of such a otind : he was 
tall and graceful, strong and active ; his feature.s were regular, and his 
countenance Iwautiful, without effeminacy ; his eyes were large, dark, and 
most expre.ssive; his complexion inclined to brown, with much colour, 
which remained unimpaired by the West India climate; indeed, his whole 
apfiearunee commandctl love and resiiect, and was a strung indication of 
8ui)erior merit. 

I..ord Robert {wssessed, in an eminent degree, the happy art of gaining the 
affections of his men, while he prcservwl the strictest <Ii.scipline amon(> 
them: nor is thi.s hw greatest praise; lor, while he w'as admin'll by the 
officers of every rank, for bis affability and engaging deportment, he was 
trusteil by the highest in command, and consulted by many, who judged 
his groat skill and attention, in the line of Mis profession, more than balaneiHi 
their longer experience. 

'Fho bravery of Ixjrd Robert was arcomiianicHl by a disposition tender 
and merciful: his obligations to use severity were puni^hments to 
himself; and he was always unhappy in feeling the necessity of lx.».stowing 
correction ; yet his lenity was always judicious, and seldom iiielftK:tual : he 
hail once the opportunity of pronouncing pardon on thirteen offenders 
(w ho were a part of sixty-four condemned in several ships for mutiny ; ; on 
which occasion his feelings overcame his power of utterance ; he began 
with re})rcsenting to them (who were ignorant of the intendcil grace the 
nature of their crime, and the punishment due to it ; but when he came to 
sjieak of the offered merry, he partixik of their sensations, aiul could only 
deliver it by bursting into tears. It is but just to remark, that these men 
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were truly sensible of the worth of such a commander, and were after, 
wards conspicuous for their good behaviour among the best seamen of the 
navy. 

I/)rd Kobert, however he possessed the virtue, was without the weakness 
of a tender dis|)osition : he was grave, prudent, and reserved, never speak, 
ing his opinion but ufion sure grounds, and then at proper times, in the 
company of his select friends, or when truth and justice called upon him to 
rescue an action or a character from suspicion or reproach ; yet his reserve 
was not of that kind which dam()cd his love for society; he w'as of a 
convivial turn, generous, condescending, and l>enevolent ; emulating the 
humanity, as w’cll as bravery, of his father and his father’s house. 

Ilis chief study was that of his profession, in which he read and {perfectly 
underHtcx)d the most approveti authors, not neglecting other kinds of reading, 
in some of which he was peculiarly and wonderfully versed; some, indeed, 
which might be thougfit foreign to his pursuits, if any can be so thought, 
to the vigorous and comprehensive mind which he i>os8essed : in short, he 
seemed to be deficient in no qualification which might render him the best 
private friend, atul one of the greatest and ablest officers this or any other 
country has pnahicwl. 

'i'o crown all his virtues, he had that of unaffbeted diffidence; being 
perfectly modest in his opinion of himself, and an enemy to all ostentation : 
he never listenetl to his own praise, but either forbad any to speak of the 
iionour he so well deservwl, or withdrew from the applause which he could 
not ‘oppress. This disiK>sition continued to the last, when he conversed 
witii the same unatfwtetl ease; and, wishing to write to a friend, he made 
Use of his left hand, and gave him an account of his situation, in terms 
brief, easy, and aftbeting, bet'ause most unattbeted, discovering the greatest 
magnanimity of soul, by not taking any i>ains to have it discovered by 
others, 

N'or in this eulngium to lx* considered as proceeding from any partial 
rcg.ard or pre|«osse8sioii : the testimony of public gratitude, which was 
voted in the House of I'ommons, is a sufficient proof of the national sense 
of his merit ; but the many private relations of his virtues, could they be 
universally difllised, would place him in a still stronger point of view • 
these are given Ijy men whose testimony is voluntary and disintere.sted, 
whose experience ct)uUl not Ik? tleceivcd, and whose eminence in their 
prolession must entitle them to every decree of ertniit and attention. 

Such IS the character of l>ord Robert Manners ; and these anwdotes of 
him I have related fr<»m the beat authority, 'I'hose who knew him, will, I 
am sure, think themselves indebted to me for the intention ; and to those who 
did not, little aiKilogy will, 1 hoiw, be warned, for making them acquainted 
with ti)e worth of a brave and heroic young nobleman, who was an ornament 
to their country and died in its defence. 
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^1) [This [M>cm was first published in a thin quarto, in March, 178y. The 
(Judication to Ii<»rd Thurlow, the preface, and some of the author’s foot- 
's, omitte<l in the collection of 1807, are now restored from the original 
inn j which has also suppliet! several various readuigs. I'lie obligations 
cr which Mr. Crabbe had been laid by I<ord Thurlow, previous to, and 
after, the publication of “ 'I'he Xew.spaper,” arc detailetl in the preceding 
1C, pp. 101. 123, Arc. 'I’hat the ixiet dUl not stoop to unworthy flattery^, 
ill the expressions he uses respecting the literary attainment.s of the Chan- 
cellor, is sutliciently proved by the high testimony of Bishop Horsley, in 
his E-ssay on the I’r<wo«!y of the (ireek and Latin r..anguages, and by the 
unifonn warmth of the ikhA Cowj>er, when alluding to the splendid career 
of the great man who had been, in early life, his fellow pupil in a Solicitor'.^ 
chambers See, in particular, the stanzas — 

“ Round Tlnirlow’’s head, in early youth, 

Anti in hi.s s|M>rtive days. 

Pair Science jxmr’d the light of Truth, 

.And Genius shed his rays," Ac.] 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

EDWARD LORD THURLOW, 


I.o il) llir.H CHAN(’KI.L<)R OK CiREAT BRITAIN (1); ONE OK HIS 
majesty’s most honourable KRIVY UOUNUIL, ETC. ETC. 


My Loud, 

My f)])ligati()ns to your Lordship, great as they are, 
liiD ( not induced me to prefix your name to the 
loliowiiig poem ; nor is it your Lordship’s station, 
i xalted iis that is, wJiich prevailed u})on me to solicit 
the honour of your protection for it. But, when I 
considered your Lordship’s great abilities and good 
taste, so well known and so univei*s{illy acknowledged, 
I became, anxious for the privilege with which you 
have indulged me ; well knowing that the Public 
would not be easily j)ersua(h*il to disregard a per- 
Ibrinanee, marked, in any degree, with your Lord- 
ship’s approbation. 

■1) [Ixml lliurlow was appointcsl Ix)rd High Chancell(»r in 177S, and 
(ojitinuwi^n tin* situation till 17K.'J; whm, upon the success of the Coalition 
ministry, ho was ojeotni, and tho seals put in commission ; but, on the final 
triumph of Mr. Pitt, in 17H4, he w;us roinstated, and iwssesscd the seals till 
IdU His I^)rdghip tlied in ISOflJ 
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It is, iny Lord, the province of superior rank, in 
general, to bestow this kind of patronage ; hut 
superior talents only can render it valuable. Of the 
value of your Lordship’s I am fully sensible ; anti, 
while I make my acknowledgments for that, and for 
many other favours, I cannot suppress the pride I 
liave ill thus publishing my gratitude, and deelariii^r 
how much 1 have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 

most obliged, and dt*vot(‘d stn vant, 

George (’rabbe. 


liclroir Castle^ 
ft hriatn/ MO, 17 '^.). 
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TO THE READER. 


The Pooin which I now offer to the public, is, I 
believe, the only one written on the subject ; at 
least, it is the only one which 1 have any knowledge 
ot*: and, fearing th(*re may not be found in it many 
things to engage the Reader’s attention, I am willing 
to tak(' tlic strongest liold I can upon him, by offer- 
ing something which has the claim of novelty. 

When the subject first occurred to me, I meant, 
in a few lin(‘s only, to give some description of that 
variety of dissociating article s whicli are huddled 
together in our Daily Papers. As the thought dwelt 
upon me, 1 conceived this might bedone methodically, 
and with some connection of parts, by taking a 
larger sco])(‘ ; which notwithstanding I have done, 
I must still apologise for a want of union and co- 
herence in my poem. Subjects like this will not (*asily 
admit of them : w(‘ cannot slidi? from th(‘m(‘ to 
theme in an easy and graceful succession ; but, on 
(putting one thought, tluTe will be an unavoidable 
hiatus, and in gcunu’al an awkward transition into 
that which follows. 

That, in writing upon the, subject of our News- 
paj)crs, I have avoided every’ thing whicdi might ap- 
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pear like the opinion of a party, is to be accounted 
for from the knowledge I have gained from them ; 
since, the more of these Instructors a man reads, the 
less he will infallibly understand : nor would it hav(‘ 
been very consistent in me, at the same time t(j 
censure their temerity and ignorance, and to adopt 
their rage. 

I should liave been glad to have made some dis- 
crimination in my remarks on tht‘se ])roductioiis. 
There is, indeed, some difference ; and I have ol)- 
served, that one editor will sometinu‘s convey his 
abuse with more decency, and colour his fals(‘hooil 
with more appearance of probability, than another : 
but until I see that paper, whennn no gre at character 
is wantonly abused, nor groundless insinuation wil- 
fully disseminat(‘d, I shall not make* any (list i notion 
in my remarks ui)on them. 

must, however, be^ corifesse*d, that th(*se things 
have their use ; and are, bedside s, vehich^s of imicli 
‘amusement : l)ut this eloes not outweigli^ tlic evil 
they do to society, and the irreparable* injury they 
bring upon the characters of individuals. In the* 
following poem I have given those^ good prope‘rtie*s 
their due weight : they have cliange*el indignation 
into mirth, and turned, what would otherwise have 
bee*!! abhorrence*, into derision. 

February, 1785. (•) 

(1) [At this iH'riod, party-spirit ran uiiusiially hijrh.* The Coalition inini!!- 
try, (‘f which Mr. Purke wtis a member, had recently bt*en removed — the 
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India bill* both of Fox and Pitt had been thrown out, and the public mind 
was greatly inflamed by the events of the six weeks* Westminster election, 
and the consequent scrutiny. Notwithstanding the philosophical tone of 
his preftice, it seems highly probable that Mr. Crabbe had been moved to 
take up the subject by the indignation he felt on seeing Mr. Burke daily 
abused, at “ this busy, bustling time,** by one set of party writers, while the 
Duke of Rutland was equally the victim of another. Mr. Burke had, at this 
time, become extremely unpopular, both in and out of the House. At the 
(qK'ning of the new parliament, in May, 1784, so strong was the combination 
against him, that the moment of his rising became a signal for coughings, 
or other symptoms of pointed dislike. On one o(;casion he Stopped short 
in his argument to remark, that “ he could teach a pack of hounds to yelp 
with more melody and equal comprehension.’*] 


VOL. II 


I 



This not a Time favourable to poetical Composition : and why 

— Newsjjapers enemies to Literature, and their general 
Influence — Their Numbers — The Sunday Monitor — 
Their general Character — Their Effect upon Individuals 

— upon Society — in the Country — The Village Free- 
holder — What Kind of (Composition a Newspaper is ; and 
the Amusement it affords — Of what Parts it is chiefly 
composed — Articles of Intelligence ; Advertisements : The 
Stage ; (Quacks : Puffing — The Correspondents to a News- 
paper, political and poetical — Advice to the latter — Con- 
clasion. 
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E quibus, hi vacuus hnplent sermonibus aures : 

Hi narrata feruut alio: mcnsuraque ticti 
Crcscit, et audiiis aliquid novus adjicit auctor : 
lUir Credo litfis, illic temernrius Error, 

Vanaciue I^aditia est, consternatique I'imorcs, 

Scilitioque reptus, diibioquc auctore Susurri. 

Oviu. Mt’tamvrph.f lib. xii, "J) 


A TIME like this, a busy, bustling 

Suits ill with writers, very ill with rhyme : 

Uiilusird we sing, when party-rage runs strong, 

And mightier madness checks the flowing song : 

(J) [** The courtM are hll’d with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or issuiiiK for-th, or enterinK in 
A thorough fare of New’s: where some devise 
Things never heard, some mingle truth with lies ; 

The troubled air with oinpH- sounds they l)eat 
Intent to- hear, ami eager to repeat, 

Error sits brooding there, with added train 
* Of vain Creilulity, and Joy as v:un : 

Suspicion, with Setlition j<uird, arc near 

And Rumours raised, ^d Murmurs mix'd,. and Fear." 

DRvnr.s.] 

12) The greatest part of this pt)em was written immcHiiately after the 
disdoliilion of the late parliament — [The pari iamciiX was dissolved in 
March, 1784. See note, \\ 112. anti,! • * • 

I 2 
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Or, should we force the peaceful Muse to wield 
Her feeble arms amid the furious field, 

Where party-pens a wordy war maintain, 

Poor is her anger, and her friendship vain ; 

And oft the foes who feel her sting, combine, 

Till serious vengeance pays an idle line : 

For party-poets are like wasps, who dart 
Death to themselves, and to their foes but smart. 

Hard then our fate : if general themes we choose, 
Neglect awaits the song, and chills the Muse ; 

Or should we sing the subject of the day. 
To-morrow’s wonder puffs our praise away. 

More blest the bards of that poetic time. 

When all found readers who could find a rhyme ; (•) 
(ireen grew the bays on every teeming head. 

And Cibber was enthroned (-), and Settle (‘^) read. 
Sing, drooping Muse, the cause of thy decline ; 
Why reign no more the once-triumphant Nine ? 


(1) p* Happy the soil where bards like mushrwnns rise 

And ask no culture but what Byshc supplies ! *' — Oifford.] 

(‘i) the death of Eusden, in 1730, the Inureateship was bestowed on 
Cibber. When, in 1743, Pope published a new editum of the Dunciad, he 
de;;radetl Theobald from hi.s painful pre-eminence as hero of the ixjeni, 
and enthroned Cibber in his stead : — . 

“ Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise; 

He sleeps among the dull of am'ient days ; 

Thou, Cibber, thou his laurel shall sup]H)rt, 

Folly, my son, has still a friend at court”] 

(3) pfjetaster who made some noise in his day by the violence of his 
writings. For his factious audacity he was made the city poet, whose 
annual office wtis to describe the glories of the mayor’s day. “ Of these 
bards,” says Dr. Johnson, “ l»c wms the last, and seems not to have de.scrvetl 
evt.u this degree of regard ; for he afterwards wTote a panegyric on the 
virtue's of Judge Jeffreys.” He dial, in 1723, a pensioner in the t harter- 
h#l86.] 
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Alas ! new charms the wavering many gain, 

And rival sheets the reader's eye detain ; 

A daily swarm, that banish every Muse, 

Come flying forth, and mortals call them News : (^) 
For these, unread, the noblest volumes lie ; (2) 

For these, in sheets unsoil'd, the Muses* die ; 
Unbought, unblest, the virgin copies wait 
In vain for fame, and sink, unseen, to fate. 

Since, then, the Town forsakes us for our foes. 
The smoothest numbers for the harshest prose ; 

Let us, with generous scorn, the taste deride, 

And sing our rivals with a rival's pride. 

Ye gentle poets, who so oft complain 
That 1‘oul neglect is all your labours gain ; 

That pity only checks your growing spite 
To erring man, and prompts you still to write ; 

That your choice; works on humble stalls are laid. 
Or vainly grace the windows of the trade ; (^) 

(1) £“ ^uicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voliiptas, 

Oaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.” — Juvenal. 

** Whate’er the busy bustling world employs 
Our wants and wishes, pleasures, cares, and joys. 

Those the historians of our times display. 

And call it News — the hodgc>i)odgc of a day.’* 

Bon.vel Thornton.3 

(2) How do I laugh when meti of narrow souls, 

Whom Folly guides, and l*rejudice controls; 

Who, fonn’d to dulness from their very youth, 

Lies of the day prefer to gospel truth. 

Pick up their little knowlo«lge from Reviews, 

And lay up all their ^ock of faith in News, 

Rail at all liberal arts, deem verse a crime. 

And hold not truth as truth, if told in rhyme.” — Churchill.] 

(3) ^Original edition : — 

While your choice works on quiet shelves remain, 

Or grace the windows of the trade in vain ; 

Where e’en their fair and comely sculptures fail 
Engraved by Grignion, and design’d by Wale.] 

I 3 
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He ye my friends, if friendship e’er can warm 
Those rival bosoms whom the Muses charm : 
Think of the common cause wherein we go, 

Like gallant Gn^eks against the Trojan foe ; 

Nor let one peevish chief his leader blame, 

Till, crown’d with conquest, we regain our fame ; 
And let us join our forces to subdue 
This bold assuming but successful crew. 


I sing of News, and all those vapid sheets 
The rattling Jiawker vends through gapingstre(*ts;(*) 
Whate’er tlndr name, whate’er the time tliey fly, 
Damp from the press, to charm the reader’s eye : 
For, soon as Morning dawns witli ros(?ate hue, 

Tii(' Herald of the morn arises too ; 

Post after Post succeeds, and, all day long, 
Gazettes and Ledgers swarm, a noisy throng. 
When evening comes, she comes with all Ikt train 
Of Ledgers, Chronicles, and Posts again. 

Like bats, appearing, when the sun goe.^ down, 
From holes obscure and corners of the town.(^) 

(1) [“ We arc indebtetl to the Italians for tlje idea of newspaixTs. Tho 
title of their Gazcttaa was, perhaps, derived IVfnn Oazzera, a magpie or 
chatterer ; or, more probably, from a larthing coin, peculiar to the city of 
Venice, called Gazetta, which was the eonimon pri(a?of the papers. News- 
pa})ers, then, took their birth in that princiiKil land of modern prtliticians, 
Italy, and under the government of that aristoc^atical republic. The first 
paper was a Venetian one, and only monthly ; but it was the newspaper of 
the government only. Other governmerjts afterwards adopUnl the Vene- 
tian plan of a tiewspaper, with the Venetian name ff>r it j and fnun one 
solitary government gazette, wo see what an inundation of newsp.ijK*rs 
has burst u]X)n us in this country.” — D’Israf.i.i.3 

(2) Curiosity is the ap{)ctitc of the mind : it must Im' satisfied, or we 
peri.ih. Amongst the improvements, therefore, of nuKleni times, there is 
none on whirfli I find more reason to congratulate my countrymen, than 
the increase of knowltnlge by the multiplication of newspapers. With 
what a mixture of horror and commiseration do we now look back to that 
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Of all these triflers, all like these, I write ; 

Oh ! like my subject could my song delight, 

The crowd at Lloyd’s one poet’s name should raise, 
And all the Alley echo to his praise. 

In shoals the hours their constant numbers bring, 
Like insects waking to th’ advancing spring ; 

Wliich take their rise from grubs obscene that lie 
In shallow pools, or thence ascend the sky : 

Such are these base ephemeras (^), so born 
To die before the next revolving morn. 

Yet thus they differ : insect-tribes are lost 
In the first visit of a winter’s frost ; 

While these remain, a base but constant breed, 
Whose swarming sons their short-lived sires succeed ; 
No changing season makes their number less, 

Nor Sunday shines a sabbath on the press ! (2) 
Then lo ! the' sainted Monitor is born, 

Whose pious face some sacred texts adorn : (•^) 


period of our history when a written letter eamc down onee a week to the 
rr.flee-house, where a proper jierson, with a clear and strong voice, was 
pitched «iM)n to read it aloud to the company assembleii uiK)n the occasion ! 
How earnestly did they listen ! How grcetlily did they suck down every 
drop of intelligence that fell within their reach ! Happy the man that 
carried off but half a sentence! It was his employment, for the rest of the 
evening, to imagine what the other half might have bwn. At present, 
the provision made for us is ample. There are morning iwpers for break, 
fast; ‘here are evening papers for supiKT, — I beg pardon, I mean dinner; 
and, lest, during the interval, w ind should get into the stomach, there is 
a (taper published, by way of luncheon, about noon.** — Bishop Hobke, 
1787 .] 

(\) Tlie ejthemera, or May fly, is an insect remarkinl by naturalists for 
the very short time it lives after assuming its last and more (terfect form. 

[“ No place is sacred, not the church is free, 

E’en Sunday shines no Sabbath day to me.” — Pope.] 

[The original edition reads here : — 

** The OoLio now appears, a rival name 
Of bolder manners, though of younger fame.” 

I 4* 
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As artful sinners cloak the secret sin, 

To veil with seeming grace the guile within ; 

So Moral Essays on his front appear, 

But all is carnal business in the rear ; 

The fresh-coin’d lie, the secret whisper’d last. 

And all the gleanings of the six days past. 

With these retired, through half the Sabbath-day, 
The London lounger yawns his hours away : 

Not so, my little flock ! your preacher fly, 

Nor waste the time no worldly wealth can buy ; 

But let the decent maid and sober clown 
Pray for these idlers of the sinful town : 

This day, at least, on nobler themes bestow. 

Nor give to Woodfall, or the world below. (*) 

But, Sunday past, what numbers flourish then, 
What wondrous labours of the press and pen I 
Diurnal most, some thrice each week aflbrds, 

Some only once, — O avarice of words I 

When thousand starving minds such manna seek,(2) 

To drop the precious food but once a week. 


The Oglio here alluded to was a Sunday print, of brief duration, which 
began in October, 17M.] 

(1) [Henry-Samson Woodfall, proprietor of the Public Advertiser, in 
which Junius appeared, was the author of a most important change in the 
character and influence of the newstuper press. In the conduct of his 
journal he was strictly impartial i and, notwithstanding the great popularity 
of Juiiius, by a reference to his papers of that day, it will be seen that as 
many essays were admitted on the ministerial side of the question as on 
that of the opposition. Mr. Woodfall was a man of high personal cha- 
racter : he died in 1805. See Nichols's Anecdotes^ voL i. p. ^1.1 

(2) [“ I sit in window, dry as ark. 

And on the drowning world remark ; 

Or to some coflbe-housc I stray 

For news— the manna qf the day.** — Grebm’s Spleen."} 
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Endless it were to sing the powers of all, 

Their names, their numbers; how they rise and fall : 
Like baneful herbs the gazer s eye they seize, 

Rush to the head, and poison where they please ; ( ^ ) 
Like idle flies, a busy, buzzing train. 

They drop their maggots in the trifler’s brain : 

That genial soil receives the fruitful store. 

And there they grow, and breed a thousand more. (2) 


If any read now-a-days, it is a play.book, or a pamphlet of news.’* 

Burton, 

(2) Penny -boy ^jun. In truth they are dainty rooms; what place is this ? 

Cymbal. This is the outer room, where my clerks sit 
And keep their sides, the Register in the midst ; 

The Examiner, he sits private there within ; 

And here I have my several rolls and tiles 
Of news by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their lieads. 

P.jun. But those, too, subdivided ? 

Cymh. Into authentical and aimcry'phal — 

FitUm. Or news of doubtlbl credit j as barbers’ news, 

Cymb. And tailors’ news, jwrters’, and watermen’s news — 

Fit. Whereto, besides the C'oranti and Gazetti — . 

Cymb. I have the news of the season 

Together with tlie names of special friends — 

Fit. And men of corrcsjiondencc in the country — 

Cymb. Yes ; of all ranks, and all religions — 

Fit. Factors and agents — 

(^mb. Llegers, that lie out 

Through all the shires of the kingdom. 

P. jun. This is fine ! 

And Ixjars a brave relation I But what says 

Mercurius Britannicus to this ? ” &c. Sec, — Ben Jonson’s Staple of NetPSy 
162.'i ; Gilford’s edit. voL v. p. 1&5. 

“ Paiuphlets are the weekly almanacks, showing what weather is in the 
state, which, like the doves of Alq)po, carry news to every part of the 
kingdom. They are the silent traitors that alfVont majesty, and abuse all 
authority, under the colour of an imprimatur. Ubiquitary flies, that have, 
of late, 60 blistered the ears of all men, that they cannot endure any solid 
truth. The echoes, whereby what is done in every part of the kingdom, 
is beard all over. They are like the mushrooms ; spring up in a night, and 
dead in a day : and such is the greediness of man’s nature (in these 
Athenian days) of news, that they will rather feign than want it” — 
T. FcaiD, 1647.] 
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Now be their arts display’d, how first they choose 
A cause and party, as the bard his muse ; 

Inspired by these, with clamorous zeal they cry, 
And through the town their dreams and omens fly : 
So the Sibylline leaves(') were blown about, 
Disjointed scraps of fate involved in doubt ; 

So idle dreams, the journals of the night, 

Are right and wrong by turns, and mingle wrong with 
right. — 

Some champions for the rights that prop the erown, 
Some sturdy patriots, sworn to pull tliem down ; 
Some neutral powers, with secret forces fraught, 
Wishing for war, but willing to be bought : 

While some to every side and ])arty go. 

Shift every friend, and join with ev(‘ry foe ; 

Like sturdy rogues in privateers, tliey strike 
This side and that, the foes of both alikij ; 

A traitor-crew, who tlirive in troubl(‘d times. 

Fear’d for their force, and courtc'd for their crimes. 

Chief to the prosperous side tlu* numbers sail, 
Fickle and false, they v<M*r with ev(‘ry gale ; (-) 

As birds that migrate from a freezing slions 
In seurch of warmer climes, conn* skimming ()’(‘r, 
Some bold adventurers first prepare to try 
TJie doubtful sunshine of tin* distant sky ; 

Hut soon the growing Summer’s c(*rtain sun 
Wins more and more, till all at last are u on : 

(1) f in foliii (Icscripsit carmina VirRO; — • 

et tonores turbavit Janua I'roiHle*. — Virc;. Jin. lib. iiij 

(2) [Original wiition : — 

Soon a« the chiefs, whom once they choose, lie low, 

Their praise t(X), slackens j and their aid move.s slow ; 

Not so when leagued with rising iiowers, their rage 
Then wounds the unwary foe, and burns along the page.] 
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So, on the early prospect of disgrace, 

Fly in vast troops this apprehensive race ; 

Instinctive tribes ! their failing food they dread, 

And buy, with timely cliange, their future bread.(') 

Sucli are our guides : how many a peaceful head, 
Horn to be still, have tliey to wrangling led ! 

How many an honest zealot stol’n from trade, 

And factious tools of pious pastors made ! 

With clews like these* they thread the maze of state, 
Tluisc oracles explore, to learn our fate ; 

Pleased with the guides who can so well deceive, 
Who cannot lie so fast as they believe. 

Oft lend I, loth, to some sage friend an ear, 

(For we who will not speak are doom’d to hear) ; 
While he, bewilder’d, tells his anxious thought. 
Infectious fear from tainted scribbh'rs caught, 

Or idiot hope ; for each his mind assails, 

As Lloyd’s court-light (2) or Stockdale’s (•^) 
gloom prevails. 

Yft stand I j)aticnt while but one declaims. 

Or gives dull comments on the speech he maims : 

(1) [Origiiml edition: — 

Or art- there tln)so. who ne’er their friends forsook, 

I.ure<l !)y no j)ro!nisc, by no danger shook 'f 
Then bolder bribes the venal aid procure, 

And golden fetters make the faithless surej 
For those wh»» deal in flattery or a!)use. 

Will sell them where they can the most protluce.] 

(2) [Idovd’s F.vcning Post — at this time a ministerial journal, published 
three times a wtH?k.] 

(3) [Mr. Stookdale was, during the coalition administration, an opposi. 
tioi» bookseller. 3 
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But oh ! ye Muses, keep your votary's feet 
From tavern-haunts where politicians meet ; 

Where rector, doctor, and attorney pause. 

First on each parish, tjien each public cause : 
Indited roads, and rates that still increase ; 

The murmuring poor, who will not fast in peace ; 
Election zeal and friendship, since declined ; 

A tax commuted, or a tithe in kind ; 

The Dutch and Germans kindling into strife ; 

Dull port and poachers vile ! the serious ills of life. 
Here comes the neighbouring Justice, pleased to 
guide 

His little club, and in the chair preside. 

In private business his commands prevail, 

On public themes his reasoning turns tlie scale ; 
Assenting silence soothes his happy ear. 

And, in or out, his party triumphs here. 

Nor here th' infectious rage for party stops, 

But flits along from palaces to shops ; 

Our weekly journals o'er the land abound. 

And spread their plague and iriHuenzas round ; 

The village, too, the peaceful, pleasant plain. 
Breeds the Whig farmer and the Tory swain ; 
Brookes’ and St. Alban’s (i) bofists not, but, instead, 
Stares the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney’s 
Head: — 

Hither, with all a patriot’s care, comes he 
Who owns the little hut that makes him fre(' ; 

(1) [Brookes*!) club, in St James’s Street, still 6ouri8hw — the great ren- 
dervous of Whig ix)liticiaTis. The St Alban’s club, an association of the 
same kind on the Tory side, was broken up when old St Alban’s Strt*ct was 
cleared away among other Improvements in the west end of I/ondon.] 
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Whose yearly forty shillings buy the smile 
Of mightier men, and never waste the while ; 

Who feels his freehold’s worth, and looks elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the state. 

Here he delights the weekly news to con. 

And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 

To swallow all their varying authors teach, 

To spell a title, and confound a speech : 

Till with a muddled mind he quits the news, 

And claims his nation’s license to abuse ; 

Then joins the cry, ‘‘ That all the courtly race 
“ Are venal candidates for power and place ;” (^) 
Yet ftiels some joy, amid the general vice. 

That his own vote will bring its wonted price. 

These arc the ills the teeming Press supplies, 

The pois’nous springs from learning’s fountain rise; 
Not there the wise alone their entrance find, 
fin])arting useful light to mortals blind ; 
but, blind themselves, these erring guides hold out 
Alluring lights to lead us far about ; 

Screen’d b\ such means, here Scandal whets her quill, 
Here Slander shoots unseen, whene’er she will ; 
Here Fraud and Falsehood labour to deceivis 
And I’olly aids them both, impatient to believe. (‘-^) 


(l) roriginal edition: — 

Strive but for iwwer, and parley but for place ; 

Yet hopes, gtuxl man! “ that all may still be well,” 

And thanks the stars he has a vote to sell ; ’ 

While th\i8 he reads or raves, around him wait 
A rustic band, and join in each debate ; 

I’artakc his manly spirit, and delight 
To praise or bbmie, to judge of wrong or right ; 

Measures to mend, and ministers to make, 

1’ill all go madding for their country’s sake.] 

(>) [” The spirit of defamation, by which a ncwspiii>er is often possessed. 
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Such, sons of Britain I are the guides ye trust ; 
So wise their counsel, their reports so just I — 

Yet, thougli we cannot call their morals pure. 
Their judgment nice, or their decisions sure ; 

Merit they liave to mightier works unknown, 

A style, a manner, and a fate their own. 

We, who for longer fame with labour strive. 

Are pain'd to keep our sickly WM)rks alive ; 

Studious we toil, wdth patient care refine, 

Nor let our love protect one languid line. (*) 

Severe ouiNclves, at last our works appear, 

When, ah ! \vc find our read(U‘s more severe ; 

For, after all our care and pains, how’ few' 

Acquire applause, or keep it if they do ! — 

Not so these shet^ts, ordain’d to happier fate. 
Praised tlirough their day, and but that day their 
date ; 

Their careless authors only strive to join 
As many words as make an even line ; (-) 

As many lines as fill a row' com])Iet(‘ ; 

As many row s as furnish up a sheet : 

ha^ now found its own romtxly in the diversity of them ; for though a 
gentleman may re;ul that he himself is a seoundrel, and his wife no l)etU'r 
than she should be to-day, he will be sure to read that both of them arc 
very good sort of people to-rnonrow. In the same manner, if one pafwr, 
through mistake or design, kill his frieml, there is another ready to fetch 
him to life; nay, if he have good luck in the order of his reading, he may 
be informed that his friend is alive again Ix'fure he had perused the account 
of his death.” — lUsiiop Hor.nb.] 

(1) [Original edition ; — 

Studious wc toil, correct, amend, retouch. 

Take much away, yet miistly leave tem much.] 

(2) “ How many hours bring about the year 

How many <lays will furnish up the year? 

How many ycara a mortal man may live ! ” 

Shakspbarb, Henry VI 
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From side to side, with ready types they run 
The measure's ended, and the work is done ; 

Oh, born with ease, how envied and how blest ! 
Your fate to-day and your to-morrow's rest. 

To you all readers turn, and they can look 
pleased on a paper, who abhor a book ; 

Those Avho ne'er deign'd their Bible to peruse, 
Would think it hard to be denied their News ; 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak, 
H(U’e mingle tastes, and one amusement seek ; 
This, like the public inn, provides a treat. 

Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat ; 
And such this mental food, as we may call 
Something to all men, and to some men all. (^) 

Next, in what rare production shall we trace 
Such various subjects in so small a space ? 


(1) [*‘ How shall I s|M'ak thee, or thy |)Ow’r address, 

'Phou flod of our idolatry, the Press? 

By thee, reli(;ioii, lil>crty, and laws, 

Kxert their influence, and advance their cause ; 

By thee, w<»rae plagues than Phara(»h’s land befell, 
DiffXistHl, make earth the vestibule of hell j 
Thdti fnunt'iin, at which drink the gooil and wise j 
Thou cver-lmbhling spring of endless lies ; 

Like Kdf’u’s drea<l pndiationnry tree. 

Knowledge <n' good and evil is from thee ! 

No w'ild enthusiast ever yet could rest, 

Till half mankind weri' like himself ix)ssess’d ; 
Philosophers, who darken and put out 
Kternal truth by everlasting d«)ubt{ 

Church quacks, with p.isslons under no command, 

Who till the world with doctrini^s contraliand. 
Discoverers of they know not what, confined 
Within no lx)uiids — the blind that lead the blind ; 

To streams of jMpuiar opinion drawn, 

Deposit in those shallows all their si>awn.” — Cowpkr.] 
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As the first ship upon the waters bore 
Incongruous kinds who never met before ; 

Or as some curious virtuoso joins, 

In one small room, moths, minerals, and coins, 
Birds, beasts, and fishes ; nor refuses place 
To serpents, toads, and all the reptile race ; 

So here, compress’d within a single sheet, 

Great things and small, the mean and mighty meet, 
’Tis this which makes all Europe’s business known, 
Yet here a private man may place his own ; 

And, where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honours that he sells rappee. 

Add next th* amusement which the motley page 
Affords to either sex and every age : 

Lo ! w'here it comes before the cheerful fire, — 
Damps from4he press in smoky curls aspire 
(As from the earth the sun exhales the dew). 

Ere we can read the wonders that cmsue : 

Then eager every eye surveys the part, 

That brings its favourite subject to the heart ; 
Grave politicians look for facts alone, 

And gravely add conjectures of their own ; 

The sprightly nymph, who never broke her rest. 
For totteriifg crowns, or mighty lands oppress’d, 
Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For songs and suits, -a birth -day, or a ball : 

Tlie keen \varni man o’erlooks each idle tale 
For Monies wanted,” and Estates on Sale : ” ) 

(l) [“ Whilst the sages are puffing off our distemijcrs in ono page of a 
newspaper, the auctioneers are puffing off our property in another. If this 
island of ours is to be {?redite<l for their description of it, it must pass for a 
terrestrial paradise ; it makes an English ear tingle to hear of tJie bound, 
lew variety of lawns, groves, and parks ; lakes, rivers, and rivulets ; de- 
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While some with equal minds to all attend, 

Pleased with each part, and grieved to find an end. ( ^ ) 

So charm the News ; but we, who far from town 
Wait till the postman (2) brings the packet down. 
Once in tlie week, a vacant day behold. 

And stay for tidings, till they’re three days old : 
That day arrives ; no welcome post appears. 

But the dull morn a sullen aspect wears : 

We meet, but ah ! without our wonted smile. 

To talk of headachs, and complain of bile ; 

Sullen we ponder o’(U’ a dull repast, 

Nor fea.st the body Avhile the mind must fast. 

A master-passion is the love of news, 

Not music so commands, nor so the Muse : 

(Jive j)oets claret, they grow idle sooq.; 

F( (*d the musician, and he’s out of tune ; 

But the sick mind, of this disease possess'd, 

Blies from dll cure, -and sickens when at rest. ('^) 


c<iratc<l farms and fruitful gardens ; superb and matchless collections of 
pictures, jewels, plate, furniture, ami equipages ; town houses and country 
liouscs ; hot-hnuscs artl icc-hrmses ; observatories and conscia’atories ; 
offices attached and tletachctl ; with all the numerous et-ceteras that glitter 
down the columns of our public prints. What is the harp of an Orpheus 
coinpurcd to the hammer of an auctioneer V”—-Cl’>jbehlani).3 
(D [Original edition : — 

While the sly widow, and the coxcomb sleek, 

Dive deep for scandal through a hint oblique.] 

& [" He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

Witli spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks ; 

News from all nations lumb'ring at his back ; 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wreleh, 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief. 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some.” &c. — Cowper.] 
(3) Original edition : — 

Such restless passion is the love of News, 

Worse than an itch for music or tlie muse : 

VOL. II, K 
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Now sing, my Muse, what various parts compose 
These rival sheets of politics and prose. 

First, from each brother s hoard a })art they draw, 
A. mutual theft that never fear’d a law ; 

Whatever they gain, to each man’s portion fall, 

And read it once, you read it through them all ; 
For this their runners ramble day and night, 

To drag each lurking deed to ojnm light ; 

For daily bread the dirty trade th(‘y ply, 

Coin their fresh tales, and live upon the lie : 

Like bees for honey, forth for news they spring, — 
Industrious creatures ! ever on the wing ; 

Home to their several cells they bear the store, 
Cull’d of all kinds, then roam abroad for more. 

No anxious virgin flies to “ fair Tweed-sid(* ; " 
No injured husband mourns his faithless bride ; 

No duel dooms the fiery youth to bleed ; 

But tlirough tlu‘ town transpires each ven’trous 
deed. 

Should some fair frail-one drive Iht j)rancing pair 
Where rival pe(;rs contend to pleasi* tin? fair ; 
When, with new force, she ai<ls her compiering eyes, 
And beauty decks, with all that bc^auty buys ; 
Quickly we learn whose heart her inHuencf* h ( Is, 
Wliose acres nu'lt before her glowing wlitu ls. 

To tliese a thousand idle themes succc'ed, 

Deeds of all kinds, and comments to each deed. 


But the sirk mind, of thU discaso possess’d 
Has noitlior chanco for cure, nor intervals of rest 
Such powers have thinxii »<> vile, and they can boast 
That those peruse them who despise them most.] 
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Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view. 

That risti or fall, by causes known to few ; (J) 
Proinotioifs ladder who goes up or down ; 

Who wed, or who seduced, amuse the town ; 

What new-born heir has made his father blest ; 

What heir exults, his father now at rc^st ; 

That ample list the Tyburn -luirald gives. 

And each known knave, who still for Tyburn lives.(-) 

So grows the work, and now tlie ])ri liter tries 
His powers no more, but h^ans on his allies. 

Whim lo ! the. advertising trilie succeed, 

Pay to be read, yet iind Init few will read ; 

And chii‘f th’ illustrious race, whose drops and pills 
Have patent powers to vampdsh human ills ; 

These, with their cures, a constant aid remain, 

])less th(^ pale, composer’s fertile brain ; 

(J [Original edition: — 

Such tales as these with joy the many read, 

And jiaragraphs on paragraphs sticeeed; 

Then add the connnon themes that never cease. 

The tidc-hke stock.s, their ebb and their inereasc.] 

[“ From these daily registers, \o\» may not only learn when ajiy- 
body is married or hanged, but you have immediate notice whenever hLs 
grace goes to Newmarket, or her ladyshiii sets out for Hath ; and but last 
week, at the same time that the gentlemen of the law were told that the 
I/ird ( haneellor could not .sit in the Court of Chaiieery, people of fashion 
liad thi melancholy news, that Signor Uiccirelli wa.s not able to .sing. 
Nor is that part of the journal which is allotted to advertisements le.'i.s 
aiiuisiiig. Not only are the j»ubhe transactions of auctioneers and horse- 
dealers, but the tnost private eoncorns of pleasure and gallantry carried on 
by their means. Assignations are here made, and the nn)si secret intrigues 
formed, at the expense of two shillings. If a genteel young lady, who can 
do all kinds of work, wants a place, she will be .sure to hear of a mjkster by 
adverti.sing. How many gentlemen have made «>pen professions of the 
strictest honour and .secrecy! And how many lailies dressed in such a 
manny, and seen at such a place, have been de-oired to leave a line for 
A. B. ! The Daily Advertiser, is, therefore, become the universal register 
h»r new faces.” — Runnel Tin uxton.J 
K 
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Fertile it is, but still the noblest soil 
Requires some pause, some intervals from toil ; 
And they at least a certain ease obtain [strain. (2) 
From Katterfelto’s skill (^), and Graham’s glowing 

I too must aid, and pay to see my name 
Hung in these dirty avenues to fame ; 

Nor pay in vain, if aught the Muse has seen, 

And sung, could make these avenues more clean ; 
Could stop one slander ere it found its way. 

And gave to public scorn its helpless prey. 

By the same aid, the Stage invites her friends. 

And kindly tells the banquet she intends ; 

Thither from real life the many run. 

With Siddons(‘'») weep, or laugh with Abingdon 

(1| [“ The science of adorning and beautifying the human form scom!i 
to be systematically cultivated by many artists of ali denominations. 
The professors of tlio cosmetic art offer innumerable pastes, wa.‘<hc.«, 
pommadcs, and perfumes, by which the ravages of time are prevented or 
counteracted. Even our public spectacles bespeak a degree of improvement 
hitherto unknown. Witness that wonderful womler of all w.mders, the 
brave soldier and learnetl doctor Katterfelto, whose courage and learning 
are only equalled by his honesty and love for this country, in remaining 
here unpensioned, notwithstanding the many offers from tlio Oueen of 
France, the request of his friend and corresp<mdent, Dr. Franklin, and 
the positive cominand.s of the King of Prussia.” — OnosR.j 

[Captain Ciro-sc says-—** Highly eminent in the class of puldic ex- 
hibitors stands the learned Dr. Graham, whose plnlosophic rescarclics and 
lectures, at the same time that they tend to improve our future progeny, 
and to make this kingdom the region of health and beauty, serve also to 
destroy that mauvaisc honte^ or timid bashfulness, so peculiar to the Knglish 
ladiw; for which he at least deserves the warmc.st arknowledgmetds from 
all j)arent5 and husbands.” The Iwautiful creature, afterwards so well 
known as Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, u.sed to iiersonate the CicMlde.ss of 
Health at this empiric’s indecent exhibitions. 

(3) [Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance on the I^ondon boards in 
1775, retired from the stage in 1812, and died in 1831. See ante, Vol. I. 
p. 124] 

(1) [Mrs. Abingdon appeared on the stage in 1751, And died in 1815, at 
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Pleased in fictitious joy or grief, to see 
Xhe mimic passion with their own agree ; 

To steal a few enchanted hours away 
From self, and drop the curtain on the day. 

But who can steal from self that wretched wight, 
Whose darling work is tried, some fatal night ? 
Most wretched man ! when, bane to every bliss. 

He hears the serpent-critic’s rising hiss ; 

Then groans succeed ; nor traitors on the wheel 
Can feel like him, or have such pangs to feel. 

Nor end they here : next day he reads his fall 
In every pap('r ; critics are they all : 

He sees his branded name, with wild affright. 

And lu ars again the cat-calls of the night. 

Such help the stage aftbrds : a larger space 
Is fill’d by PUFFS and all the pufiing race. 

Pliysic had once alone the lofty style, 

T]i(‘ well-known boast, thfit ceased to raise a smil(‘ : 
Now all the ])rovince of that tribe invade. 

And we abound in quacks of every trade. 

The simple barber, once an honest name, 
Cervantes founded. Fielding raised his fame: (^) 
Barber no more — a gay perfumer comes. 

On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms ; 
Here he appears, each simple mind to move, 

And advertises beauty, grac^e and love. 


the age of eighty-four. For Mr. Crabbe’is admiration of lier acting, see 
ante, Vol. I. p. 104J 

(1) 5See Don Quixote, and Tom Jones. 3 

K 3 
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— ‘‘ Come, faded belles, who would your youth renew, 
And learn the w'onders of Olympian dew ; 

“ Restore the roses that begin to faint, 

“ Nor think celestial washes vulgar paint ; 

“ Your former features, airs, and arts assume, 
Circassian virtues, with Circassian bloom. 

‘‘ Come, batter’d beaux, whose locks are turn’d to 

gray. 

And crop Discretion’s lying badge away ; 

‘‘ Read where they vend these smart engaging things, 
“ These flaxcm frontlets with elastic springs ; 

No female eye the fair deception sees, 

Not Nature’s self so natural as these.” (*) 

kSucIi are their arts, but not confined to them, 
The Muse impartial must her sons condemn ; (-) 
For they, degeiK'rate ! join the venal throng, 

And puff a lazy Pegasus along : 

More guilty these, by Nature less design’d 
For little arts that suit the vulgar kind. 

(1; (.\'itaracts of declamation thunder here ; 

There fortvsts of no ineauin^r spread the page. 

In which all coinprchenision w’amlers, lost; 

While fiehls of pleasantry amuse us there 
W’ith merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest apjH'ars a wiidcrnes.s of strange 
But gay confusion j ro.se» for the check.s, 

Aiifl lilies for the brows of faded age. 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 

Hcav’ii, earth, and ocean plunder’d of their sweets, 
Nectarcous csscncc-s, Olympian dews, 

Sc-rmoiis, and city feasts, and favourite airs, 

Ethereal journies, submarine exi>loits, 

And Katterfclto, with his hair on cud 

At liis own wonders wondering for his bread.” — C owper.] 

(2) [[Original edition : — 

Such are their puff’s, and would they all were such j 
Then should the verse no {>oct*s laurel touch.] 
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That barbers' boys, who would to trade advance, 
Wish us to call them, smart Friseurs from France ; 
That he who builds a chop-house, on his door 
Paints “ The true old original Blue Boar I” — 
These are the arts by which a thousand live, 
Where Truth may smile, and Justice may forgive; — 
But when, amidst this rabble rout, we find 
A puffing poet to liis honour blind : 

Who slily drops ^luotations all about 
Packet or Post, and points tludr merit out ; 

Who advertises what reviewers say, 

With sham editions every second day ; 

Who dares not trust his praise's out of sight. 

But hurries into fame with all his might ; 

Although the verse some transient praise obtains. 
Contempt is all the anxious poet gains. 

Now Puffs exhausted, Advertisements past, 

Their Correspondents stand exposed at last ; 

Tht'se are a nume rous tribe, to fame unknown, 
Who for the public good forego tlu*ir own ; 

Who voluntecu’s in paper-war engage, 

With double ])ortion of their party’s rage ; 

Such are the Bruti, Deeii, who appear 
Wooing the printer for admission here ; 

Whose geiu’rous souls can eomh'seend to pray 
For leav(^ to throw their precious time aw.ay. 

Oh ! cruel Woodfall ! when a patriot draw s 
His gray-goose quill in his dear country’s cause. 
To vex and maul a ministerial race, 

Ci^i thy stern soul refuse the champion place ? 

K 4* 
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Alas ! thou know’st not with what anxious heart 
He longs his best-loved labours to impart ; 

How he has sent them to thy brethren round, 

And still the same unkind reception found ; 

At length indignant will he damn tlie state, 

Turn to his trade, and leave us to our fate. 

These Roman souls, like Rome's great sons, arc 
known 

To live in cells on labours of their own. 

Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief, 

Feeds, for his country’s good, on legs of beef : 
Camillus copies deeds for sordid pay, 

Yet fights the public battles twice a day : 

E'en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
Scroll’d on the bar-board, swinging with the door ; 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's self you’ll sec, 
And Amor Patrice vending smuggled tea. 

Last in these ranks, and least, their art's disgrace, 
Neglected stand the Muses' meanest race ; 
Scribblers who court contempt, whose ’V(‘rse the eye 
Disdainful views, and glances swiftly by : 

This Poet’s Corner is the place th(‘y choose, 

A fatal nursery for an infant Muse ; 

Unlike that Corner where true Poets lie. 

Those cannot live, and they shall never die ; 
Hapless the lad whose mind such dreams invade, 
And win to verse the talents due to trade. 

Curb then, O youth ! these raptures as they rise, 
Keep down the evil spirit and be wise ; 
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Follow your calling, think the Muses foes, 

Nor lean upon the pestle and compose. 

I know your day-dreams, and 1 know the snare 
Hifl in your fiow'ry path, and cry “ Beware I 
Tiioughtless of ill, and to the future blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on your mind ; 

Here you may nameless print your idle rhymes, 

And read your first-born work a thousand times ; 
Th’ infection spreads, your couplet grows apace. 
Stanzas to Delia’s dog or Celia’s face : (') 

You take a name ; Philander’s odes are seen. 
Printed, and praised, in every magazine : 

Diariari sages greet their brother sage. 

And your dark pages please th’ enlighten’d age. — 
Alas ! what years you thus cons\ime in vain. 

Ruled by this wretched bias of the brain ! 

(jo ! to your desks and counters all return ; 

Your sonnets scatter, ymir acrostics burn ; 

"JVadt^ and bo rich ; or, should your careful sires 
lle(|ueath you wealth, indulge the nobler fires : 
Should love of Fame your youthful heart betray. 
Pursue fair fame, but in a glorious w’ay. 

Nor in tlu'. idh^ scenes of Fancy’s painting stray. 

OF all tlui good that mortal men pursue. 

The ?vruse has least to give, and gives to few ; 

Like some coquettish fair, she leads us on. 

With smiles and hopes, till youth and peace are gone ; 

(1) [See antif VoJ. I. p. SJii. “ Ho ha<},” (says Mr. Crabbe, speaking of 
him'elf,) “ with youthful' indiscretion, written for publications wherein 
nainoti.s and Delias began the corrcs|>ondenre that does not always end 
there, and where diffidence is nursed till it becomes presumption. 
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Then, wed for life, the restless wrangling pair 
Forget how constant one, and one how fair ; 
Meanwhile, Ambition, like a blooming bride. 
Brings power and wealth to grace her lover’s side ; 
And though she smiles not with such flattering 
cliarms. 

The brave will sooner win her to their arms. 

Then wed to her, if Virtue tie tln^ bands. 

Go spread your country’s fanu? in hostile lands ; 
Her court, her senate, or lier arms adorn, 

And let lier foes lament that you wth* born : 

Or 'sveigli her laws, tlieir ancient rights defi'iid, 
Though hosts oppose*, be theirs and Reason’s Irieiid ; 
Arm’d with strong pow'ers, in tlieir defemce engages 
And rise tlie Thuiilow of the future agc.(^) 


(1) [On the first ai)|>car.'»ncc of** The Newspaper,” in 17Sr», the (’ritical 
Reviewers said, “ Although this performance*, does not appear so highly 
finishetl as * The Village,’ it is certainly cntitlc«i to rank in the first class 
of inotlern productions j ” and The Monthly Reviewers thus opened their 
critique : — “ This poem is a satire (»n the newspapers of tlii' present day, 
which arc lashed by th<* author with nuieh ingenuity, 'i'he ver.>.ifitMti()n 
is at once easy and forcible, and the rhymes .ire chastt* and (Mrefullj 
chosen. Mr. Crabbe seetns to have selected Tope as his model, and many 
passages are strongly marked imitations of the great poet. lie has intro- 
duced the Alexandrine — we do not say the ‘ needle>.s .Vlex.imlrine ’ — 
too frequently ; a eustom which prevails too much among modern poets. 
Hut .still the poem ha.s uneommon merit, and sufficiently evinco-s tliat the 
author is possc.sscd of genius, taste, and imagination.” 

It may bo observed, that, in 1-7HI, tlie newspapers ])ublishpd in Hre.'it 
Britain and Ireland w<*rc only now (IS-Jf', they anjount to 

nearly four hwidrcdf\ , 
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IN THREE PARTS. (!■ 


PART I. 


[The “ Parish’ Rcgistor ” was first imblished in the collection of 1807 j 
the pref:u-e to which isee p. 14, nnfi) kivcs .■'ome particulars respecting the 
rcviRion of this ]toeni, in M.S., by Mr. 'I'urner and by Mr. Eo\. A period of 
twenty-two yoar.s luul elapsinl between the apiiearance of" 'I'he News- 
paper ” and that <»f " 'Phe Parish Register ; ” — as to thi.s long silence of the 
poet, see hi.s lafe, ani(\ 1. pp. hiS. j and the Quarterly Review, 
No. C. p. 4S8. ] 




The Village Regisster considered, as containing principally the 
Annals of the Poor — State of the Peasantry as meliorated 
by Frugality and Industry — The Cottage of an industrious 
Peasant; its Ornaments — Prints and Books — The Gar- 
den ; its Satisfactions — The State of the Poor, when impro- 
vident and vicious — The Row or Street, and its Inhabitants 
— The Dwellings of one of these — A Public House — 
Garden and its Appendages — Gamesters; rustic Sharpers, 
Sic. — Conclusion of the Introductory Part. 


The Child of the Miller’s Daughter, and Relation of her Mis- 
fortune— A frugJil Couple: their Kind of Frugality — Plea 
of the Mother of a natural Child ; her Churching — I.arge 
Family of Gerard A blett : his Apprehensions ; C»)mparis<u] 
between his State and that of the wealthy Farmer his Master : 
his Consolation — An old Man’s Anxiety for an Heir: the 
Jealousy of another on having many — Characters of the 
Grocer Dawkins and his Friend; their different Kinds of 
Disappointment — Three Infants named — An Orplian Girl 
and Village Schoolmistress — Gardener’s Child. Pe<lantry 
and Conceit of the Father: his Botanical Discourse; Method 
of fixing tlie Embryo-fruit of (’ucumbers — Absurd Effects 
of Rustic Vanity : observed in the Names of their Children 
— Relation of the Vestry Debate t>ri a Foundling- Sir 
Richard Monday — Children of various Inhabitants — The 
poor Farmer — Children of a Profligate: his Character and 
Fate — Conclasion. 
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BAPTISMS. 

Turn porro pucr (ut sscvis projpctus ab undis, 

Navita) luulus hunii jacet intans indigus omni 
Vitali auxilio, — — 

Vagit uque locum lugubri complet, ut ax^uum est, 

Ciii tantum in vitA restat transire maloruin. 

LiirBKT. de A«A Hcrwn^ lit). .O. (2) 


1'he year n volves, and I again explore 
Tlie simple Annals of my Parish poor ; 

(P [“ This ptwm, like ‘ The Village,* ia dedicatcxl to tlie delineation of 
rural life and characters, and, iqMm a very simple but siirgular plan, is 
divided into throe parts. After an introductory ami general view of village 
manners, the reverend author proeer Is' to pr(?sent his rcjiders with an 
account of all the remarkable bajdisms, marriages, and funerals, that api>ear 
on his register for the preciMling year, with a sketch of the character and 
behaviour of the respective partic'., ami such retlections and exhortations 
as are suggcbtcd hy the subject, 'lliepoem consists, therefore, of a scries of 
Portraits, taken from the middling and lower ranks of rustic life, and 
delineated on occasions at once more common and more interesting than 
any other that could w'ell be imaginctL They are sciwted with great judg- 
ment, ami drawn with inimitable accuracy ami strength of c<»lourmg. 
They are HiusIuhI with much more minuteness and detail, than the more 
general pi<rtures in ‘ The Village.* ” — Jf.ffrky.J 
•0 

(2) [“ A man, when first he leaves his prira’tive night. 

Breaks (Yom iiis mother’s w’omb to view the light ; 
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What Infant-members in my flock appear, 

What Pairs I bless’d in the departed year ; 

And who, of Old or Young, or Nymplis or Swains, 
Are lost to Life, its ph‘asurcs and its pains. 

No Muse I ask, before my view to bring 
The humble actions of the swains I sing. — 

How pass’d the youthful, how the old their days ; 
Who sank in sloth, and who aspired to praise ; 
Their tempers, manners, morals, customs, arts. 
What parts they liad, and how they ’mploy’d their 
parts ; 

By what elated, sootlunl, seduced, depress’d. 

Full well I know — these Records give the rest. 

Is there a place, save one the poet sees, 

A land of love, of liberty and ease ; 

Wht;r(‘ labour wearies not, nor can^s suppress 
Tir etcTual flow of rustic liappiiu'ss ; 

Where no proud mansion frowns in awlul states 
Or keej)s tlie sunshiiK* from the cottag(?-gate ; 
Where young and old, intent on pleasure, throng. 
And half man’s life is holiday and song? 

Vain search for scenes like thes(^ ! no view apjx ars. 
By sighs nnriitH('d or unstain’d by tc‘ars ; 

Since vice the world subdued and watcu’s drown’d, 
Auburn(‘) and Kden can no more be found. 

Hence good and evil mix’d, but man lias skill 
And power to pait them, wh(*n he I’eels the will ! 


Like a poor rareaso, tumbhtl by tlu* 

Hr' falls w(‘ak, nukitl, rliistiiute of fjMxl ; 

VVirh tf'iiiler rric^ the pityiiiK air he /ills, — 

A fit presage for all his coming ills.” — Crf.ecii.J 

()) f*‘ Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain I ” &c. — Goldsmith.] 
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Toil? care, and patience bless th' abstemious few, 
Fear, shame, and want the thoughtless herd p ursue. ( ^ ) 
Behold the Cot! where thrives tlf industrious swain. 
Source* of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain ; 
Screen’d from tlie^ w inter’s wind, tin', sun’s last ray 
Siuihis on the w'indow and ])rolongs tluj day ; 
Projecting tliatch tlio w oodbiiuj’s branches stop. 

And turn tludr blossoms to the casement’s top : 

All need requin’S is in that cot contain’d, 

And much that taste untaught and unrestrain’d 
Surveys delighted ; ther<‘ she lov(‘s to trace. 

In one gay picture, all tlie royal race ; 

Around the w alls are horo(‘s, h)V(*rs, kings ; 

The ])rnit that shows them and the? verse tJiat sings. 

ller(‘ the last Lew is on his tlirone is seen. 

And then; he stands imprison’d, and his Queen ;(-) 
fo these the* mother takes her ehihl, and shows 
Vv’liat grateful duty to his (ioil In; owes; 

Wlio giv(;s to him a happy home, where he 
Lives and enjoys his freedom with the fret*; 


(n [“ n«)\v evil panic into the world — for whut reason it is that life i.i 
overs]>rpail uitli mipIi boundless varictn's of misery, — why the only tliink- 
iiig Ijpin^' of this i,dol#p is (hHinu-d to think, mcridy t«i be wrctrlutl, and to 
luis.v hi.s time Iroiii youth to ajjp in fear^^igor in suttbring calamities, — is a 
qiJC.Niioii wliii’li idiilo.soplipr^ havp loii't a>kctl, and wbii h pliilosoijhy could 
ijcvpr aiisWiT. Ibligion informs ii> that misery and sin wi‘rc jinKUiPCti 
together. 1 he depravation of huni.ui will was followinl hy a disorder of the 
harmony of nature ; and hy that riovolonpc whieh otlen places antidotes 
in the noiglibonrhood of ]>oiMMis, \ iet* was phe( ked by misery, lest it should 
swell to universal and unliunU'd dominion. 'I’hat misery does not make,all 
virtuous, ex])eripnee too clearly iidorms us ; but it is no les.s certain that, 
of \>hat virtue there i,-., misery produces far the gie.iter part. IMiysieal 
evil may be, therefore, ondurtxl with jiatience, sinci* it is the cause of moral 
gofKl; and patience itself is one virtue by wbieh we are prepared for that 
state iV which evil shall be no more.” — .Ioiin'son.] 

(2) [Lewi.s the Sixteenth, and Marie Antoinette.] 
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When kings and queens, dethroned, insulted, tried, 
Are all these blessings of the poor denied. 

There is King Charles, and all his Golden Rules, (ij 
Who proye^d Misfortune’s was the best of schools : 
And there his Son, who, tried by years of pain. 
Proved that misfortunes may be sent in vain. 

The Magic-mill that grinds the gran’nams young, 
Close at the side of kind Godiva(^) hung ; 

She, of her favourite place the pride and joy, * 

Of charms at once most lavish and most coy, 

By wanton act the jmrest fame could raise, 

And give the boldest deed the chastest praise. 

There stands the stoutest Ox in England fed 
There lights the boldest Jew, Whitechapel bred;(^) 
And here Saint Monday’s worthy votarii^s live, 

In all the joys that ale and skittles give.(''>) 

Now lo ! on Egypt’s coast that hostile tl(*et. 

By nations dreaded and by Nelson beat ; 

And here shall soon another triumph come, 

A deed of glory in a day of gloom ; 

(1) [l. “ Urge no healths; 2, Profane no <Uvine ordinances; o. Tmichno 
utate matters ; 4. Reveal no secrets ; 5. Pi«*k no quarrels ; jJ. Make no 
comparisons ; 7. Maintain no ill opinions ; S. Keep no bad e(»ni[>aiiy ; 
9. Encourage no vice; 10. Make no long meals; 11. Repeat no grUv- 
anccs; 12. I.^y no wagers.’’] 

(2) [Wife of the Ejirl f)f Mercia, who, in the eleventh eerdury, is sai<l U> 
have ridden through Coventry nakinl, on condition that her husband would 
remit certain heavy taxes, with which he had loadcxl the citizens.] 

!,'?) [The extraordinary Lancashire ox, sixteen hands in hcigld, and 
weighing L7G8 lbs.] 

(4) [Daniel Mendoza, the pugilist, who, in 1788, fought the cclebraU-d 
bruisiiig.match with Humphreys.] 

(.">> [Sutni Monday — a cant name, indicating the idleness which too 
often characterises the M<inday of artisans who have been paid their 
week’s wages on the Saturday night] 

(6) [T he battle of the Nile, in 1798.] 
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Distressing glory ! grievous boon of fate ! 

The proudest conquest, at the dearest rate, (i) 

On shelf of deal beside the cuckoo-clock, 

Of cottage-reading rests the chosen stock ; 
Learning we lack, not books, but have a kind 
For all our wants, a meat for every mind : 

The tale for wonder and the joke for whim, 

The half-sung sermon and the half-groan’d hymn. 

No need of classing ; each within its place, 

Th(^ feeling finger in the dark can trace ; ‘ . 

First from the corner, farthest from tin* wall,” 
Such all the rules, and they suffice for all. 

There pious works for Sunday’s use arc found ; 
(lonipanions for that Bible newly bound ; 

That Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved, 
lias choicest prints i)y famous hands (mgraved ; 
lias choicest notes by many a famous head, 

Snell as to doubt, have* rustic r(‘aders led ; 

Have made them stop to reason tchij ? and how ? 
And, when^ tlu'v once agna d, to cavil now. 

Oh I rather give me commentators plain. 

Who with no deep researches vex tin* brain ; 

Who from the rlark and doubtful love to run, 

And hold their glimnu ring tapers to the sun ; 
Wild s'.mple truth with niin*-fold reasons back. 
And guard the point no emnuies attack. 

Banyan’s famed Pilgrim rests that shelf upon, 
A genius rare but rude waus honest John ; (-) 

(1) [Tho battle of Trafalgar, in 1803, in which Nelson was killed.] 

(2) Ingenious Dreamer, in whnsc well-told tale 
Sweet tictioii and sv eet truth alike prevail j 


VOL. II. 


L 
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Not one who, early by the Muse beguiled, 

Drank from her well the waters undefiled ; 

Not one who slowly gain’d the hill sublime. 

Then often sipp’d and little at a time ; 

But one who dabbled in the sacred springs, 

And drank them muddy, mix’d with baser things. 

Here to interpret dreams we read the rules. 
Science our own ! and never taught in schools ; 

In moles and specks we Fortune’s gifts discern. 
And Fate’s fix'd will from Nature’s wanderings learn. 

Of Hermit Quarll we read, in island rare, (') 

Far from mankind and seeming far from care ; 

Safe from all want, and sound in evc*ry limb ; 

Yes ! there was he, and there was ean^ with him. 

Unbound and heap’d, these valued tomes beside, 
Lay humbhw works, the pedlar’s pack supplied ; 
Yet these, long since, have jill acfpiired a name; 
The Wamlering Jew has found his way to fame ; (-) 


Wliose humorous vein, 8t^on^f Reuse, and Rimplc stylo 
May tea<'h the gayest, make the K^avcst smile j 
W’itty, ai ;1 well-employ’d, and, like thy I.ord, 

Speakii)}{ paruhles his slightinl word ; 

I name thee not, lest so ilespiswl a name 
Should mi ive a sneer at thy deserve<l fame : 

Yet ev’n ri transitf)ry life’s late <lay. 

That mingles all iny brown with solxrr gray 
Revere the man, whose I’ilorim marks the roa<l. 

And guides the of the soul to OfMl.” — Cowprr. 

“ If ever,” says Mr. Southey, “ there was a work which carried vith it 
the stamp of originality in all its parts, it U that of John Runyan.”] 

(1) [‘‘The Hermit; or, unparallelled Suff’eringR and 8uri>rising .Adven- 
tures of Philip yuarll.”] 

(2) [7'hc legend of the Wandering Jete^i. c. of an individual who, in- 
sulting our Saviour when on bis way to Golgotha, wa.s, in piini-shincut, 
^fiomed to survive on earth until the second comingof Jesus Christ — was 
favourite theme of the monastic literature in the middle ages, ami has 
been recently taken up by writers of great talent in several countries— for 
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And fame, denied to many a labour’d song, 

Crowns Thumb the Great (*), and Hickathrift the 
strong. (2) 

There too is he, by wizard-power upheld, 

Jack(’^), by whose arm the giant-brood were quell’d : 
His shoes of swiftness on his feet he placed ; 

His coat of darkness on his loins he braced ; 

His sword of sharpness in his hand he took, 

And off the heads of doughty giants stroke : 

Their glaring eyes beheld no mortal near ; 

No sound of feet alarm’d the drowsy ear ; 

No English blood their pagan sense could smell. 
But heads dropt headlong, wondering why they fell. 

These arc the Peasant’s joy, when placed at ease. 
Half his delighted olispring mount his knees. 

'Fo every cot the lord's indulgent mind 
Has a small space for garden-ground assign’d ; 
litjio — till return of morn dismiss’d the farm — 
The careful peasant plies the sinewy arm, 

Warm’d as Ik; works, ami casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground : 

It is his own he sees ; his master’s eye 
Peers not about, some secret fault to spy ; 

Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known ; — 
Hope, profit, pleasure, — they are all his own. 


example, by Lewis, in “ The TUonk”--b\ Gcxlwin, in " St I.oon”— in a 
poem slyleil “ The Wandering Jew,” by R B. Shelley — and lastly, by the 
Hev. Dr, Croly, in the roinanee of ” Salathicl.” The ballads and chap- 
lx)oks on this subject are innumerable.} 

(1) [“ Life of the Renowned Thomas Thumb the threat”] 

(2) ty History of Mr. Thomiis llickathrin, afterwards Sir Thoin:is 
Hickathrift, Knight”] 

(3) [" History of Jack the Giant Killer.”] 
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Here grow the humble cives, and, hard by them, 
The leek with crown globose and reedy stem ; 
High climb his pulse in many an even row, 

Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below ; 
And herbs of potc^nt smell and pungent taste. 

Give a warm relish to tlui night's repast. 

Apples and cherries grafted by his hand, 

And cluster’d nuts for neighbouring market stand. 

Nor thus comdudes his labour ; near the cot, 
The reed- hmee rises round sonu‘ fav'rib; spot ; 
Where rich carnations, pinks witli purple eyes, 
Proud hyacinths, the least some florist’s prize, 
Tulips tall-stemm’d and pounced auri(*ulas rise. 

Here on a Sunday-eve, when service ends, 

IMeet and rejoice a family of friends ; 

All s})eak aloud, are hajipy and are free, 

And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What, though fastidious ears may shun the speccli. 
Where all are talkers, and wIktc* nom^ can t(‘ach ; 
Where still the welcome and the words are old, 
And the same stori(\s are for ever told ; 

Yet tlieirs is joy that, bursting from the heart, 
Prompts tlie glad tongm* these nothings to impart ; 
That forms tliesi* toiu's of gladness we (h'spise, 
That lifts their st('ps, that sparkhis in tludr (wes; 
That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 
And speaks in all tludr looks and all their ways. 

Fair se<mes of peace ! ye might detain us long, 
But vice and misery now demand the song ; 

And turn our view from dwellings simply neat, 

To this infected Row, we term our Street. 
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Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Each evening meet ; the sot, the cheat, the shrew ; 
Riots arc nightly heard : — the curse, tlie cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies ; 

While shrieking cliildren hold each threat’ iiing liand. 
And sometimes life, and sometimes food demand : 
Boys, in their tirst-stol’n rags, to swear begin. 

And girls, wlio heed not dress, are skill’d in gin : 
Snarers and smuggl(;rs here their gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here tlieir victims hide ; 

And here is one, the Sibyl of the Row, 

Who knows all secrets, or aflects to know. 

Seeking their fate, to her th(» simple run. 

To her the guilty, theirs awhile to shun ; 

Mistress of worthless arts, depraved in will, 

Her care unblest and unre])aid Ikt skill, 

Slave to till! trilh*, to uhose (command she stoops, 
And poor<*r than tlie poorest maid she dupes. 

Between the road-way and tlie walls, offence 
Invades all <*.yes and strikes on (‘very sense : 

Tln re lie, obscene, at every open door, 

IIea})s from the In^artli and sweepings from the floor, 
And day by day the mingh*d masses grow, 

As sinks are disembogued and kennels How. 

There liiingry dogs from hungry childrcm steal; 
There pigs and chickens (juarrel for a meal ; 

There dropsit*d infants wail without redress, 

And all is want and w(v and w ri'tchediu ss : 

Yei, should tln\se boys, with bodies bron/a'd and bare, 
Iliglj-swoln and hard, outlive tliat hn^k of care — 
hor(?(‘d on some farm, the unexerted strength, 
Though loth to action, is conipeird at leiigtli, 
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When warm’d by health, as serpents in the spring, 
Aside their slough of indolence they fling. 

Yet, ere they go, a greater evil comes — 

See I crowded beds in those contiguous rooms ; 
Beds but ill parted, by a paltry screen 
Of paper’d lath or curtain dropt between ; 
Daughters and sons to yon conipartinents creep, 
And parents here beside their children sleep : 

Ye who have power, these thoughtless people part, 
Nor let the ear be first to taint the heart. 

Come! search within, nor sight nor smell regard; 
The true physician walks the foulest ward. 

Sec ! on the floor, what frousy patches r(*st ! 

What nauseous fragments on yon fractured chest I 
What downy dust beneath yon window-seat ! 

And round those posts that serve this b(‘d for 
feet ; 

This bed M'here all those tatter'd garments lie, 
Worn by each sex, and now i)erforce thrown by ! 

See I as we gaze, an infant lilts its hc*ad. 

Left by neglect and burrow’d in that bed ; 

The Mother-gossip has the love sup])ress*d 
An infant’s cry once wak(‘n’d in htT breast ; 

And daily prattles, as her round she take s, 

(With strong resentment) of the want sh<^ makes. 
Whence all these woes? — From want of virtuous 
will, 

Of honest shame, of time-improving skill ; 

From want of care t’ employ the vacant hour, 

And want of ev’ry kind but want of powder. 

Here are no wln?els for either wool or flax. 

But packs of cards — made up of sundry packs ; 
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Here is no clock, nor will they turn the glass, 

And see how swift th' important moments pass ; 
Here arc no books, but ballads on the wall, 

Are some abusive, and indecent all ; 

Pistols are here, unpairM ; with nets and hooks. 

Of every kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks ; 

An ample flask, that nightly rovers fill 
With recent poison from the Dutchman’s still ; 

A box of tools, with wires of various size, 

Frocks, wigs, and hats, for night or day disguise, 
And bludgeons stout to gain or guard a prize. 

To every house belongs a space of ground. 

Of equal sizi?, once fenced with paling round ; 

That paling now by slothful Maste destroy’d, 

D(^ad gorse and stumps of elder fill the void ; 

Save in the centr<i-spot, whose walls of clay 
Hide sots and striplings at their drink or play: 

\\ itiiin, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 

Allures the bubble and maintains the cheat ; 

Where heavy ale in spots like varnish shows, 

Wheni chalky tallies yet remain in rows; 

Black pip(*s and broken jugs the seats defile, 

The walls and windows, rhymes and eck’nings vile; 
Prints of the meanest kind disgrace the door, 

And cards, in curses torn, lie fragments on the floor. 

Here his poor bird th' iidiuman Cocker brings, 
Arms his hard ht'cl and clips his goldmi wings ; 

With spicy food th’ impatient s])irit feeds. 

And shouts and curses as tlie battle bleeds. (*) 

(1) We should find it hard to vindicate the destroying of any thing that 
has life, merely out of wantonness ; yot on this principle our children are 
bred up, and one of the first pleasures we allow them is, the licence of ;n- 
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Struck through the brain, deprived of both Ins eyes, 
The vanquish’d bird must combat till he dies ; 
Must faintly peek at his victorious foe, 

And reel and stagger at each feeble blow : 

When fallen, the savage grasps his dabbled plumes. 
His blood-stain’d arms, for other deaths assumes ; 
And damns the craven-fowl, that lost his stake, 
And only bled and perish’d for his sake. (^) 

Such are our Peasants, those to whom wa yieltl 
Praise with relief, the fathers of the held ; 

And these who take from our reluctant hand.s^ 
What Burn advises (-) or the Bench commands. 

Our I’ariners round, well j)leas(Hl with constantgaiii, 
Like oth(*r farmers, flourish and complain. — 
These are our groups ; our I\)rtraits lU'xt appear, 
And close our Exhibition for the year. (•^) 


With c\u1 omen we that year begin : 

A Child of Shame, — stern Justice adds, of Sin, 
Is hrst r(‘Corded ; — I would hi(l(‘ tlu' deed. 

But vain the wish ; 1 sigh anti I proctuMl ; 


flictiiig pain upon ])onr animaln ; almost ns soon ns wo arc sensible.' wliat life 
is ourselves, we make it our hport to take it from other rreatures.” — rupi'-] 
H) C“ There is nothing ofiinparable with the above description, but some 
of the prof.e sketches of Mandeville.” — Jkffkev.J 
:.2) \_Burn'$ Justice of the Peace and Parish (tOiccr.'] 

(3) [Crabbe is confessedly the most original and vivid painter of tlie v.ist 
varieties of common life, that England has ever produced ; and wliile 
several living poets jwssess a more splgndid and im])osing representation, 
we arc greatly mistaken if he has not taken a tinner hold than any other, 
on the melancholy convictions of men’s hearts ruminating on the gmsi ami 
evil of this mysterious world. Of all men of this age, he is the host 
I’ortrait-painter : he is never contented with a single flowing sketch of a 
character — they must all be drawn full-length — to the very life — and with 
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Aiul could I well th* instructive truth convey, 

T would warn the giddy and awake tlu^ gay. 

Of’ all the nyni])hs who gave our village grace, 
The Miller’s daughter had the fairest face : 

Proud was the Milh‘r ; money was his pride ; 

He rode to market, as our farmers ride. 

And ’t was his boast, inspired by spirits, there. 

His favourite Lucy shoidd be rich as fair ; 

But she must meek and still obedient prove, 

And not presume, without his huxve, to love. 

A youthful Sailor heard him ; — “11a ! ” (pioth he, 
“ This Miller’s maiden is a ])rize for me ; 

“ Her eliarms I love, his riches I desire. 

And all his thn^ats but fan tin* kindling fire ; 

“ My ebbing purse no more the foe shall fill, 

But Love’s kind act and Lucy at the mill.” 


u'ii tiifir most minute aii<i eiiaraoteristie features, even of dress and man- 
lie seems to have known tiunn all personally ; and when he descrilxis 
tluMU, he tloes so as if he thought that he would he guilty of a kind of 
falsehood, ijj omitting the desj-ription of a singU* peeuliarity. Accustomed 
lo look on men as they exist and act, he not only docs not fear, hut he 
:ilis(iliitely loves to view their vices and their miseries ; and hciice has his 
IHH'try been accused of giving too dark a picture of life, lint, at the same 
time, wc nmst remember what those haunts of life are into which his spirit 
has wandered. The ]iower is almost miraculous with which he has stirred 
up human nature fioni its very dregs, and shown working in them tlm 
common ipirit of humanity. lie lays before us seencs and charaeters from 
which, in real life, v/e should turn i»ur eyes witli intolerant disgust ; and yet 
he ftuci’s U.S to own. that on such -^ceiies, and by such characters, mucli the 
Svamekind of part is jdayed that oursidvos play on another st.age. He leaves 
it to other poets to carry us into the company of slieidierds and dalesmen, 
in the heart of p:istoral peace ; and sets us down in crowds of lieree and 
sullen men, contending against each other, in lawful or in lawless life, with 
all the energies of exasperated pas.Nion. To us it appears, that until t'rabbe 
wrote, wcknew not what direful tragtHlies are for ever steeping in tears or 
in bloqjl the footsteps of the humblest of our race; and that he has openetl, 
as it were, a theatre, on which the homely actor.s iliat pa.s.s before us assume 
no disguise — on which every •';ttastrophc borrows its (error Irom truth, 
itnd every scene seems shifted by the very hands of nature.” — Wilson.] 
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Thus thought the youth, and soon the chase began, 
Stretch’d all his sail, nor thought of pause or plan : 
His trusty staff in his bold hand he took, 

Like him and like his frigate, heart of oak ; 

Fresh were his features, his attire was new ; 

Clean was his linen, and his jacket blue : 

Of finest jean, his trowsers, tight and trim. 

Brush’d the large buckle at the silver rim. 

He soon arrived, he traced the village-green, 
There saw the maid, and was with pleasure seen ; 
Then talk’d of love, till Lucy’s yielding heart 
Confess’d 'twas painful, though 'twas right to part. 
“ For ah I my father has a haughty soul ; 

Wlioni best he loves, he loves but to control ; 

Me to some churl in bargain he ’ll consign, 

And make some tyrant of the parish mine : 

Cold is lus heart, and lie with looks severe 
Has often forced but never shed the tear ; 

Save, when my mother died, some drops express'd 
“ A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest ; — 

“To me a master's stern regard is shown, 

I ’m like his steed, prized highly as his own ; 

“ Stroked but correctiMl, threaten’d when supplied, 
“ His slave and boa.st, his victim and his pruh . ’ 

“ Cheer up, my lass ! I ’ll to thy father go, 

“ The Miller cannot be the Sailor’s foe ; 

“ Both live by Heaven’s free gale, that plays aloud 
“ In the stretch'd canvass and the piping shroud ; 

“ The rush of winds, the Happing .sails above*, 

“ And rattling planks within, ant sounds love; 

“ Calms are our dread ; when btmpi'sts plough the 
‘‘ We take a reef, and to the roeking sleep.” [deep, 
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‘‘ Ha ! ’’ quoth the Miller, moved at speech so rash. 
Art thou like me ? then where thy notes and cash ? 
‘‘ Away to Wapping, and a wife command, 

‘‘ Witl^all thy wealth, a guinea, in thine hand ; 

“ There with thy messmates (piaff the muddy cheer, 
“ And leave my Lucy for thy betters here.” 

“ Revenge I revenge ! ” the angry lover cried. 
Then sought the nymph, and “ Be thou now my 
bride.” 

Bride had she been, but they no priest could move 
To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

What sought these lovers then by day, by night? 
But stolen moments of distur])’d delight ; 

•Soft trcunbling tumults, terrors dearly prized, 
Transports that painM, and joys that agonised ; 

Till the fond damsel, pleased w ith lad so trim, 

Awed by her parent, and enticed by him, 
ll(*r lovely form from savage power to save, 

Gave — not her hand — but all she could she 
gave. 

Th(*ii came the day of shame, the grievous night. 
The varying look, the wandering appetite ; , 

The joy assumed, w'hilc sorrow dimm’d the eyes. 
The forced sad smiles that follow^’d sudden sighs ; 
And every art, long used, but used in vain. 

To hide thy progress. Nature, and thy pain. 

Too eager caution shows some danger ’s near. 
The bully’s bluster proves the c(»ward’s fear ; 

His sober step the drunkard vainly tries, 

expose the failings they disguise. 
First, whispering gossips w'crc in parties seen ; 
Then louder Scandal walk’d the village-green ; 
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Next babbling Folly told the growing ill, 

And busy Malice dropp’d it at the mill. 

“ Go ! to thy curse and mine,” the Father said, 
Strife and confusion stalk around thy bed ; 

“ Want and a Availing brat thy portion be, 

“ Plague to tliy fondness, as thy fault to m(» ; — 

Where skulks the villain?” 

— “ On the ocean wide 

‘‘ My William seeks a portion for his bride*.” — 

“ Vain be his search ! but, till the traitor come, 
“ Tlie higgler’s cottage be thy future home ; 

There with his ancient shn‘AV and can? abide, 

“ And hidethy head, — thy shame thou canst not hide.” 

Day after day was pass’d in pains and gric'f; 
Week follow’d week, — and still was no relief: 

Her boy Avas boni — no lads nor lasse s came 
To grace the rite or gm* the child a name ; 

Nor grav(* conceit(*d nurs(‘, of oHie(‘ proud. 

Bore the young Christian roaring through the crowd; 
In a small chamber w«'is my office done. 

Where blinks through paper’d panes tin; settinir 
sun ; 

Where noisy sparroAvs, perch’d on penthouse n<*ar. 
Chirp tuiK'h'ss joy, and mock the fre(|U('nt tear; 
Bats on their webby Avings in darkness move. 

And feebly shric'k their melancholy Ioa'C. 

No Sailor came ; the months in t(‘rror fled ! 
Then iicavs arriA cd — He fought, and In* Avas dead I 
At the loip; cottage Lucy lives, and still 
Walks for her weekly ])ittance to tin* mill ; 

A mean seraglio there her father k(*ej)s. 

Whoso mirth insults licr, as she stands and vvcej)s ; 
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And seos tho plenty, while compell’d to stay, 

Her father's pride, become his harlot's prey. 

Throughout the lanes she glides, at evening’s close. 
And softly lulls her infant to repose ; 

Then sits and gazes, but with viewless look, 

As gilds the moon the rippling of tin* brook ; 

And sings htir vespers, but in voice so low, 

She hears their murmurs as tiie waters flow : 

And she too murmurs, and begins to find 
The solemn wanderings of a wounded mind : 
Visions of t('rror, views of woe succeed, 

The mind’s irnpaticmce, to tln^ body’s need ; 

By turns to that, by turns to this a prey, 

She knows what reason yields, and dreads what mad- 
ness may. 

N(‘xt, witli th(*ir boy, a decent couple came, 

And callM him Jlob(*rt, ’twas his fatlier’s name; 
Three girls precusled, all by tinu' mulear'd. 

And future' birtlis wen* neither hoped nor fear'd : 
Blest in eaeli other, but to no excess, 

Health, (|ui(‘t, comfort, form'd their ha])pinoss; 

Love all made up of torture and dcilight, 

W as Imt mere inadiu'ss in this couple’s sight : 

Susan could think, though not without a sigh. 

If she were goiu', m Iio should her ))lac(' su])ply ; 

And Robert, half in earnest, half in jest. 

Talk of her spouse when he should be at rest : 

Yet strange would t'itlier think it to be told, 

Ihoiy love was cooling or tlnur hc'arts were cold, 
hew were their acres, — but, with thesis content, 
They were, each pay-day, ready with their rent : 
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And few their wishes— what their farm denied, 
The neighbouring town, at trifling cost, supplied. 
If at the draper’s window Susan cast 
A longing look, as with her goods she pass'd. 

And, with the produce of the wheel and churn. 
Bought her a Sunday-robe on her return ; 

True to her maxim, she would tak<» no rest. 

Till care repaid that portion to the chest : 

Or if, when loitering at the Whitsun-fair, 

Her Robert spent some idle shillings there ; 

Up at th(‘ barn, before* the break of day. 

He made his labour for th’ indulgenc(j pay : 

Thus both — that waste itself- might work in vain 7- 
Wrought doul)le tides, and all was well again. 

Yet, though so prudent, there were tiuu‘S of joy, 
(The day they wed, the christening of tint boy,) 
When to the wealthi<*r farnuTs there was shown 
Welcome unfeignM, and plenty like their own ; 

For Susan served tin; gniat, and had somc^ pride 
Among our topmost people to pr(‘side : 

Yet in that ph»nty, in that welcome fre<‘, 

There was the guiding niee frugality, 

That, in the festal as the frugal day, 

Has, in a different mode, a sovereign sway ; 

As tides the same attractive intluenec* know. 

In the least ebb and in their proudest flow ; 

The wise frugality, that does not give 
A life to saving, but that saves to live ; 

Sparing, not pinching, mindful thougli not me an, 
O'er all presiding, yet in nothing seen. 
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Recorded next a babe of love I trace I 
Of many loves, the mother's fresh disgrace. — 

“ Again, thou harlot ! could not all thy pain, 

“ All my reproof, thy wanton thoughts restrain?** 
Alas I your reverence, wanton thoughts I 
grant, 

« Were once my motive, now the thoughts of want; 

« Women, like me, as ducks in a decoy, 

<< Swim down a stream, and seem to swim in joy ; 
o Your sex pursue us, and our own disdain ; 

« Return is dreadful, and esca])e is vain. * 

“ Would men forsake us, and would w'omen strive 
“ To help the fall'll, their virtue might revive.” (J) 
Fur rite of churching soon she made her way. 

In dread of scandal, should she miss the day: — 

Two matrons came ! w ith them she humlily knelt, 
'fheir action copied and their comforts felt, 

1‘roiu that great pain and peril to be free*, 

I’liough still in jieril of that pain to be ; 

Alas ! w'hat numbers, like this amorous dame. 

Arc* (piick to censure, but are dead to shame ! 

Twin-infants then appear ; a girl, a boy, 

Th’ o’ertlowing cup of (Jerard Ablett’s joy : 

One* had I named in every year that pass'd 
Siu(X5 (lerard wed ! and twins bi^hold at last I 

(1) [” Let the lilwrtinc reflect a moment on the situation of that woman, 
who, Injing forsaken t>y her hetiaycr, is rctiuced to t!io nci cssity of turning 
pi^)stitute for bread, and judge of the enormity of his guilt by the evils 
which it produces. Where can she hope for refuge? ‘ The world is not her 
friend^ nor the worlfVs law.^ Surely thme whom passi(»n or interest have 
alrc;tfty depravctl, have some claim to compassion, from beings equally frail 
and fallible with themselves ! ” — Joii.nso.v. j 
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Well pleased, the bridegroom smiled to hear ‘‘ 

vine 

‘‘ Fruitful and spreading round the walls be thine, (i) 
“ And branch-like b(^ thine oftspring ! ” — Gerard tlien 
Look’d joyful love, and softly said, ‘‘ Amen.” 

Now of that vine he M have no more increase. 
Those playful branches now disturb his peace ; 
Them he beholds around his tables sprc^ad, 

But finds, the more the braneJi, the less the bread ; 
And while they run his humbh* walls about, 

Tln^^ koe]) the sunshine of good humour out. 

Cease, man, to grieve ! thy mast(‘r\s lot survey, 
Whom wife and children, thou ami thiiu! obey ; 

A farmer ])ro\id, beyond a fanm»r’s pride, 

Of all around the envy or the guide* ; 

Who trots to market on a steed so fine. 

That wlnm I meet him, I’m ashanu'd of mine; 
Whose board is high up-heap’d with g<‘nerous fare, 
Which five stout sons and thrcM* tall daughter’s share. 
Cca.se, man, to grieve*, and listen to his can*. 

A few years fled, and all thy boys shall be 
Lords of a cot, and labourers likt* thee : 

Thy girls unportion’d neighb’ring youths shall lead 
Bri(h*s fromniychureli,andthi*nceforth thou art freed: 
But then thy ina.ster .shall of cares, complain, 

Care after care, a long conneet(*d train ; 

His sons for farms shall ask a large* supply, 

For farmers’ sons each gentli* miss shall sigh ; 

Thy mistress, n‘asoning well of life’s decay, 

Shall a.sk a chaise, and hardly brook delay ; 

(1) Thy wife shall Hie as a fruiU'ul vine by the sides of thy house; thy 
chiMreii like olive idaiiU about thy table.’* — Psa/m cxxviil. 
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The smart young cornet who, with so much grace, 
Rode in the ranks and betted at the race, 

While the vex’d parent rails at deed so rash, 

Shall d — n his luck, and stretch his hand for cash. 
Sad troubhjs, Gerard ! now pertain to thee, 

When thy rich master seems from trouble free ; 

But ’tis one fate at dittcrent times assign’d, 

And thou shalt lose; tlie cares that he must find. 

Ah !” fpioth our village Grocer, ricli and old, 

“ Woidd I might oiu‘ such caus(‘ for can* behold!” 
To w hom his Friend, “ Mine gn^ater bliss w ouhl be, 
Would Ileav’n take those my spouse assigns to me.” 

Aged w(>re both, that Dawkins, Ditchem this, 
Wlio much of marriage tlurnght, and much amiss ; 
Botli would tlelay, the one, till — riches gain’d, 
fh(‘ son he wish’d might be to honour train’d ; 

His Friend — h*st ti(*rce intruding heirs should come, 
To w aste his hoard and vex his (jiiiet home. 

Daw kins, a dealer once, on burthen’d l)ack 
Bore his wdiole substance in a pedlar’s pack ; 

To dames discreet, tlu' duties yet unpaid. 

His stores of lac(‘ and hyson he convey’d : 

Whrn thus enrich’d, he chose at honu* to stop, 

And fleece his neighbours in a new -built sho]) ; 
Then w oo’d a spinster blithe, and hopetl, w hen wed, 
For love’s fair favours and a fruitful beil. 

Not so his Friend ; — on w itlow fair and stal'd 
He fix’d his eye, but he was much afraid ; 

Y(^ w'oo’d ; w hile she his hair of silver hue 
Demurely noticed, and her eye w ithdrew^ : 

VOL. II. M 
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Doubtful he paused — ‘‘ Ah I were I sure,” he cried, 
‘‘No craving children would my gains divide ; 

“ Fair as she is, I would my widow take, 

“ And live more largely for my partner s sake.” 
With such their views some thoughtful years they 
pass’d. 

And lioping, dreading, they were bound at last. 
And what their fate ? Observe them as they go, 
Comparing fear with fear and wo with wo. 

“ Humphrey I ” said Dawkins, “ envy in my breast 
“ Sickens to see thee in thy ehildnui blest ; 

“ They are thy joys, while 1 go grieving home 
“ To a sad spouse, and our et(‘rnal gloom : 

“ We look despondency ; no infant near, 

“ To bless the eye or win the parent s ear ; 

“ Our sudden heats and cpiarrels to allay, 

“ And soothe the p(*tty sufferings of the day : 

“ Alike our want, yet both the want re])rove ; 

“ Where are, I cry, these ph‘dges of our love ? 

“ When she, like Jacob’s wih*, makes fierce reply, 

“ Yet fond — Oh I give me children, or I die : (^) 

“ And I return — still childless doom’d to live, 

“ Like the vex’d patriarch — Are they mine to give ? 
“ Ah ! much I envy thee thy boys, who ride 
“ On poplar brancli, and canter at thy side ; [know, 
“ And girls, w hose cheeks thy chin’s fierce fondness 
“ And with fresh beauty at the contact glow .” 

“Oh I simple friend,” said Ditchem, “would’st 
thou gain 

“ A father’s pleasure by a husband’s pain ? 

(1) p* Rarhael said unto Jacob, Give me children, or else i die.”— 
(ii’n. XXX. 1.3 
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Alas! what pleasure — when some vigorous boy 
‘‘ Should swell thy pride, some rosy girl thy joy ; 

“ Is it to doubt who grafted this sweet flower, 

‘‘ Or whence arose that spirit and that power ? 

“ Four years IVe wed; not one has pass’d in vain ; 
Beliold the fifth ! behold a babe again ! 

My Avife’s gay friends th* unwelcome imp admire, 
“ And fill the room with gratulation dire : 

While I in silence sate, revolving all 
“ That infliuuiee ancient men, or that befall ; 

‘‘ A gay pert guest — Heav’n knows his business — 
came ; 

A glorious boy, he cried, and what the name ? 

“ Angry I growl’d, — My spirit cease to tease, 

“ Name it yourselves, — Cain, Judas, if you please ; 
His fathers give him, — should you that explore, 

• The devil’s or yours : — I said, and sought the 
My tender partner not a word or sigh [door. 
‘‘ Give.s to my wrath, nor to my spc^oeh reply; 

“ But takes her comforts, triumphs in my pain, 

And looks undaunted for a birth again.” 

Heirs thus deniod afllict the pining heart. 

And thus aflorded, jealous pangs impart ; 

Let, therefore, none avoid, and none demand 
These aiTows numb(‘r\l for tin* giant’s hand. 

Then with their infants three, the parents came. 
And each assign'd — 'twas all they had — a name ; 
Names of no mark or price ; of them not one 
Shall court our vicAv on the sepulchral stone, 
Oi^stop the clerk, th’ engruviui scndls to spell, 

Or keep the sexton from the seniion bell. 

M 2 
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An orphan-girl succeeds : ere she was born 
Her father died, her mother on that morn : 

The pious mistress of the school sustains 
Her parents’ part, nor their affection feigns, 

But pitying feels : with due respect and joy, 

I trace the matron at her loved employ ; 

What time the striplings, wearied e’en with play, 
Part at the closing of the summer’s day. 

And each by different path returns the well-known 
way — 

Then I behold lier at her cottage-door, 

Frugal of light ; — her Bible laid before, 

When on her double duty she proceeds, 

Of time as frugal — knitting as she reads: 

Her idle m‘ighbours, who approach to tell 
Some trifling tale, her serious looks comped 
To hear reluctant, — while the lads who pass, 

In pure respect, walk silent on the grass ; 

Then sinks the day, but not to rest sin* goes, 

Till solemn prayers the daily duties close. 

But I digress, and lo ! an infant train 
Appear, and call me to my task again. 

‘‘ Why Lonicera wilt thou name thy child 
I asked the Gardener’s wife, in accents mild ; 

“ We have a right,” replied the sturdy dame ; — 
And Lonicera (^) was the infant’s name. 

If next a son shall yield our Gardener joy. 

Then Flyacinthus (''^) shall bc^ that fair boy ; 

(1) [A genus of plants, cUtsg PentandriaJ 

(2) fA plant so called, as the poets feign, from Ilyacynthus, a l>eautifuJ 
youth, who, being acciUcntally killed by A^wllo, wa« changed into a 
flower] 
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And if a girl, they will at length agree, 

That Belladonna (1) that fair maid shall be. 

High-sounding words our worthy Gardener gets. 
And at his club to wondering swains rej)eats ; 

He then of Rhus (2) and Rhododendron (^) speaks, 
And Allium calls his onions and his leeks ; 

Nor weeds are now, for whence arose the weed, 
Scarce plants, fair herbs, and curious flowers pro- 
ceed ; 

Where Cuckoo-pints and Dandelions sprung, 

(Gross names had thej'^ our plainer sires among,) 
There Arums, there* Leontodons we view, 

AikI Artemisia grows, where Wormwood grew. 

But though no weed exists his garden round, 
From llumex(‘*) strong our Gardener frees his ground. 
Takes soft Sem'cio from the yi(dding land. 

And grasps the arm’d Urtica (’’) in his hand. 

Not Darwin’s self had more delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th’ awaken’d Spring,. 

Thau P(*tt‘r Pratt, avIio simpering loves to tell 
How ns(' the Stannms, as the Pistils swell ; 

How bend and curl tlie moist-top to the spouse, 
And give and take tin* vegetable vows;(") 


1,0 [The dctidly nightshade, the Atropa belladonna of Linneus.^ 

[In the lAnnean system, a genus of plants. Class 5.] 

(.3) [Otherwise called laurrl-ljay.] 

(41 [The Lapathum sylvestreof Pliny, when it grew wild.] 

(5) [So called, bci'ause il grows hoary, like the hair, in the spring.] 

(6) [The nettle •— 

“ Wide o’er the madd'ning throng Urtica flings 
Her barbell shafts, and darts her poison'd slings.” — Darw in.] 

v<7) [“ First the tall Canna lifts his curled brow 
. Erect to heaven, and plights his nuptial vow : 

M 3 
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How those esteem’d of old but tips and chives, 

Are tender husbands and obedient wives ; 

Who live and love within the sacred bower, — 
That bridal bed, the vulgar term a flower. 

Hear Peter proudly, to some humble friend, 

A wondrous secret, in his science, lend : — 

“ Would you advance the nuptial hour, and bring 
“ The fruit of Autumn with th(' flowers of Spring ; 
“ View that light frame where Cueuinis ( J ) lies spread, 
“ And trace the husbands in their golden bed, 

“ Three powder’d Anthers (2); — then no more delay, 
“ But to the Stigma’s tip their dust eonv(*y ; 

‘‘ Then by thyself, from prying glanet' seeun*, 

“ Twirl tin; full tip and make your ])urpose sure ; 

A long-abiding race the deed shall pay, 

“ Nor one unbl(*st abortion pirn* away.” 

T’ admire* their friend’s diseonrsj* our swains agree, 
And call it science and philosophy. 

’Tisgood, ’t is pleasant, through th’ advancing year, 
To see unnumber’d growing forms .ipjU'ar ; 

What l(‘afy-lifc from Earth’s broad bosom rise! 
W’hat insect-myriads seek the sumnuT ski(*s ! 

W'hat scaly tribes in every streamlet move ; 

What plumy people sing in ev(‘ry grov(* ! 

All with the year awakt'd to life, delight, and love. 
Then tianu'S are good ; for liow, without their aid, 
Is knowledge, gain’d by man, to man conv(*\ ’d ? 

But from that source shall all our pleasures How r 
Shall all our knowledge be those names to know? 


Kouiul the chill fair he folds hiA crimson vest, 

And cla8ii9 the timoroua beauty to his breast.*’ — Darwin ] 
(1; [Tlic cucumber.] (^) [formerly called chives.] 
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Then he, with memory blest, shall bear away 
The palm from Grew (*), and Middleton (-), and 
Ray : (») 

No ! let us rather seek, in grove and field. 

What food for wonder, what for use they yield ; 
Some just remark from Nature’s people bring, 

And some new source of homage for her King. 

Pride lives with all ; strange names our rustics 
give 

To lielpless infants, that their own may live ; 
Pleased to be known, they ’ll some attention claim, 
And find some by-way to the housti t)f fame. 

The straightest farrow lifts the ploughman’s art, 
The hat he gain’d has warmth for h(‘ad and heart ; 
Tlio bowl that beats the greatt?r number down 
Of totU riiig nine-pins, gives to fame the clown ; 
Or, foil’d in these, he opes his ample jaws, 

And lets a frog leap down, to gain applause ; 

Or grins for hours, or tipples for a week, 

Or ehallenges a wtdl-pineh’d pig to s(jueak : 

Sonu' idle deed, some child’s ]wepost(*rous name. 
Shall make him known, and give* his folly fame. 

I’o nanu* an infant meet our village sires, 
Assembled all as such event recpiires ; 

Fre(pu*nt and full, tin* rural sages sate. 

And speakers many urged the long debate, — 


(1) [A distinguishod botanist, and author of the ‘ Anatomy of PlanU.* 
(-} [William Middleton, author of the ‘ Projiertics of Ilcrlw,* Ac. Ac.] 

( ^) [The eminent author of the * Historia Planiarxun.’ He died in 1705,3 

M 4 
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Some harden'd knaves, who roved the country round, 
Had left a babe within the parisli-bound. — 

First, of the fact they question’d — “ Was it true?” 
The child was brought — “ What then remain’d to 
do?” 

‘‘ Was ’t dead or living ? ” This was fairly proved, 

'T was pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt removed. 
Then by what name th' unwelcome guest to call 
Was long a question, and it posed them all ; 

For he who lent it to a babe unknown. 

Censorious men might take it for his own : 

They look'd about, tliey gravely spoke to all, 

And not one Richard answer’d to the call. 

Next they impiired the day, wli(‘n, passing by, 

Th' unlucky peasant bean! the strang(M’’s cry : 

This known, — how food and raiment they might give, 
Was next (l(‘bat(‘<l — for the rogue would livt‘; 

At last, with all their words and work content, 
Back to their homes the prudent v(*stry went, 

And Richard Moadaif {^) to tlu' workhouse si rit. 

There was he pinch’d and jutied, thump’tl and fed. 
And duly took his beatings and his bread ; 

Patient in all control, in all abuse. 

He found contempt and kicking have tlndr use : 
Sad, silent, supph' ; bending to the blow, 

A slave; of slaves, the* lowest of the low ; 

His pliant soul gave way to all things base*, 

He knew no .shame, he dread<‘<i no disgrace. 

It seem'd, so well his passions he suppress'd. 

No feeling stirr’d his ever-torj)id breast; 

(1} [“ First I madf him know his name should he FrttUuj^ which was the 
day I savwl his life, and I called him so for the inenuiry of tlic time.” — 
Rohimon Crusw.^ 
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Him might the meanest pauper bruise and cheat, 

He was a footstool for the beggar’s feet ; 

His were the logs that ran at all commands ; 

They used on all occasions RicharcTs hands : 

His very soul was not his own ; he stole 
As others order’d, and without a dole ; 

In all disputes, on either part lie lied, 

And freely pledged his oath on either side ; 

In all rebellions Richard joiriM the rest, 

In all detections Richard first confess’d : 

Yet, though disgraced, he watch’d his time so well. 
He ros(‘ in favour, when in fame he fell ; 

Bas(* was his usage, vil(‘ his whole employ, 

And all despis(‘d and fe<l the pliant boy. 

At h ngth, “ 'Tis time he should abroad be sent,” 
Was whisper’d near him, — and abroad he went; 
One morn th(‘y call’d him, Richard answer’d not; 
Tliey deem’d him hanging, and in tinu' forgot, — 

Yet miss’d him long, as each, thn)ugh()ut the clan, 
Found he “ had better spared a better man.” (^) 
Now Richard’s fahmts for tin,' world were fit, 

He ’d no small eunniiig, and bad some small wit ; 
Had that ealm look which scenfii to all asst'ut. 

And that com[)laccnt speech which nothing meant : 
He’d but om* cart*, ami that he strove to liith*. 

How best for Richard Monday to provith*. 

Steel, througli op})osiiig plates, the magnet draws, 
And stet ly atoms culls f rom dust and straws ; 

And thus our hero, to his intt rest true, 

(h)ld through all bars and from t'aeh triHe drew ; 

(1) » r.Kir Jark ! fan well, 

1 could have better spared a better man."— 

Henry r, (if I'alstiiffl SsiAKsrEAnE. 
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But still more surely round the world to go, 

This fortune’s child had neither friend nor foe. 

Long lost to us, at last our man we trace, — 

“ Sir Richard Monday died at Monday-placc 
His lady's worth, liis daughter’s we peruse, 

And find his grandsons all as rich as Jews ; 

He gave reforming charities a sum, 

And bought the blessings of the blind and dumb ; 
Bequeathed to missions money ^ from tlie stocks, 
And Bibles issued from his private box ; 

But to his native place severely just, 

He left a pittance bound in rigid trust ; — 

Two paltry pounds, on ev(*ry <|uart(‘r’s-day, 

(At church produced) for forty loav(\s should pay; 
A stinted gift, that to the parish shows 
He kept in mind tlu'ir bounty and their blows ! 

To farmers three, the year has giv(*n a son, 
Finch on the Moor, ami French^ and Middleton, 
Twice in this year a female (tiles I s('(', 

A Spalding once, and once a JhirfudK/ : — 

A humble man is //c, and, whe n they meet, 

Our farmers find him on a distant scat; 

There for their wit he serves a constant theme, — 

“ They praise his dairy, they I'xtol his team, 

‘‘ They ask the price of each unrivaH’d steed, 

“ And wh(*nc(! his sheep, that admirable bre(‘d ? 
His thriving arts they beg lui would (*xplain, 

And where he puts the inom y In* must gain. 

‘‘ They have their daughters, but tiny fear their Irieiid 
Would think his sons too much would con- 
descend ; — 
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They have their sons who would their fortunes try, 
But fear his daughters will their suit deny.” 

So runs the joke, while James, with sigh profound. 
And face of care, looks moveless on the ground ; 

His cares, his sighs, provoke the insult more. 

And point the jest — for Barnaby is poor. 

Last in my list, five untaught lads appear ; 

Their father dead, compassion sent them here, — 

For still that rustic infidel denied 

To have their names with solemn rite applied : 

His, a lone Inmse, by Doadman's Dyke-way stood ; 
And liis, a nightly haunt, in Lonely-wood : 

Each village inn has heard the ruffian boast. 

That he Indieved “ in neither God nor ghost ; 

* That, when the sod upon the sinner press’d, 

* Ho, lik(‘ th(* saint, had everlasting rest ; 

That never priest believed his doctrines true, 

‘‘ But would, for profit, own himself a Jew, 

‘ Or worship wood and stone, as honest heathen do; 
“ riiat fools alone on future worlds rely, 

And all who die for faith, deserve to die.” 

TJiese maxims, — part th’ Attorney’s Clerk profess’d, 
His own trans(u*ndeut genius found the rest. 

Our pious matrons heard, and, much amazed, 

(iazed on the man, and trembled as they gazed ; 
And now his face explored, and now his feet, 

Man’s dreade<l foe, in this bad man, to meet : 
but him our drunkards as their champion raised. 
Their bishop call’d, and as their hero praised ; 
Though most, when sober, and the n^st, when sick, 
Had little question whence his bishoprick. 
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But he, triumphant spirit ! all things dared, 

He poach'd tlie wood, and on the warren snared ; 
'T was his, at cards, each novice to trepan, 

And call the want of rogues “ the rights of man;” 
Wild as the winds, he let his offspring rove, 

And deem’d the marriage-bond the bane of love. 

What age and sickn(‘ss, for a man so bold, 

Had done, we know not; — none beheld him old: 
By night, as business urged, he sought the wood, — 
The ditch was deep, — the rain had caused a Hoorl, — 
The foot-bridge fail’d, — he plunged beneatli tiie 
deep, 

And slept, if truth were hi.s, th’ et< rnal slet p. ( ') 

These hav(‘ w(* named ; on life’s rongli s(‘a tiu y sail. 
With many a prosperous, many an advcu'sc' galr I 
Where pa.ssion soon, like pow(*rful winds, will rage. 
And pnuh'iice, W(‘ari(‘d, with their stri'Tigth engage : 
Then each, in aid, shall some eompanion ask. 

For help or comfort in tin* teclious task ; 

And what that help — what joys from nnio!i flow. 
What good or ill, we next pntpare. to show ; 

Anti row , nu'antiine, our weary bark aslion*. 

As Spenser his — but not w ith Spense'r's oar. ( - ) 

(1) [The infidel fioacher w.'is drawn from a blacksmith at uar 

Aldboroughy whom the author vi^^U‘d in his capacity f-f surj^con, in I77!>, 
and whose hardemil character made a strong impnsMon on hi." antid. 
Losing hl.s hand hy amputation, hi- exclaimcii, w itii i Mu e'r, “ I "Up|M'SC, 
Dix:tor CratilM*, I .shall get it again at the resurrection ! ”J 

(2) Allusions of thi.s kind are to be fouml in the luiiri/ tiiu'cn. See thf 
end of the first B(X>k, and other places. 

p* Now strike your sailes, ye jolly mariners! 

For w'eo be conn* into a quiet rmle. 

Whore we must land .some of our pas.sengcrs, 

And light this weary vessell of her lode,”Xc.] 
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MARRIAGES, 

Nulx?rc Hi qui voles, quamvig pro[>erabiti8 amlx>, 

Diftbr } habcnt parvsc commoda magna mom. 

Ovid. Fatt. lib. iii. (1) 

Disposed to wed, e'en while you hasten, stay ; 
There 's great a< I vantage in a small delay : — 

Thus Ovid sang, and much the wise approve 
This ])rudt‘nt maxim of the priest of Love ; 

If poor, delay for future want prepares, 

And eases humble life of half its cares ; 

If rich, delay shall brace the thoughtful mind, 

T’ endure* the ills that e'en the happiest find : 
D(*lay shall knowledge yield on cither part, 

Ann show the value of the vanquish’d heart ; 

The humours, passions, merits, hulings prove, 

And gently raise the veil that worn by Love;'! 
hove, that impatient guide ! — too proud to think 
Of vulgar wants, of clothing, meat and drink, 

(n [“ Let lovers now, who burn with equal fires, 

* Put qtr awhile t’ accomplish their desires : 

A short delay will better omens give, 

And you will more, and lasting joys receive.” — Massey.^ 
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Urges our amorous swains their joys to seize, 

Aud then, at rags and hunger frighten’d, flees : — (i) 
Yet not too long in cold debate remain ; 

Till age refrain not — but if old, refrain. 

By no such rule would Gaffer Kirk be tried ; 
First in the year lie led a blooming bride, 

And stood a wither’d elder at her side. 

Oh I Nathan ! Nathan ! at thy years trcpann’d, 

To take a wanton harlot by tlie hand ! 

Thou, who wert used so tartly to express 
Thy sense; of niatriinonial happiness, 

Till every youth, whose bans at eiiureh were read, 
Strove not to meet, or meeting, hung his head; 

And every lass forbon* at thee to look, 

A sly old fish, too cunning for tin* hook ; 

And now at sixty^ that pert dann* to s< e, 

Of all thy savings mistress, and of thee ; 

Now will the lads, renn*m’bring insults jiast, 

Cry, “ What, the wise one in tin* traj) at last !” 

Fie ! Nathan ! fie ! to let an artful jaile 
The close recesses of thine heart invade* ; (-) 

What grievous pangs ! what suffering sin; ’ll iinpan! 
And fill with anguish that reb(‘llious heart ; 


0) [“ If thou have a fair witV, and a poor one ; it' thini' own estate la 
not (ircatf assure thyself that love ahideth not with want; for she -is tin 
companion of plenty and honour.’*— .Sir Walti-r HalI’-kwi.J 

(ii) [Original edition : — ■ 

Fie, Nathan.' lie! to let a sprightly jade 
lieer on thy heti, then a.Hk thee lu)w *twas made, 

And lingering walk around ut head and feet, 

To see thy nightly comforts all complt ie ; 

Then waiting seek — nor what she said she scjught, 

And bid a penny for her master’s thought.] 
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For thou wilt strive incessantly in vain, 

By threatening speech thy freedom to regain : 

But she for con({ucst married, nor will prove 
A dupe to thee, thine anger or thy love ; 

Clamorous her tongue will be : — of either sex, 

Sh(^ ’ll gather fri(‘nds around thee and perplex 
Thy doubtful soul; — thy money she will waste, 

In tin' vain raniblings of a vulgar taste; 

And will be hap])y to exert her power, 

In ev(‘ry (‘y(*, in thine, at ewery hour. 

Tin'll wilt thou bluster — ‘‘ No ! I will not rest, 

‘‘ And s(‘e eonsuined <‘aeh shilling of my chest: ” 
Thou wilt be valiant, — Wlien thy cousins call, 

I will abuse and shut my door on all : ” 

Thou wilt be cruel ! — What the law allows, 

‘‘ That be thy portion, my ungrabdul spouse ! 

‘ Nor other shillings shalt thou thi'ii receive, 

‘ And win'll* 1 die — What! may I this believe? 

“ Are these true tender tears ? and does my Kitty 
grieve ? 

All ! eralty vixe n, thine old man has fears ; 

“ Blit w('(*p no more ! I ’in melted by thy tears ; 

‘‘ Spare luit my money ; thou shalt rule me still, 

“ And sei* thy cousins — there ! 1 burn the will.” 

"i'hiis, with ('xainjile sad, our year began, 

A wanton vixen and a wt ary man ; 

“ But had this tale in other guise been told,” 

Ahmng let the lov(*r be, the lady old. 

Ami that disparity of years shall prove 
No bane of peace, although some bar to love : 

Tis not the worst, our nuptial tics among, 
lhatjoinstheanciciit bride and bridegroom young;— 

VOL. II. jr 
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Y oung wives, like changing winds, their power display, 
By sliifting points and varying day by day ; 

Now zephyrs mild, now whirlwinds in their force, 
They sometimes speed, but often thwart our course ; 
And much experienced should that pilot be, 

Who sails with them on life's tempestuous sea. 

But like a trade-wind is the ancient dame. 

Mild to your wish and eveiy day the same; 

Steady as time, no sudden squalls you fear, 

But set full sail and with assurance steer ; 

Till every danger in your way be past. 

And then she gently, inihlly breath(>s her last ; 

Rich you arrive, in port awhih; remain, 

And for a second venture sail again. 

For this, blithe Donald southward maih^ his way 
And left the lasses on the banks of Tay ; 

Him to a neighbouring garden fortune sent, 

W’honi we beheld, aspiringly content : 

Patient and mild he sought the daim* to ph'ase, 

Who ruled the kitchen and who l)ore the k(*ys. 

Fair Lucy first, the laundry's graet; and pride, 

With smiles and gracious looks, her b)rtvine tried ; 
But all in vain she j)raised his “ pawky eyne,'’(*) 
Where never fondness wiis for Lucy st‘en : 

Him the mild Susan, boast of dairies, loved. 

And found him civil, cautious and unmovcHl ; 

From many a fragrant simphs Catherine’s skill 
Drew oil and essence from the boiling still ; 

But not her warmth, nor all her winning ways 
From his cool phlegm could Donald's spirit raise: 

(1) Pawky, uf applied to the eye, signifies wanton.”— J amikson ] 
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Of beauty heedless, with the merry mute, 

To Mistress Dobson he preferred his suit ; 

There proved his service, there address'd his vows, 
And saw her mistress, — friend, — protectress, — 
spouse ; 

A butler now, he thanks his powerful bride. 

And, like her keys, keeps constant at her side. 

Next at our altar stood a luckless pair. 

Brought by strong passions and a warrant there ; 

By long rent cloak, hung loosely, strove the 
bride, 

From every ey(*, what all perceived, to hide. 

While the boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pace, 
Now Iiid awhih' and then exposed his face; 

As shame alternately with anger strove, 

Tlu^ brain confused with muddy ale to move; 

In hast<* and stamuH'ring he perform’d his part, 

And look'd the rage that ninkled in his lu^art ; 

(So will each lover inly curse his fate, 

Too soon made hajipy and made wise too late :) 

I saw his features take a savage gloom. 

And de(‘ply threatcm for the days to come. 

J.o'v spake the lass, and lisp’d and minced the 
while. 

Look'd on the lad, and faintly tried to smile ; 

With soften’d spo(‘ch and humbled tone she strove 
To stir the embers of departed love : 

While he, a tyrant, frowning walk’d before, 

Fyk tlu^ poor purse, and sought the public door, 

She sadly following in submission went, 

And saw the final shilling foully spent ; 

N 2 
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Then to her father’s hut the pair withdrew, 

And bade to love and comfort long adieu ! (') 

Ah ! fly temptation, youth, relraiii ! nTrain I 
I preach for ever ; but I preach in vain I 

Two summers since I saw' at Lammas Fair, 

The sweetest flower that ever blossom'd tlien', 
When PhniliC Dnwson gaily (;ross'd tin? (iretni, 

In hastt^ to see' and happy to be s(‘eji : 

Her air, her manners, all who saw' admired ; 
Courteous tliough coy, and g(‘ntl(‘ tliongh retired; 
The joy of youth and health luu* eyes display'd, 
And ease of heart her every look convey'd ; 

A native skill her simple ro]>es express'd, 

As with untutor'd elegance sin* dress'd ; 

The lads around adinin‘d so fair a sight. 

And Ph(eb(' felt, and f<*lt she gavt‘, di‘light. 
Admirers soon of every ag(j she gain’d, 

Her beauty won them and ii(*r worth re tain’d ; 
Fhivy itself could no contempt display. 

They w ish’d her w ell, whom yet tlu^y w ish'd away. 
Correct in thought, she judgeel a seuw ant’s j)laco 
Preserv(‘d a rustic beauty from disgrace' ; 

But yet on Sunday-eve, in fn»edom’s hour, 

With secret joy she felt that bt'auty ’s ])ow er. 

When some proud bliss upon the heart would steal, 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. — 

At hmgth the youth ordain'd to iiiove her breast, 
Before the swains with boldcT spirit pr(‘ss'd ; 

f>) r*‘ The ab:n' » iiicture is, we think, perfeet in this style of <lrav.'ing. 
JiifkreyJ 
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With looks less timid made his passion known, 

And pleasiid by manners most unlike Inn' own ; 

Loud though in love, and confident thougli young ; 
Fierce in his air, and voluble of* tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 

He served tlu^ 'S(juire, and brush'd the coat he 
made. 

V(‘t now, wouhl Pho be her consent afford, 
lif'r slave alone, again lie’d mount the board ; 

W'illi her should years of growing love be s})eiit. 
And growing wealth ; — she sigh’d and look’d consent. 
Now, through the lane, up hill, and ’cross the 
gn'en, 

(S(M ti by but few, and blushing to be seen — 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid,) 

L(‘d by the lover, walk'd tlu* sihuit maid. 

Slow through tlu' nu'adows rovtsl they, many a mile, 
'foy d by each ])ank, and triti(‘d at each stih‘ ; 
When*, a< he painted every blissfid vi(‘W, 

And highly colour'd what he strongly drew, 

'l lie pensive (lams(*K jirone to t(*nder fears, 

Diinni’d the false prospect Mitli prophetic tears. — 
Thus pass'd th’ allott(‘d hours, till lingering late, 
'fhe lov(‘r loiter'd at the master’s gate ; 

Then; he pronouneeil adieu ! and yet would stay, 
fill chidden — sootlied — entreated — fonu'd away ; 
lie would of coldness, though indulged, con)})lain, 
And oft r<‘tire, and oft return again ; 

When, if his teasing vex’d her gentle mind, 

Tlu^ grief assumed, compell'd her tt> bi* kind ! 
l^or he would proof of plighted kindness crave, 

That she resented first and then forgave, 

N 3 
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And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required before. — Q) 
Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; rc^frain ! refrain ! 
Each yielding maid and eacli presuming swain I 

Lo ! now witli red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
And torn green gown loose hanging at her back, 
One who an infant in her arms ssustains, 

And seems in patience striving with her pains ; 
Pinch’d are lier looks, as one who pint s for bread, 
Whose cares are growing and whose hopes art? tied ; 
Pale her parch’d li})s, her lu^avy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from tht ir channels flow ; 
St?rene her manner, till somt? sudtlt n pain 
Frets the meek soul, anti then she’s <‘alm again; — 
Her broken pitcher to the pt)ol slu‘ takes, 

And every step witli cautious terrt)r inakt's ; 

For not alont? that infant in her arms. 

But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarms. 

With water burthen’d, then she pieks lier way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, sht; trusts a place unst)unil. 

And deeply plunges in th’ atlhesive grountl ; 
Thence, but with pjiiii, Jier slentlt*r lbt)t she takes, 
Wliile hope the mind as stnuigth tht' frame ft)rsakes : 
For when so full the cup of sorrt)W' grows. 

Add but a drop, it instantly o’erllows. 

And now' her path but not her pc‘ac<? sin? gains, 
Safe from her task, but shivering with her pains ; 


(') [“ Thig \K the taking side of the picture : at tho ciul of two years 
comeg the reverse. Nothing can be more touching than the quiet suff’ering 
and iolitary bytterieg of thw ill-fated young woman.” — JfirKKKY.] 
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Her home she reaches, open leaves the door, 

Aiul placing first her infant on the floor. 

She bares her bosom to the Avind, and sits. 

And sobbing struggles with the rising fits : 

In vain, they come, she feels the inflating grief, 

That shuts the sAvelling bosom from relief; 

That sp(*aks in feeble cries a soul distress’d. 

Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress’d. 

1’lie neiglibour-rnatron leaves Jier wlieel and flies 
With all the aid her poverty supplies ; 
lJiite(‘’(l, the calls of Nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit, not allured by praise ; 

And Avaitiiig long, till t}H*se contentions cease, 

She sjicaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 

Friend of <listress ! the mourner feels thy aid, 

She cannot j)ay thee, but thou wilt bo paid. 

But who this child of Aveakness, Avant, and care? 
’Tis Phinhc Ihnvson^ pride of Lammas Fair : 

Who took h(*r lover for his sparkling eyes, 
Expr(‘ssions Avarm, and Ioa e-inspiring lies : 
Compassion first assail’d her gentle heart, 

For all his sutf(*ring, all his bosom’s smart : 

‘‘ And then his j)rayei^ ! th(*y AVoUld a savage 
movt), 

“ And win the coldest of the sex to love;” — 

But ah ! too soon his looks success declared, 

Too late her loss the marriage-rite repair’d ; 

The faithless flatterer then his voavs forgot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisy sot : 

present, railing, till he saAv her pain’d; 

If absent, spending Avhat their labours gain’d; 

N t 
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Till that fair form in want and sickness pined, 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 

TJien fly tem])tation, youth ; resist, refrain ! 

Nor let me preae^ for ever and in vain ! ( ) 

Next eamt* a w('ll-dressM pair, who left their eoacli. 
And made, in long procession, slow approach : 

For this gay bride had many a fianale-friend. 

And youths Mere tlu're, this favour’d youth t* attend; 
Silent, nor Manting due resp(‘et, the croMil 
Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow’d; 

But not that silent crowd, in wonder fix’d, 

Not numerous friends, who ])raise and envy mix’d, 
Nor nymphs attending near to swell tin* pridtj 
Of OIK* more fair, the (!ver-smiling bride ; 

Nor tliat gay bride, adorn’d m ith every graet , 

Nor love nor joy triumphant in her face, 

(*; [The talc of l’h(rlK* Dawson, as the prefiioo ante p. me shows*, was iiiu‘ 
oftlu* luistiaKC’S i»i the I’arish Hcgislcr whh-h most iiitcrt stnl Mr. Kox mi 
his death-lK*<L 'J’hc M<mthly K’eview of ohst rves ; — “ 'J lie cirtuin. 
stance .statctl in the preface to thi.s |K)ein, wouM, in our m iuIk, e«tniniiinii lit 
a high <lcgrcc of interest to eoinpo.'.itions far inferior in ijualjty to tln>.>itM)iiw 
boforo us. It is no im-aii pantpyrieon a htt'rury etll rt, that it einjliJ at aiiv 
period of his lifecominaiul the applause (*f Mr. I’n-X ; hut, to havi* ai:iu.sed;inil 
occupied the painful leisure of his last illms.s is as hononrahle to thejxjwci.', 
as it must be delightful to the fe elings, of thi* author. If the hiaiitilul 
drcam.'U of Terence deserve an additional powi r of pleasing, from mir 
knowledge that they were .sanctinned by the approliatinn ami assistaiicc «»*' 
Scipioand I^eliiis, Knglishnien will feel asimil.tr preddeetion for works th. t 
have rtceiveel praise and imiiroveinent trom the mitis sapU'Htfn of the most 
amiable among thegreat men recorded in their history : ” and Mr. Lot khart, 
in theyuarterly lleview, \o. says, The hist i>iei*eof I’oetry that soothed 
and occupietl the ilying ear of Mr. Fox, was ( rabbe’s tale of rho’h'- 
Dawson ; and we arc enaMctI to offer testimony, not nioreeciuivocal, of the 
8incf*rity of Sir Walter Scott's worship of his geniu.*-. Crahhe’.s poems were 
at all times more fre<jucntly in his liatids than any othc*r work whatever, 
except Shakspeare ; and during the few ir.tervals after his return to .Abbots- 
ford, in IH32, when he was sufficiently himself to a.sk hi.s family to rend aloud 
to him, the only be ever called for were his liiblc and his Crabbe. J 
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Could, from the youth’s, sad signs of sorrow chase : 
Wliy didst thou grieve ? wealth, pleasure, frcedoni 
thine ; 

Vex’d it thy soul, that freedom to resign ? 

Spake Scandal truth ? “ Thou didst not tlien intend 
‘‘ So soon to bring thy wooing to an end ? 

Or, was it, as our prating rustics say, 

To end as soon, but in a ditferent way ? 

’Tis told thy Phillis is a skilful dame, 

Who play’d uninjured with the dangerous flann* : 
That, whii(‘, lik<‘ Lovelace, thou thy coat display’d, 
And hid th(> snaia* for her affection laid, 

Th(‘e. with her net, she found the means to catch, 
And at the amorous se(‘-saw, avou the matcli : (i) 
Vet others t(‘ll, tin* (Tiptaiii fix'd thy doubt, 

H(!’d call thee brother, or he'd call th('(' out: — 

But r(‘st the motiv<‘ — all retrc'at too late, 

Joy like thy bride's should on thy brow hav(‘ sate; 
Th(‘ di’cd had then a|)p(*ar'd thine own intent, 

A glorious day, by gracious fortune sent, 

In each revolving year to be in triumph s])ent. 

Tluin ill few weeks that cloiuly brow had been 
Without a wonder or a whisper seen ; 

And none had been so W(*ak as to empiinN 
“ Vv’hy pouts my Lady?" or “why frowns the 
S([uire ?” 


Mow fair these nam<*s, how much unlike ’they look 
To all the blurr'd subscriptions in my book ; 

The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Tfipering yet stout, like pine-tn‘cs in Ids grove ; 


(‘ } Clarissa, vol. vit. Ix>vclace's Lc^ 
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While free and fine the bride’s appear below, 

As light and slender as her jasmines grow. 

Mark now in what confusion, stoop or stand, 

The crooked scrawls of many a clownish hand ; 
Now out, now in, they droop, they fall, they rise, ' 
Like raw recruits drawn forth for (ixercise ; 

Ere yet reform’d and inodeH’d by the drill, 

The free-born legs stand striding as they will. 

Much have I tried to guide th(' fist along, 

But still the blunderers placed tiudr blottings wrong : 
Behold tliese marks uncouth ! how strange; that iiien, 
Who guide the j)Iough, should fail to guide the 
j)en : 

For half a mile, the furrows ev(‘n lie ; 

For half an inch the letters stand awry; — 

Our peasants, strong^and sturdy in tln‘ fi(‘ld, 
Cannot these arms of idle students wield : 

Like them, in feudal days, their valiant lords 
Resign’d the pen and grasp’<l their coii(|u’ringswurils; 
They to robed clerks and poor dependent nnui 
Left the light duties of the peaceful j)en ; 

Nor to their ladies wrote, but sought to |)rov(s 
By deeds (jf death, tlieir hearts were fill’d with lovr. 

But yet, small arts liav(* charms for t’emale eyes ; 
Our rustic nymphs the beau and scholar ))riz(‘ ; 
ITnIetter’d swains and ploughnum coars(* they slight, 
For those who dress, and amorous scrolls indite. 

For Lucy Colli m happier days had been, 

Had Footman Daniel scorn’d his native; green ; 

Or when he came an idle coxcomb down, 

Had he his love reserved for lass in town ; 
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To Stephen Hill she then had pledged her truth, — 
A sturdy, sober, kind, unpolish’d youth ; 

But from the day, tliat fatal day she spied 
The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 

In all concerns was Stephen just and true ; 

But coarse his doublet was and patch’d in view, 

And felt his stockings were, and blackerthanhis shoe; 
While Daniel’s linen all was line and fair, — 

His master wore it, and In*, deign’d to wear : 

(To wear liis liv(*ry, some resp(*et might prove ; 

To wear his linen, must b<^ sign of love :) 

Blu(j was his coat, unsoil’d by spot or stain ; 

His hose were silk, his shoes of Spanish grain ; 

A silv(U’ knot his breadth of shoulder bore ; 

A diamond buckle blazed his br(*ast before — 
Diamond he swore it was ! and show’d it as he swore; 
Iliiigs on his lingers shone ; his milk-white hand 
Could pick-tooth case and box for snuff command : 
And thus, witli clouded cane, a fop complete, 
li(r stalk’d, the jest and glory of tin; street. 

Join'd with these ])owers, he could so sweetly sing, 
Talk witli such toss, and saunter w ith such swing ; 
Laugh w ith such glee, and trifle with such art, 

That Lucy’s j)romise fail'd to sliield ln*r heart. 

Slephen, meantime, to t‘ase his amorous cares. 
Fix’d his full mind upon his farm’s aflairs ; 

Two pigs, a cow , and w ethers half a score, 

IiicreiLsed his stock, and still In* look’d for more. 

He, for his acres feav, so duly paid, 

Ihat yet more acres to his lot w ere laid ; 

TWl our cliaste nymphs no longer f(*lt disdain, 

And prudent matrons praised the frugal swain ; 
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Wlio thriving well, through many a fruitful year, 
Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 

Just then j3oor Lucy, from her friend in town, 
Fled in pure fi'ar and came a Ix'ggar down ; 
Trembling, at Stephen’s door sh(‘ knock'd for bread, — 
Was cludden first, next pitied, and then fed ; 

Then sat at Stephen's board, then shared in Steplii'n’s 
bed : 

AH h(»pe of marriage lost in her disgrace, 

He mourns a Hame n'vived, and sln^ a love of lace. 

Now to b(‘ w(‘d a well-inateh'd couple canu* ; 
Twice had old Lodge Ixmui tii'd, and twici* the 
dame; 

Tottering they cairn* and toying, (odious sc'enc'I) 
And fomi and simple, as th(‘y’d always b(‘( ii. 
Children from w(‘dlock we by laws restrain ; 

Why not pr(‘vent them, when they’re such again? 

W hy not forbid tlie doting souls to prov(‘ 

Til’ in<h*cmit foiulling of pn’posterous lov(‘ ? 

In spit(* of prudence, uncontroird bv sliann*, 

Tile amorous simior woos the toothless danus 
Ilcilating idly, at the closing eve, 

The youthful follies he disdains to l(*ave ; 

Till youthful follies wake a transient tire, 

When arm in arm they totter and retire. 

So a fond pair of sfilenin birds, all day. 

Blink in their seat and dozi* tlu^ hours away ; 

Then by the moon awaken’d, forth they movt*, 

Ami fright the songsters with th(*ir cheerh ss love. 

So two s(‘ar trees, dry, stunted, and unsound, 
Each other catch, when dropping to the grouiul ; 
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Entwine their witiier’d arms gainst wind and weather, 
And shake their leafless heads and drop together. 

So two cold limbs, touch’d by Galvani’s wire, (') 
Move with new life, and feed awaken’d fire ; 
Quivering awhile, their flaccid forms remain, 

Then turn to cold torpidity again. 

But ever frow ns your Hymen ? man and maid, 

‘‘ Are all repenting, sutf'ering or b(*tray*d?” 

Forbid it, Lovt* ! w e have our eoupl(?s liere 
Who hail the day in each nwolving year ; 

Tliest* are with us, as in the world around ; 

Tliey are not frecpient, but they may be found. 

Our farmers too, what thougli they lail to prove, 
111 Hymen's bonds, the tenderest slaves of love, 
(Nor, like those jmirs whom sentiment unites, 

Fe(‘l llicy the fervour of th<‘ mind’s delights ;) 

V» t coarsely kind and comflirtably gay. 

They liea[) the board and hail tlu* happy day : 

And tliough tlie bride, now' freed from school, admits, 
Of j:ride implanted tln*re, some transient fits ; 

Yet soon she casts her girlish flights aside, 

And in substantial blessings rests her pride. 

No more she moves in measured steps ; no more 
Urns, with biwvilder’d ear, her music o’<*r ; 

No more recites her French th(‘ hinds among, 

But chides her maidens in licr mother-tongue ; 

Her tambour-frame shi* leaves and diet spare, 

Plain work and plenty with her house to share ; 


Tl) [I.uigi Oalvani, professor of exprrimc'ntal philosophy at Bologna, 
from whom Galvanigm tako» its name, died in ITilSJ 
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Till, all her varnish lost in few short years, 

In all her worth the farmer's wife appears. 

Yet not the ancient kind ; nor she who gave 
Her soul to gain — a mistress and a slave : 

Who not to sleep allow'd the needful time ; 

To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime ; 

Who, in her meanest room (and all were mean), 

A noisy drudge, from morn till night was seen ; — 
But she, the daughter, boasts a decent room. 
Adorn’d with carpet, formed in Wilton’s loom ; 

Fair prints along the paper’d wall are spread ; 
There, Werter sees the sportive children fed, (*) 
And Charlotte, here, bewails her lover dead. 

’T is here, assembled, while in space apart 
Their husbands, drinking, warm the opening heart. 
Our n(*ighbouring dames, on festal days, unite, 

With tongues more fluent and with Iiearts as light; 
Theirs is that art, which English wives alone* 

Profess — a boast and privilege their own ; 

An art it is where each at onct; attends 
To all, and claims attention from her friends, 

W^hen they engage the tongue, the eye, the ear, 
Reply when list’ ning, and when speaking h(‘ar : 

The ready converse knows no dull delays, 

‘‘ But double an* the pains, and doulde be the 
praise.” (-) 

Yet not to those alone who bear command 
Heaven gives a heart to hail the marriages baud ; 

(1) I saw six children, all jumping round a young woman, very ele- 
gantly shaiKHt, and dressed in a plain white gown with pink riband*. 
She had a brow'n loaf in her hand, and was cutting slices of bread and 
butter, which she distributcfl, in a graceful manner, to the children. Each 
held up its little hands,” 8cc. Ac. — Werter. J 

(2) Spcnscf, 
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Among their servants, we the pairs can show, 

Who much to love, and more to prudence owe : 
Reuben and Rachel^ though as fond as doves, 

Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves ; 

Nor would attend to Cupid’s wild commands, 

Till cool reflection bade them join their hands : 
When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still ; 

Year after year, with savings long laid by. 

They bought the future dwelling’s full supply ; 

Her frugal fancy cull’d the smaller ware. 

The weightier purchase ask’d her Reuben’s care ; 

1 ogethcr then their last year’s gain they threw, 

And lo I an auctit)n’d bod, with curtains neat and new. 

Th us both, as prudence counsell’d, wisely stay’d, 
And cheerful then the calls of Love obey’d : 

What if, wluMi Raclud gave her hand, ’twas one 
Embrown’d by Winter’s ice and Summer’s sun ? 
What if, in Reuben’s hair the female eye 
Usurping grey among the black could spy ? 

What if, in both, life’s bloomy flush was lost. 

And their full autumn fi*lt the mellowing frost? 

Yet time, who blow’d the rose of youth au ay, 

Had left the vigorous stem without decay ; 

Like those tall elms, in Farmer Frankford’s ground, 
’1 hey ’ll grow no more, — but all their growth is sound ; 
By time confirm’d and rooted in the land, 

1 he storms they ’ve stood, still promise they shall 
stand. 

These are the happier pairs, their life has rest, 
Tlieir hopes are strong, their humble portion blest ; 
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While those more rash to hasty marriage led, 
Lament th’ impatience which now stints thoir 
bread : 

When sucli their union, years their cares increase, 
Their love grows colder, and thtdr pleasures cease ; 
In health just f(‘d, in sickness just relieved ; 

By hardships harass’d and by children grieved ; 

In petty (juarn ls and in peevish strife. 

The once fond c()iij)le wast(* the spring of lib* : 

But wIkmi to age mature those children grown, 

Find hopt‘s and honn^s and hardshii)s of their own, 
The harass'd couple feed tludr lingering woes 
Receding slowly, till they find n pose. 

Complaints and niuriiiurs then are laid aside, 

(By reason these subdued, and thos(‘ by pride;) 
And, taught by can*, the pati(*nt man and wife 
Agree to share the bitter-sweet of life ; 

(Life that has sorrow much and sorrow’s cun*, 
W’here they who most (‘iijoy shall much endure:) 
Their rest, their labours, <luti<*s, sufferings, prayers; 
Compose the soul, and fit it for its cares ; 

Their graves before them and their griefs behind, 
Have each a med’eine for the rustic mind ; 

Nor luis he can; to whom his w(;alth shall go, 

Or who shall labour with his spade and hoe ; 

But as he lends the strength that yet remains, 

And some dead neighbour on his bier sustains, 
(One with whom oft he whirl'd the bounding 
flail, 

Toss’^^ the bro*ad coit, or took th’ in.sj>iring ale,) 

“ For me,” (he inedibites,) “ shall soon be done 
‘‘ This friendly duty, wh(*n my race b(^ run ; 
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“ ’T was first in trouble as in error past, 

“ Dark clouds and stormy cares whole years o’ercast, 
‘‘But calm my setting day, and sunshine smiles at 
“ My vices punish’d and my follies spent, [last : 
“ Not loth to die, but yet to live content, 

“ I rest : ” — then casting on the grave his eye. 

His friend compels a tear, and his own griefs a sigh. 

Last on my list appears a match of love, 

7\nd one of virtue ; — happy may it prove ! — 

Sir Edward Archer is an amorous kniglit. 

And maidens cliaste and lovely shun his sight ; 

Flis bailiff’s daughter suited much his taste. 

Inn* Fanny Price was lovely and was cliaste ; 

To her the Kniglit with gentle looks dre>v near, 

And timid voice, assumed, to banish fear: — 

“ Hope of my life, dear sovc'reign of my breast, 

“ Which, sinc(‘ I knew' thee, knows not joy nor rest; 
“ Know, thou art all that my delighted eyes, 

“ My fondest thoughts, my proudest wishes prize ; 

And is that bosom — (w hat on earth so fair ! ) 

‘‘ To cradle some coarse peasant’s sprawling heir, 

“ To be that pillow' wdiich some surly swain 
‘‘ May treat wdth sciorn and agonise with pain ? 

“ Art thoujsw'eet mauUaploughman’s w'antsto share, 
“ To dread his insult, to support his care; 

“ To hear his folli<*s, his contempt to prove, 

“ And (oh ! the torment !) to endure his love ; 

“ Till want and de(*p regret those charms destroy, 

‘‘ That time w ould spare, if tinu* wa're pass’d in joy ? 
With him, in varied pains, from morn till night, 
Your hours shall pass ; yourself a ruffian’s right ; 

VOL. II. o 
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“ Your softest bed shall be the knotted wool ; 

Your purest drink the waters of the pool ; 

‘‘ Your sweetest food will but your life sustain, 

“ And your best pleasure be a rest from pain ; 

‘‘ While, through each year, as health and strengtli 
abate, 

“ You’ll weep your woes and wonder at your fate; 

‘‘ And cry, ‘ Behold,* as life’s last cares come on, 

“ ‘ My burthens growing when my strength is gone.’ 

“ Now turn with me, and all the young desire, 

“ That taste can form, that fancy can require ; 

All that excites enjoyment, or procures 
“ Wealth, health, respect, delight, and love, are yours: 
“ Sparkling, in cups of gold, your wines shall flow, 
“ Grace that fair hand, in that (h‘ar bosom glow ; 

“ Fruits of each clime, and flowers, through all the 
year, 

“ Shall on your walls and in your w alks appear : 

Where all beholding, shall your praise rt‘peat, 

“ No fruit so tempting au<l no flower so sweet : 

“ The softest carpets in your rooms sliall lii^, 

“ Pictures of happiest loves shall iiicet your eye, 

“ And tallest mirrors, r(*aching to the floor, 

“ Shall show you all the obj(‘ct I adore ; 

“ Who, by the hands of w(*alth and fashion dress'd, 
“ By slaves attended and by friends caress’ll, 

“ Shall move, a wonder, through the public wa}"^) 

“ And hear the whispers of adoring praisis 
“ Your female friends, though gayest of the gay, 

“ Shall see you happy, and shall, sighing, say, 

“ While smother’d envy rises in the breast, — 

‘ Oh ! that we lived so beauteous and so blest ! 
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“ Come, then, my mistress, and my wife ; for she 
“ Who trusts my honour is the wife for me ; 

“ Your slave, your husband, and your friend employ, 
‘‘ In search of pleasures we may both enjoy.” 

To this the Damsel, meekly firm, replied : 

‘‘ My mother loved, was married, toil’d, and died ; 

With joys, she’d griefs, had troubles in her course, 
“ But not one grief was pointed by remorse ; 

“ My mind is fix’d, to Heaven I resign, 

“ And be her love, her life, her comforts mine.” 

Tyrants have wept ; and those with hearts of steel, 
Uiius(‘d the anguish of the heart to heal. 

Have yet the transient power of virtue known, 

And felt th’ imparted joy promote their own. 

Our Knight relenting, now befriends a youth, 
Who to the yielding maid had vow’d his truth ; 

And finds in that fair d(*ed a sacred joy, 

I’hat will not perish, and that cannot cloy ; — 

A living joy, that shall its sjiirit keep, 

When every beauty fades, and all the passions sh*ep. 
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True Christian Resignation not frequently to be seen — The 
Register a melancholy Record — - A dying Man, who at 
length sends for a Priest : for what Purpose ? answered — 
Old Collett of the Inn, an Instance of Dr. Young’s slow- 
sudden Death : his Character and Conduct — The Manners 
and Management of the Widow Goe : her successful Attention 
to Business: her Decease unexpected — The Infant- Boy of 
Gerard Ablctt dies; Reflections on his Death, and the 
Survivor his Sister- Twin — The Funeral of the deceased 
Lady of the Manor described : her neglected Mansion : 
Undertaker and Train: the Character which her Monument 
will hereafter display — Burial of an ancient Maiden • some 
former drawback on her Virgin- Fame: Description of 
her House and Household: her Manners, Apprehensions, 
Death — Isaac Ashford, a virtuous Peasant, dies : his manly 
Character: Reluctance to enter the Poor-House ; and why — 
Misfortune and Derangement of Intellect in Robin Dingley : 
whence they prcK'ecded . he is not restrained by !Vlisery from 
a wandering Life : his various Returns to his Parish : his 
final Return — Wife of Farmer Frankford dies in Prime of 
Life : Affliction in Consequence of such Death : melancholy 
View of her House, &c. on her Family’s Return from her 
Funeral. Address to Sorrow — Leah Cousins, a Midwife; 
her Character ; and successful Practice : at length oi)posed 
by Dr. Glibb: Opposition in the Parish: Argument of the 
Doctor; of Leah: her Failure and Decease — Burial of 
Roger Cuff, a Sailor ; his Enmity to his Family ; how it 
originated : — his Experiment and its Conse<iuence — The 
Register terminates — A Bell heard: Enquiry for whom? 
The Sexton — Character of old Dibble, and the five Rectors 
whom he served — Reflections — Conclusion. 
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Qui vultus Aclicrontis atri, 

<Jui Stygia tristein, non tris-tis, viUot, — 

Par tile Hcgt, par Supcris erit. 

Shneca in Agamem, (1) 

There was, *tis said, and I b(din\e, a time, 

When haml)l<? Christians died with views siildiine ; 
When all w(*ny ready for their faith to bh*('d, 

But few to write or wrangle for their creed ; 

When lively Faith upheld the sinking heart, 

And frieiirls, assured to meet, prepared to part ; 
When Love felt hope, when Sorrow gn'w serene, 
And all was comfort in the death-bed scene. (2) 


(l) [“ That man who fcarcth not the fickle lates a strawc. 

The visage grim of Acheroiit w'hose eyes yet never saw. 

That i>erson U a piiiice's peerc, anti like the gtxls in might.” 

NT'.wtov, 1581.3 


(2) [“There is nothing in history,” says Addison,” which is so improving 
to the reader us those acconnts whicli we meet with of the deaths of eminent 
persons, and of their behaviour in that dreadful season. I may also aild, 
that there arc no parts in history which afl'cet rKiit**^ jn 
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Alas I wlien now the gloomy king they wait, 

*T is weakness yielding to resistless fate ; 

Like wretched men upon the ocean cast, 

They labour hard and struggle to the last ; 

“ Hope against hope,*’ and wildly gaze around, 

In search of help that never shall be found : 

Nor, till the last strong billow stops the breath, 
Will they believe tJieni in thc^ jaws of Death I 

When these my Records I reilt'eting read, 

And find what ills these numerous births succeed ; 
What pow(*rful gri(*fs these nu])tial ties att(*n(l, 
With what regret these painful journeys end ; 
When from the cradle to the gravi* I look. 

Mine I conceive a melancholy book. 

Where now is pmdect resignation sec*n ? 

Alas ! it is not on the villag(*-green : — 

1 ’ve seldom known, though I hav(‘ often read 
Of happy peasants on their dying-bed ; 


•eniDible a manner. I'he rea.son 1 take be this : tliere is no otiier single 
circumstance in the story of any person, which <-an |K>ssil)ly be the case of 
every one who reads it. 'I’he general, the .statesman, or the philosopher, 
are, perhaps, characters which we may iM'ver act in ; hut the dying mail 
is one whom, sooner <ir later, we shall certainly resemble. It is, pcrlnijw, 
for the same kind of rc;won that few books have been so much perused as 
Dr. Sherlock’s Discourse upon De.ith ; though, at the same time, 1 must 
own, that he who has not peru-mHl this excellent pieci has ma read one of 
the strongest persuasives to a religiou.s life that eve wa.s written in any 
language.” — When Addison found the end of his ow useful life api»roach- 
Jng, he directed his son-iii-law, the Earl »)f Warw; k, to l»e «rallcd ; and 
when the young lord de.^ircKl, with great tenderness, hear his last injunc- 
tions, told him, “ I have sent for you, that you may see how a Christian 
can die.’’ In TickoU’s l)eautiful elegy on his friend there are these lines in 
allusion to this inov itig interview ; — 

“ He taught u.s how to live ; and oh! too high 
The price of knowledge! taught us how to die.”] 
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Whose looks proclaim’d that sunshine of the breast, 
That more than hope, that Heaven itself express'd. 

What I behold are feverish fits of strife, 

’Twixt fears of dying and desire of life : (i) 

Those earthly hopes, that to the last endure ; 

Those fears, tliat hopes superior fail to cure ; 

At best a sad submission to the doom, 

Which, turning from the danger, lets it come.(-) 

Sick lies the man, bewilder'd, lost, afraid, 

Ilis spirits vamiuLsh’d and his strength decay'd ; 


(1) [‘* Surely, to the sincere believer, death would be an object of desire 
inst(‘ad of dread, were it not for those ties — those heart-strings — by 
whicli we are attached to life. Nor, indeed, do 1 believe that it is natural 
to fear death, however generally it may be thought so. From my own 
feelii-gs I have little right to judge ; for, although habitually mindful that 
the hour comelh, and even m»w m.iy he, it has never apjteared actually 
near enough to make me duly anprehend its effect upon myself. But from 
what I have observed, and what I have hoard those persons say whose 
professions lead them to the dying, 1 am induceil to infer, that the fear of 
death is not common, aiul that, where it exists, it procectis rather from a 
diseased or enfechletl mind, than from any principle in our nature. Certain 
it is, that among the poor the approach of dis.solution is usually regarded 
with a quiet and natural comiHisure wliieli it is consolatory to contemplate, 
and which is as far lemuveil from the dead palsy of unbelief, us it is from 
tJie deliriou.s raptures of fanaticism. 'J'lieirs i.s a true unhesitating faith ; 
and they are willing to lay dowm the burthen of a W’oary life, in the sure 
and certain hoi>e of a blessed immortality.” — Soirniiiv.3 

(2) [“ Of the great number to whom it has been iny painful professional 
Uiity tohavc a<hnini6ter(>d in the last hours of their lives, I have sometimes 
felt surprised that so few have api>eared reluctant to go to * the undiscovered 
country, from w'hosc bourne no traveller returns ! ’ Many, we may easily 
suppose, have manifested this unwillingness to die from an impatience of 
suifering, or from that passive indiflbronce which is sometimes the result 
of debility and extreme bodily exhaustion. But 1 have seen those* who 
have arrived at a fearless contemplation of the future, from faith in the 
iloctrine which our religion teaches. Such men were not only calm and 
sup]K)rtetl, but cheerful, in the hour of death ; and 1 never quitted such 

'ii»a sick chamhi'r, without a wish that ‘ my last end might be like theirs.’ ’* 
— Sir Hex'ky Halford ] 
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No hope the friend, the nurse, the doctor lend — 

‘‘ Call then a priest, and lit liim for his end.*' 

A priest is call’d ; *t is now, alas I too late, 

Death enters with him at the cottage-gate ; 

Or time allow’d — he goes, assured to find 
The self-commending, all-confiding mind ; 

And sighs to hear, what we may justly call 
Death’s common-place, the train of thought in all. 

“ True, 1 ’m a sinner,” feebly he begins, 

‘‘ But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins:” 

(Such cool confession no past crimes excite ! 

Such claim on Mercy seems the sinner’s right!) 

I know, mankind are frail, that God is just, 

And pardons those who in his mercy trust ; 

We ’re sorely tempted in a world like this, 

“ All men have done, anil I lik(‘ all, amiss ; 

But now, if spared, it is my full intent 
On all the past to ponder and repent : 

“ Wrongs against me I pardon great and small, 

“ And if I die, 1 die in peace with all.” 

His merits thus and not his sins confess’d, 

He speaks his hopes, and leaves to Ileavim tin* re.st. 
Alas ! are these the prospects, dull and cold. 

That dying Christians to their pri(‘sts unfold? 

Or mends the prospect when tii’ enthusiast cries, 

“ I die assured ! ” and in a ra])ture. dies ? 

Ah, where that humble, seif-abasing mnid, 

With that confiding spirit, shall w(‘. find ; 

The mind that, feeling what repcuitance brings, 
D<yection’s terrors and Contrition’s stings, 

Feels then the hope, that mounts all care above, 
And the pure joy that flows from pardoning love ? 
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Such have I seen in Death, and much deplore, 

So many dying — that I see no more : 

Lo 1 now my Records, where I grieve to trace, 

How Death has triumph’d in so short a space ; 

Who are the dead, how died they, I relate. 

And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. (^) 

With Andrew Collett (-) we the year begin. 

The blind, fat landlord of the Old Crown Inn, — 
Big as liis butt, and, for the self-same use, 

To take in stores of strong fermenting juice. 

On his huge chair beside the fire he sate. 

In revel chief, and umpire in debate ; 

Each night his string of vulgar tales he told ; 

When ale was elnnip cand bachelors were bold : 

His heroes all were famous in their days. 

Cheats were his boast and drunkards had his praise ; 
‘‘ One, in three draughts, three mugs of ale took 
down. 

As mugs were then — the champion of the Crown ; 
“ For thrice tlirce ilays another lived on ale, 

“ And knew no change but that of mild and stale ; 
‘‘ Two thirsty soakers watch’d a vessel’s side, 

“ When he the tap, with dext’rous hand, applied ; 

“ Nor from tlunr seats departed, till they found 
“ That butt was out and heard the mournful sound." 

He praised a poacher, precious child of fun ! 

Who shot the keeper with his own spring-gun ; 

(1) Oh ! snatch some portion of those acts fnun fate, 

Celestial Muse! and to our world relate.” — Popk’s Hontfr.'] 
f (2^ [Phopbe Dawson, Andrew Collett, and the Widow Goe, were all 
portraits from the life.] 
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Nor less the smuggler who the exciseman tied, 

And left him hanging at the birch-wood side, 
There to expire ; — but one who saw him hang 
Cut the good cord — a traitor of the gang. 

His own exploits with boastful glee he told, 
What ponds he emptied and what pikes lie sold ; 
And how, when blest with sight alert and gay. 

The night’s amusements kept him through the day. 

He sang the praises of those times, when all 
“ For cards and dice, as for their drink, might call ; 
“ When justice wink’d on every jovial crew, 

“ And ten-pins tumbled in the parson’s view.” 

He told, when angry wives, provoked to rail. 

Or drive a third-day drunkard from his ale. 

What were his triumphs, and how great the skill 
That won the vex’d virago to his will ; 

AVlio raving came; — then talk’d in milder strain, — 
Then wept, then drank, and pledged her spouse again. 

Such were his themes: how knaves o’er laws prevail, 
Or, when made captives, how they 11 y from jail; 
The young how brave, how subtle were the old : 
And oaths attested all that Folly told. 

On death like his what name shall we bestow, 

So very sudden ! yet so very slow ? 

’T was slow: — Disease, augmenting year by year, 
Show’d the grim king bygrtidual steps brought near: 
’T was not less sudden ; in the night he dii^d, 

He drank, he swore, he jested, and In; lied ; 

Thus aiding folly with departing breath: — 

“ Beware, Lorenzo (i), the slow-sud(Jen death.” (-) 


(.1) CYoung’s Xight Thought*.] 

(2) [“ It has always appeared to me as one of the most striking passages 
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Next died the Widoio Goc^ an active dame, 
Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her fame ; 
She lost her husband when their loves were young, 
But kept her farm, her credit, and her tongue : 

Full thirty years she ruled, with matchless skill. 
With guiding judgment and resistless will ; 

Advice she scorn’d, rebellions she suppress’d, 

And sons and servants bow’d at her behest. 

Like that great man’s, wdio to his Saviour came, 
Were tlie strong words of this commanding dame; — 
‘‘ Come,” if she said, they came ; if go,” were 
gone; (0 

And if “ do this,” — that instant it was done; 

Her maidens told she was all eye and ear. 

In darkness saw and could at distance hear; — 

No parish-business in the place could stir, 

Without direction or assent from lier ; 

In turn she took each office as it fell. 

Knew all tlu;ir duties and discharged them well; 

The lazy vagrants in her presence shook, 

And ])vegnant damsels fear'd her stern rebuke ; 

She look’d on want with judgment clear and cool, 
And felt with reason and bestow’d by ruhi ; 

She matcli’d both sons and daughters to her mind, 
And lent them c'yes, for Love, she heard, was blind ; 
Yet ceaseh'ss still she throve, alert, alive, 
riie working bee, in full or empty hive ; 


n the visions of yucvtxin, that which stigmatises those jvs fiK)l8 who com- 
plain that they laiU?«l of linjipinos* by sinhlen death. * How,’ says he, ‘ cati 
death be sudden to a being who alw’ays knew that he must die, and that 
tile time of liis death was iincertaiTi ? * ’’ — Johnson.] 

(1) And I say to thi.s man. Go, and he geeth ; and to another. Come, 
^ and he comcth.”---il/a//. viii. y.] 
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Busy and careful, like that working bee, 

No time for love nor tender cares had she ; 

But when our farmers made their amorous vows, 
She talk’d of market-steeds and patent-ploughs. 
Not uiiemploy’d her evenings pass’d away, 
Amusement closed, as business waked the day ; 
When to her toilet’s brief concern she ran. 

And conversation with her friends began, 

Who all were welcome, what they saw, to share ; 
And joyous neighbours praised her Christmas fare, 
That none around might, in their scorn, complain 
Of Gossip Goe as greedy in her gain. 

Thus long she reigiiM, admired, if not approvt'd ; 
Praised, if not honour’d ; fear’d, if not Ixdoved 
When, as the busy days of Spring drew near, 

That call’d for all the fore*cast of the year ; 

When liv(?ly hope the rising crops survey’d, 

And April promised what Se})tember paid ; 

When stray’d her lambs where gorsci and gr(*enweed 
grow ; 

W'hen rose her grass in richer vales below' ; 

When ph*ased sln^ look’d on all the smiling land, 
And view’d the hinds, who w roiiglit at her command; 
(Poultry in groups still follow’d when^ slie wentJ) 
Then drcful o’tTcame her, — that her <lays were 
spent. 

“ Bless me ! I die, and not a warning giv’ii, — 

“ With much to do on Earth, and all for lleav’n! — 
“ No rej)aration for my soul's affairs, 

“ No leave petition’d for the barn’s repairs ; 

Accounts jxTplex’d, my interest yet unpaid, 

“ My mind unsettled, and my will unmade ; — 
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“ A lawyer haste, and in your way, a priest ; 

« And let me die in one good work at least.’* 

She spake, and, trembling, dropp’d upon her knees, 
Heaven in her eye and in her hand her keys ; 

And still the more she found her life decay. 

With greater force she grasp’d those signs of sway : 
Then fell and died ! — In haste her sons drew near. 
And dropp’d, in haste, thci tributary tear, 

Then from tli’ adhering clasp the keys unbound. 
And consolation for their sorrows found. 

Death has his infant-train ; his bony arm 
Strikes from the baby-cheek the rosy charm ; 

The brightest eye his glazing film makes dim, 

And his cold touch sets fast tlie lithest limb : 

He seized the sick’ning boy to Gerard lent, (^) 
WIk’H thre<; days’ life, in feeble cries, w^ere spent ; 
In pain brought forth, those painful hours to stay, 
To br(‘ath(' in pain and sigh its soul away ! 

But why thus lent, if thus recall’d again, 

“ To cause and f(u*l, to live and die in, pain ? ” 

Or rather say. Why grievous these appear. 

If all it pays for Heaven’s eternal year ; 

If these sad sobs and piteous sighs secure 
Delights that live, when worlds no more endure ? 

Tiie sister-spirit long may lodge below , 

\nd pains from nature, pains from reason, know' ; 
Through all the couiinon ills of life may run. 

By hope perverted ami by love undone ; 

A wife’s distress, a mother’s pangs, may dread. 
And w’idow’-tears, in bitter anguish, shed ; 


(1) Gerard Ablett, si'can/e, ix IGI 
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May at old age arrive through numerous harms, 
With children’s children in those feeble arms : 

Nor till by years of want and grief oppress’d 
Shall the sad spirit flee and be at rest ! 

Yet happier therefore shall we deem the boy, 
Secured from anxious care and dangerous joy ?(i ) 
Not so ! for then would Love Divine in vain 
Send all the burthens Aveary men sustain ; 

All that now curb the passions Avhen tliey rage, 

The checks of youtli and the regrets of age ; 

All that now bid us hope, believe, endure. 

Our sorrow’s comfort and our vice’s cure ; 

All that for Heaven’s higli joys tlie spirits train, 
And charity, the crown of all, M ere vain. 

Say, Avill you call the breathless infant blest, 
Because no cares the silent grave molest ? 

So Avould you deem the nursling from the wing 
Untimely thrust and never train'd to sing ; 

But far more blest the bird M'hose grat(‘ful voice 
Sings its OAvn joy and makes the Moods rejoice, 
Though, M hile untaught, ere yet lie charm’d the ear. 
Hard Mere his trials and his pains severe' 1 

Next died tlie Lady m’Iio yon Hall possess’d ; 
And here tln'y brought her noble bones to rest. 


'1) ‘ Whom the gods love, die young,’ was saiil of yore, 

y\nd many deaths do they cscajH' by this : 

The death of friends, and that which slays even more, 

'Fhc death of friemiship, love, youth, all that is 
Except mere breath ; and since the silent shore 
Awaits at lai»t even those who longest miss 
The old archer’.s arrow, perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over may In; meant to tavc.” — ."vaov.] 
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In Town she dwelt forsaken stood the Hall : 
Worms ate the floors, the tap’stry fled the wall : 

No fire the kitchen’s cheerless grate display’d ; 

No cheerful light the long-closed sash convey’d ; 

The crawling worm, that turns a summer-fly, 

Here spun his shroud and laid him up to die 
The winter-death : — upon the bed of state, 

The bat shrill shrieking woo’d his flickering mate ; 

To empty rooms the curious came no more, 

From empty celhars turn’d the angry poor, 

And surly beggars cursed the ever-bolted door. 

To one small room the steward found his way, 

Where tenants follow’d to complain and pay; (i) 

Yet no complaint before the Lady came, 

The feeling servant spared the feeble dame ; 

Who saw her farms with his observing eyes, 

And answer’d all requests with his replies : — 

She came not down, her falling groves to view ; 

Why should she know, what one so faithful knew ? 
Why come, from many clamorous tongues to hear, 
What one so just might whisper in her ear? 

Her oaks or acres, why with care explore ; 

Why learn the wants, the sufferings of the poor ; 
When one so knowing all their worth could trace. 
And one so piteous govern’d in lier place ?(-) 

(1) [** This description of the lady of the manor’s deserted mansion is 
very striking, and in the good old taste of Pope and Dryden.” — Jeffrey.] 

(2) p* Absenteeism, all the world over, is the greatest of evils that can 
befall a labouring population. “ While,” says Mr. I^^wis, “ 1 fancied my 
atttorney to be resident on my estate, he was attending to one of his own. 
louring his absence, an overseer was left in absolute power, which he al)U8t*d 
to such a degree, that the property was nearly ruined. Yet, while all this 
was going on, niy attorney wrote me letters filled with assurances of his 
IJerpetual vigilance for the jKwr creatures’ welfare ; nor, if 1 had not wit- 

yiiessed it myself, should 1 ever have had the most distant idea how abo- 
minably they had been misused. Review ^ 1834.] 

VOL. II, p 
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Lo I now, what dismal Sons of Darkness come, 
To bear this Daughter of Indulgence home ; 
Tragedians all, and well-arranged in black ! 

Who nature, feeling, forced, cxj3ression lack ; 

Who cause no tiiar, but gloomily pass by, 

And shake their sables in the wearie<i eye, 

That turns tlisgusted from the ))om])ous scene, 
Proud without grandeur, with profusion, mean I 
The tear for kindness past afiection owes ; 

For worth deei'ased the sigh from reason flows ; 
E’en well-f(*ign\l passion for our sorrows call, 
And real tears for mimic miserii‘s fall ; 

But this poor farcer has neither truth nor art, 

To please the fancy or to touch tlu^ In art ; 

Uidike the* darkm*ss of the sky, that ])ours 
On the dry ground its fertilising showers; 

Unlike to that mIucIi strike's the soul with dre^ad, 
When thunders roar auel forky fire's are' she'd; 
Dark but not awful, elismal but ye t iin'an, 

VV'ith anxious bustle* move's the* cumbrous scene'; 
Presents no e)l)je cts te'iieh'r or j)re)fbund, 

But spre’Uels its cold unmeaning gloom around. 

When woes an' icignM, he)w ill such forms a])j)i;u' 
Anel oh ! how nce'dh*ss, when the we)’s since re. 

Slow to the vault the*y coiiK', with he avy tr(;i<l, 
Be'iieling be'iu'ath the Eaely aiul her h ad ; 

A case* of elm surre>unels that ponderous chest, 
Cdosc! on that case* tin* crimson velvet’s ])r{‘ssd ; 
Ungenerous this, that to tin* worm eh nii s. 

With niggarel-caution, his apixiinte el prize' ; 

For now, ere yet he* weerks his te*eliems way, 
Through cloth and wemd and metal to his pre y, 
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That prey dissolving shall a mass roinaiii, 

That fancy loathes and worms themselves disdain. 

But see ! the niaster-mouriKT makes his way, 

To end his office for the coffin’d clay ; 

Pleased that our rustic men ami maids ])ehold 
His j)late like silver, and his studs like gold, 

As they a])proaeh to spell the age, the iiaim?, 

And all the titles of th’ illustrijuis dame. — 

This as (my duty done) soim? scholar read, 

A Village-father look’d disdain and said : 

AwaVj niy frituids ! why take sueh pains to know 
‘‘What some l)rave marble soon in Church shall 
show? 

“ Wher(‘ not alone h(*r gracious name shall stand, 
But how slie lived — the blessing of tlu‘ knid ; 

“ How much we all d(!plored th(‘ nobl(‘ dead, 

“ What groans w(‘ utter’d and what t(‘ais we shed ; 
Tears, true as thos(‘, which in th(‘ slei'py eyes 
Of weepitig cherubs on the stem* shall ris(‘ ; 

‘‘ Tear.*', true as those u hieh, ere slu' found lua* grave, 
'rile nol)le Lady to our sorrows gave.” 

Down by the church-way walk, and wlu're the brook 
Winds round the chancel like a slu'phenrs crook ; 
In that small house, v ith those grcmi jiales before, 
Where jasmine trails on either side the door ; 

Wiiere thosc^ dark shrubs, that now grow wild at will, 
W(*n‘ elip])'d in I'orni and tantalised with skill ; 

\v lieri‘ coekli^s blanch’d and jiebbles neatly sjin^ad. 
Form'd shining ImrdiTs for the larkspurs' bi‘(l ; — 
rin n* lived a lady, Avise, austen*, and niee. 

Who show’d her virtue by her seorn of vice ; 

1 ‘ 2 
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In the dear fashions of her youth she dress’d, 

A pea-green Joseph (*) was her favourite vest; 
Erect she stood, she walk’d with stately mien. 
Tight was her length of stays, and she was tall and 
lean. 

There long she lived in maiden-state immured, 
From looks of love and treacherous man secured ; 
Though evil fame — (but that was long before) 
Had blown her dubious blast at Catherines door ; 
A Captain thither, rich from India came. 

And though a comin call’d, it touch'd her fame : 
Her annual stipend rose Irom Jiis beh(‘st, 

And all the long-prized treasure slie possess’d : — 

If aught like joy awhile appear’d to stay 
In that stern face, and chase those frowns awav : 
’Twas when her treasures slui disposed for view, 
And heard the praises to their splendour due ; 

Silks beyond price, so rich, they ’d stand alone, 
And diamonds blazing on the buckled zone ; 

Rows of rare pearls by curious workmen set. 

And bracelets fair in box of glossy jet ; 

Bright polish’d amber precious from its size, 

Or forms the fairest fancy could devise : 

Her drawers of cedar, shut with secret springs, 
Conceal’d the watch of gold and rubied rings ; 
Letters, long proofs of love, and verses fine 
Round the pink’d rims of crisped Valentine. 

Her china-closet, cause of daily care, 

For woman’s wonder held her iMuicill’d ware ; 

That pictured wealth of China and Japan, 

Like its cold mistress, shunn’d the eye of man. 


(1) [A lady’# grcaUcoat] 
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Her neat small room, adorn’d with maiden-taste, 
A clipp’d French puppy, first of favourites, graced : 
A parrot next, but dead and stuff d with art ; 

(For Poll, when living, lost the Lady’s heart, 

And then his life ; for he was heard to speak 
Such frightful words as tinged his Lady’s cheek:) 
Unhappy bird I who had no power to prove, 

Save by such speech, his gratitude and love, 

A grey old cat his whiskers lick’d beside ; 

A type of sadness in the house of pride. 

The polish’d surface of an India chest, 

A glassy globe, in frame of ivory, press’d ; 

Where swam two fiiiny creatures ; one of gold. 

Of silver one ; both beauteous to behold : — 

All these were form’d the guiding taste to suit ; 
The l)(‘ast well-manner d and the fishes mute. 

A widow’d Aunt was there, compell’d by need 
The nymph to flatter and her tribe to feed ; 

Who, veiling well her scorn, endured the clog, 

Mute as tlie fish and fawning as the dog. 

As years increased, thc^se treasures, her delight, 
Arose in value in their owner’s sight : 

A miser knows that, view it as he will, 

A guinea kept is but a guinea still : 

And so he puts it to its proper use, 

Tnat something more this guinea may produce ; 

But silks and rings, in the possessor’s eyes. 

The oft’ner seen, the more in value rise. 

And thus are wisely hoarded to bestow 

The kind of pleasure that with years will grow. 

But what avail’d their worth — if worth had they — 
la the sad summer of her slow decay ? 

p 3 
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Then we belu'ld her turn an anxious look 
From trunks and chests, and lix it on her l>ook, — . 
A rich-bound Book of Prayer the Captain i^ave, 
(Some Princess had it, or was said to have ;) 

And then once*, more, on all her stores, look roiiiKi, 
And draw a sigh so piteous and profound. 

That told, Alas ! how hanl from these to ])art, 
And for new hope's and habits form the heart ! 

“ What shall I do (she cried), my peace of mind 
To gain in <lying, and to dii‘ resign’d ?” 

“ Hear,” we rc'turn’d; — ‘^these baubh's cast asidr, 
“ Nor give thy God a rival in thy )>rid(^ ; 

“ Thy closets shut, and ope^ thy kitclu'n’s door ; 

“ There own thy failings, here invite the j)oor ; 

“ A friend of Mammon let thy bounty make ; 

“ For widow’s prayers, thy vanitic's forsake ; 

“ And let the* hungry, of thy pride partake' ; 

“ Tlien shall tliy inward ('y<' with joy surve'y 
“ The angc'I Me'rcy tempe'ring De ath’s deday I ” 
Alas ! ’twas hard ; the' tre*asure‘s still lead channs. 
Hope still its Hattery, sickne?ss its alarms ; 

Still was the same euise'ttled, ele)ueh'el vie'w, 

Ami the same* plaintive* cry, “ What shall I do?’’ 

Nor change* appcar’el ; for when he'r race* was ran, 
Doubtful w e all e*xclaiin’el, “ What has be e'n elone) 
Apart she lived, and still she lie's alone ; 

Yon earthy heap awaits the Hattering stone*, 

On which inv<;ntie)n shall be long emple)y’d, 

To show the various worth of Catherine JJoj/d. 

Next to tliese ladies, but in nought alli(?d, 

A nobhi Peasant, Isaac Ashford y elieel. 
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Noble he w«as, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestion'd and his soul serene : 

Of no man’s presence Isajic felt afraid ; 

At no man’s qu(‘stion Isaac look’d dismay’d : 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, sini})h; truth, was written in his face ; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Clioerful he seem’d, and gentleness he loved. 

To bliss domestic Ik*, his lK‘art r(‘sign’d. 

And with the firmest had the fondest mind : 

Were others joyful, he look’d smiling on, 

Aial gave allowance^ where lui needed none ; 

Good he refuscid with future ill to buy. 

Nor knew a joy that causc*d reflection’s sigh; 

A friend to virtiu*, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no j(*alousy distress’d ; 

(Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind, 
To miss one favour, whi<!h their neighbours fintl ;) 
Yet tar >vas h<* from stoic pride removed ; 

He felt [iuman(‘ly, and lu* warmly loved : 

1 mark’d his action, wh(*n his infant died, 

And Ids old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

Tlie still tears, stealing down that furrow’d cheek, 
Sj)oke ])ity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If jiride w(*re his, ’t \\as not their vulgar jiride 
vVho, in tludr base* contempt, the great tU'i’ide ; 

Nor prid(‘ in hniridng, — tlmugh my Clerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, altlnuigh we knew. 

None his su]n*rior, and his eipials few ; — 

Hut if that spirit in his soul had place, 

^It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 
p 4- 
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A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train’d ; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride, in a life that slander’s tongue defied, — 

In fact a noble passion, misnamed Pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sect’ry’s whim : 
Christian and countrymen was all with him : 

True to his church he came ; no Sunday-shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet couhl one persuading sect, 

By the strong glare of their new light direct ; — 

‘‘ On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 

‘‘ But should be blind, and lose it, in your blaze.” 

In times severe, when a many sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he* found, when seventy years were run, 
His strength depart'd, and his labour done ; 

When he, save honest fame, n'tain’d no more, 

But lost his wife, and saw his cliildren poor : 

’T was then, a spark of — say not discontent — 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gav«* it vent: — 

“ Kind are your laws, (*t is not to Ix' ileiiiid,) 

“ That in yon House, for ruin’d age, provides 
And they ar(‘ just ; — when young, we giv(‘ you all, 
‘‘ And for assistance in our weakness call. — 

“ Why then this protid reluctance to b(‘ fed, 

To join your poor, and eat the j)arish-bread ? 

“ But yet I lingcT, loth with liiin to feed, 

“ Who gains hi.s plenty by the sons of need ; 
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“ He who, by contract, all your paupers took, 

And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 

“ On some old master I could well depend ; 

Sec him with joy and thank him as a friend ; 

But ill on him, who doles the day’s supply, 

“ And counts our chances who at night may die : 

« Yet help me, Heav’n I and let me not complain 
“ Of what I suffer, but my fate sustain.” 

Such were his thoughts, and so resign’d he grew; 
Daily he placed tlie Workhouse in his view ! 

But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 

H(‘ dropp’d, expiring, at his cottage-gate. (*) 

I f('el his abseiKH? in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat and sigli for Isaac there : 

I s(*e no more tliose white locks thinly spread 
Hound the bald polish of that honour'd head ; 

No more that awful glanc(i on playful wight, 
CompeH’d to kneel and tremble at the sight, 

To fold his fingers, all in dr(‘ad the while, 

Till Mister Ashford softiui'd to a smile ; 

No more that nu'ek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith (to givi* it force), are there : — 
But he is blest, and 1 lament no more 
A wise good man content<‘d to ])e poor. 

Then died a Rainbhu’ ; not the one who sails 
And trucks, for female favours, beads and nails ; 


[Isaac Ashford*^ pri>tf»tyj>o was honest John Jas|>or, the paTish*cIcrk 
at North (ilemham; of whose manly indeix’iulenee of mind and integrity 
of conduct Mr. CrablM^ often .s|x>ke with cordial warmth an<l .*e8i>ect, long 
after he had left SufTolk. John’s only complaint was a dread of a workhouse, 
when his ability to labour should be over.] 
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Not one, who posts from place to place — of men 
And manners treating with a Hying jieii ; 

Not he, W'lio climbs, for prospects, Snowdon’s height, 
And cJiides tlie clouds that interce])t the sight ; 

No curious shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar. 
Enticed our traveller from his home so far ; 

But all the reason, by liimstdf assign’d 
For so much rambling, was, a restless mind ; 

As on, from place to jilace, without intent, 

Witiiout reth‘ction, Nobin I)in(/l(\tf {}) went. 

Not thus b}' nature : — nc‘ver man was found 
Less prone to wander from his parish bound : 
Chiudian’s Old Man, to whom all si'i'iieswire new, (-) 
Save those where lu' and where his apples grew, 
Resembled Robin, who around would look, 

And his horizon for the (‘arth’s mistook. 

To this poor swain a ke(*n Attonu^y came ; — 

“ I give th(M‘ joy, good fellow ! on thy nanu‘ ; 


(1) [Robin Dingloy, the wandering j»auiH*r, was suggested by Uiehanl 
Wilkinson, a jiari^tiioner of Mutton, wlio ewry now and then 

like some migratory liirds, no one eouKl conjeeture wbitlier. and, just ao 
bis existeiiee wjw forgotten, home came Uiehard to be again clothed Htid 
f(.*tl at the expense of the parish.} 

(2) [7'he Old Man of Verona, “ qui suburbium nunejnam egressus cst." 
Claudian’8 verses are thu.s imitated by Cowley : ~ 

** Happy the man who his whole life doth bound 
WithiJi th’ cneh)«ure of his little ground ; 

Happy the man whom the same humble place 
(Tlr hereditary cottage <»f his race) 

From his first rising infancy has known, 

And, by degrees, sees gently bending down. 

With natural proiH'iisinn, to that earth 

Whicl) iKith pre.servixl his life ami gave him birth. 

Him no false distant tights, by fortune set, 

('ould ever into ffadish wanderings gi-t ; 

No change of consul:* luarks to him the year ; 

The change of seasons is his calendar,'* Ac.] 
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“ The rich old Dingley’s dead ; — no child has he, 

‘‘ Nor wile, nor will ; his all is hd't for thee : 

To be his fortune’s heir thy claim is good ; 

“ Thou hast the name, and w'c w ill proven the blood.” 
The claim was made ; ’twas tried, — it would not 
stand ; 

Th(*y proved th(‘ blood, but wore refused the land. 
Assuri'd of w ealth, this man of simple heart, 

To (‘V(‘ry friend liad predisposed a part : 
llis w ife had hop(‘s indulged of various kind ; 

The threi? Miss Dingleys had their school assign’d, 
Masters were sought for wOiat they each r(‘r|uired, 
Ami ])ooks AV(‘re bought and harpsichords wore 
hired; 

So high was hope: — the failure touch'd his brain, 
And Uobin nevt‘r w as himself again ; 

Yet lie no wrath, no angry wish express'd, 

But tri(‘(l, in vain, to labour or to rest ; 

Then cost his bundle on his back and went 
He knew not w IiitluM', nor for w hat intent. 

Years (led ; — of Uobin all remeiidiranee past, 
When home he wandiT’d in his rags at last: 

A sailoi’s jacket on his limbs was throw n, 

A sailor’s story he had made his own ; 

Had suffer'd battles, ])risons, temjiests, storms, 
Encountering death in all his ugliest forms : 

His cheeks were haggard, hollow^ was his ('ve 
Wh(*rc madness lurk'd, conceard in misery ; 

Want, and tli’ ungentb‘ wnirld, had taught a part. 
And prompted ciiniiiiig to that simple heart : 

“ He now^ bethought him, he w'oidd roam no more, 
9 “ But live at home and lab<»ur as before.” 
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Here clothed- and fed, no sooner he began 
To round and redden, than away he ran ; 

His wife was dead, their children past his aid. 

So, unmolested, from his home he stray’d : 

Six years elapsed, when, worn with want and pain, 
Came Robin, wrapt in all his rags, again : — 

We chide, w'e pity ; — placed among our poor. 

He fed again, and was a man once more. 

As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, 
Entrapp’d alive in some rich hunter’s ground : 

Fed for the Held, although each day ’s a feast. 
Fatten you may, but never tame the i)east ; 

A house protects him, savoury viands sustain ; 

But loose his neck and off he goes again : 

So stoic our Vagrant from his warm retreat. 

To rove a prowh*r and be deem’d a cluat. 

Hard was his fare ; for him at length we saw, 

In cart convey’d and laid supine on straw. 

His feeble voice now spoke a sinking heart ; 

His groans now told the motions of the cart; 

And when it stopp’d, he tried in vain to stand ; 
Closed was his eye, and clench’d his clannny 
hand ; 

Life cbb’<l apace, and our l)c*st aid no more 
Could his weak s(*nse or dying heart restore : 

But now h(* fell victim to the snare. 

That vile attorneys for the w<*ak pr<*par(* ; — 

They who, when jiroHt or resentment call, 

Heed not the groaning victim tlu'y enthrall. 

Then dh»d lamented^ in the strength of life, 

A valued Mother and a faithful Wife; 
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Call'd not away, when time had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold ; 

But when, to all that knit us to our kind. 

She felt fast-bound, as charity can bind ; — 

Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 

The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 

And, each affection failing, lcavx*s the heart 
I^oosed from life’s charm, and willing to depart ; 

But all her ties the strong invader broke. 

In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke ! 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 

And terror grew, till every hope was gone ; 

Still those around appear’d for hope to seek I 
But view’d the sick and were afraid to speak. — 
Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the dead ; 
When grief grew loud and bitter tears were shed : 
My part began ; a crowd drew near the ])lace. 

Awe in each c*ye, alarm in every face : 

So swift the ill, and of so fierce a kind. 

That fear w'ith pity mingled in each mind ; 

Friends with the husband came their griefs to blend; 
For good-man Franhjord was to all a friend. 

The last-born boy they held above the bier, 

He knew not grief, but cries express’d his fear; 
Each difft rent age and sc*x reveal’d its pain. 

In now a louder, now a lower strain ; 

While the m<?ek father, listening to their tones, 
iSwell’d the full cadence of tin* grief by groans. 

The elder sister strove her pangs to hide. 

And soothing words to younger minds applied : 

F Be still, be patient;” oft she strovt* to stay ; 

But fail’d as oft, and weeping turn’d awav. 
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Curious and sad, upon tho irasli-dug lull, 

The village lads stood melancholy still ; ' 

And idle children, wandering to and tro. 

As Nature guided, took the tone of* wo. 

Arrived at home, how then they gazed around, 
In every place, — where she — no more, was found; — 
The seat at table she was wont to fill ; 

The fireside chair, still set, but vacant still ; 

The garden-walks, a labour all Iut own ; 

The latticed bow ('r, with trailing shrubs o'ergrown : 
The Sunday-j)(‘W' she iiH'd with all her race*, — 
Each place of hers, w as now a sacnnl ])hiee,(>) 
That, w hile it eallM up sorrows in tin* 

Pi(‘rc(Hl the full heart and forced them still to rise. 
Oh sacred sorrow ! by whom souls an* tried, 

Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide*; 


(1) [It has been told Vol. 1. p. I'H.), that Mr. Crabbo, o!i rctumiii ' 
to Aldlxirough, afior the publication of the “ 'I'hc Library,” found that li's 
mother had died while he was in London. “ I hal allictioiiate parn i, 
who Wf>uld have loat all Krn.se of sickness aiul .suflbriijf% h.ui ^hl.• witIl('^«l : 
his was no more: she had .sunk under the drop.sy, in his alMciicc, 

with a fortitude of r(?»ikMiation clo>ely resembliiiK tiial <jf his own l;i>t 
htnir.'s. It happern'd that a frieml and neij'hhoiir wms .slowly yieMin^: at 
the same time to the .iame hopeks.s ih>order, and rvi ry morning "lif Um iI 
to desire her dauj^hter to >-<‘e if this MilU-nT’.-, wintlow was opened ; 
chec-Tfully, ‘ .She mn.st nt.tkc hast*-, or I shall bear rest ludbre Inr* '!> 
father has alluded to hi^> feclii.gs on this occasion in the ‘ i’ari>ii la- 
kd.stcr: ’ — 

“ Arrived at hoin«-, how then ho j?azed arounil 
On every place, — where .she — no jiior«*, u a.s found 
Ami I find him recurriiiK to tlie .same theme in one of his iiKiiiiiscrii’t 
piece* ; — 

r.ntidi! in an<-r-ye;tr.s 

Were other deaths, that call’d t»»r other tears : — 

No, I hat I tiare not, that I cannot paint ! 

'I'hc patient sulferer I the enduring saint ! 

Holy and cheerful ! but all word* are faint ! 'j 
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If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell liis Maker, he has had his shani ?) 

Still h't me feel for what thy pangs an* sent, 

And be my guide and not my punishment ! 

Of Lejih Cousins next thf^ name appears, 

With honours crown’d and blest with length of years, 
Sav(‘ that slu* lived to fe(‘l, in life’s decay, 

The ])leasure di(*, the honours drop away ; 

A matron sin*, whom <‘very village-wife 
View'd as the hel]) ami guardian of her life ; 
l athers and sons, imh^bted to Ikt aid, 

Jiespeet to Inn* and lu'r ])rofession paid ; 

Who in tlie house of plenty largely fed. 

Yet took h('r station at tin* pauj)er's b(‘d ; 

Nor IVoin that duty eoidd be brib(*d again, 

Whih* fear or danger urged her to nunain : 

In her experience all her friends n'lied, 

Heaven was her In lp and nature was her guifle. 

'Fhus Leali lived ; long trusted, much caress’d, 

Till a Town-Dame a youthful l ai nier bless’d ; 

A gay vain bride*, who wouhl (‘xam])h* giv»* 
d’o that ]K)or village* wh(*re‘s]ie eh'ign'ei tei live'; 

Some fe*w’ me>nths past, she* se nt, in hour of nee'el, 
Feer De)ctor (ilihh. who cante w ith wonel'rous s])eed: 
d’wo elays he waited, all his art a])plie‘ei. 

To save* the ine»th(‘r when he‘r infant e|i{'d : — 

’Twas we ll I (*aim*, ’ at last he eh'ign’d to snv ; 

‘‘ 'Twas wonel’reius well — anel ])rouellv ri>ele away. 

The ne*ws ran re)nn»l ; — “ Ib»w vast tin* Doctor’s 
pow 'r !” 

“ lie saved the. Laely in the trying hour : 
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“ Saved her from death, when she was dead to hope, 
“ And her fond husband had resign’d her up : 

“ So all, like her, may evil fate defy, 

“ If Doctor Glibb, with saving hand, be nigh.” 

Fame (now his friend), fear, novelty, and whim, 
And fashion, sent the varying sex to him : 

From this, contention in the village rose ; 

And these the Dame espoused ; the Doctor those : 
The wealthier part, to him and science went ; 

With luck and her the poor remain’d content. 

Tin; Matron sigh’d ; for she was vex’d at heart, 
Witli so much profit, so much fame, to part : 

So long successful in my art,” she cried, 

“ And this proud man, so young and so untrit'd I” 
“ Nay,” said the Doctor, “dare you trust your wives 
“ The joy, tin* pride, the solace of your liv(‘s, 

“ To one who a(‘ts and knows no remson why, 

“ But trusts, poor hag ! to luck for an ally ? — 

“ Who, on experience, can her claims advance, 

“ And owm the pow<*rs of accident and chance? 

“ A wdiiniiig dame, wdio prays in danger’s view, 

“ (A proof she knows not what besiile to do ;) 

“ What’s her experience ? In tin* time tliat’s gone, 
“ Blunderingshe wroughtand still she blunderson:— 
“ AtkI what is Nature ? One who acts in aid 
“ Of gossips half asleep, and half afraid : 

“ W'ith such allies I scorn my fame to blend, 

“ Skill is my Iu<?k and courage is niy friend : 

“ No slave to Nature, ’tis my chief delight 
“ To win my way and act in her d(*spite : — 

“ Trust then my art, that, in itself ct)mplete, 

“ Needs no assistance and fears no defeat.” 
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Warm’d by her well-spiced ale and aiding pipe, 
The angry Matron grew for contest rip(*. 

Can you,” she said, “ ungrateful and unjust, 
Ih’fore experience, ostentation trust ! 

“ WJiat is your hazard, foolish daughters, tell ? 

“ If safe, you’re certain; if secure, you’re well; 

“ That I have luck must friend and foe confess, 

“ And what’s good judgiiumt but a lucky guess ? 

Ih boasts, but what lie ran do : — will you run 
<=< From me, your friend ! who, all he boasts, have 
done ? 

“ pi’oud and learned words his poAvers arc' known ; 
‘‘ ]ly Iit althy boys and handsonuf girls my own : 
u Wives ! fath<*rs I childnui ! by my help you live ; 

Has this pale Doctor more than life to give ? 

‘‘ No stunted cri])])U‘ hops the village round ; 

“ Your hands are active and your heads are sound : 
My lads ar(» all your fields and Hocks recpiire ; 

My lasses all thos(‘ sturdy lads admire. 

(^an this proud h'ceh, with all his boasted skill, 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will ? 

“ Does he for courts the sons of farmers frame. 

Or make the daughter differ from the dame ? 

“ Or, whom he brings into this world of wo, 

•• Prepares he them tluMr part to undergo ? 

“ If not, this stranger iVom your doors rei)el, 

And b(* content to he ami to be trelL " 

She spake; but, ah! with words too strong and 
plain ; 

Her warmth offended, and her truth was vain : 

’^fhe many left her, and the friimdly 
If never ciilder, yet they older grew ; 

VOL. ii. ' ‘ Q 
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Till, unemployed, she felt her spirits droop, 

And took, insidious aid ! th’ inspiring cup ; 

Grew poor and peevish as her powers decayed. 

And propp’d tl»e tottering frame with stronger aid,^ 
Then died ! I saw our careful swains convey, 

From tliis our chang(*ful world, the Matron’s clay, 
Who to this world, at least, with (‘qua! care, 
Brought them its changes, good and ill to share. 

Now to his grave was Hager f V/^*cf>nvey’d, 

And strong resentment’s lingering spirit laid. 
Shipwreck’d in youth, he home return’d, and found 
His brethr(*n thnu; — and thrice^ they wish’d him 
drown’d. 

“ Is this a landsman’s love ? B<‘ ccTtain then, 

“ We part for ev<‘r!” — and tiny cried, ‘‘Amen!’ 

U iswonls wen* truth’s: — Sonn* forty su miners fled. 
His brethren di(‘d ; his kin supposeil him dead: 
Three nephews these, one sprightly niece*, and one, 
Less near in blooel — they call'd liini sarhf John ; 
H(? work’d in woods apart from all his kind, 

Fie*rcc W(‘re his looks and moody was his mind. 

For home tin* sailor now began to sigh : — 

“ The dogs are dead, ami I'll return and dii*; 

“ VV’^heii all I have, my gains, in y<*ars of care. 

The younger Cuffs with kinde'r souls shall sli;ir( — 
Yet hold ! I’m rich; — with one consent they 'll say. 

“ ‘ You’re welcfune, Unch*, as the tiowers in .May. 

“ No ; I’ll disguise me, be in tattc*rs ilress’d, 

“ Ami best befriend the lads who treat me best. 

Now all his kindred, — neither rich nor pour, — 
Kept the wolf want some distance from the doer. 
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111 piteous plight he knock’d at George’s gate, 

And begg’d for aid, as he described his state : — 

But stem was George ; — “ Let them who had thee 
strong. 

Help thee to drag thy weaken’d frame along ; 

“ To us a stranger, while your limbs would move, 

“ From us depart, and try a stranger’s lo\ : — 

“ Ha! <lostthou murmur?” — for, in Roger’s throat, 
Was “ Rascal I ” rising with disdainful note'. 

To pious James he then his prayer adilr(‘ss’d ; — 
Good-lack,” (juoth James, ‘‘ thy sorrows pierce my 
breast ; 

“ And, had I wealth, as have my brethren twain, 

“ One board should feed us and one roof contain : 

“ But plead 1 will thy cause* and 1 will pray : 

“ And so farewell ! Heaven help th(‘e on tliy way I ” 
“Scoundrel!” said Roger (but apart); — and 
told 

Ills case to Peter ; — Peter too was cold ; — 

“ The rates are high ; we have a-many })oor ; 

But \ w’ill think,” — In* said, and shut tin* door. 
Then the gay niece the s<‘t*ming ])au])er jiressM ; — 
“ Turn, Nancy, turn, and vi(*w this form distress’d : 
“ Akin t«) thine is this declining frame, 

And this poor beggar claims an Uncle’s name.” 

“ Avaunt I begone !” the courteous maiden said, 
“ Thou vile impostor ! Uncle Roger’s dead : 

‘‘ I hate thee, beast ; thy look my spirit shocks ; 

‘‘ Oil ! that I saw thee starving in tin* stocks !” 

“My gentle niece!” he said — and sought tlic 
^ wood. — 

“ I hunger, fellow; prithee, give me food !” 

Q 2 
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“ Give ! am I rich ? This hatchet take, and try 
“ Thy proper strength, nor give those liinl)s the lie; 
“ Work, feed thyself, to thine own powtTs appeal, 
Nor whine ont woes, thine own right- hand can ln'al; 
“ And while that hand is thine and thine a leg, 

“ Scorn of the proud or of the base to beg/' 

‘‘ Come, surlf/ John^ thy wealthy kinsman view,” 
Old Uoger said ; — “ thy words arc brave and true; 
“ Come, live with me: we’ll vex those scoundr(‘l-boys, 
‘‘ Andthatprim shrew shall, envying, hear our joys.— 
“ Tobacco’s glorious fume all <hiy we’ll share, 

With b(‘ef and brandy kill all kinds of (‘are ; 

“ W(‘’ll b(‘er and biscuit on our tabh* heap, 

“ And rail at rascals, till we fall asle(‘p/’ 

Such was their life ; but when tin' woodman died. 
His gri(!ving kin for llog(‘r’s smiles applied — 

In vain ; In* shut, with stern rebuke, the door, 

And <lying, built a refuge for tin* ])oor ; 

With this r(*striction, That no TV//’ should share 
One meal, or shelter for one monnuit then*. 

My lt(*eord (*nds : — Hut hark ! (‘’en now I lu ar 
The bell of ih'ath, and know not whose* to f(‘nr:(’) 
Our farnn*rs all, and all our hinds wi'n* well ; 

In no man’s cottage dangc'r seem’d to dwell : — 

Y(*t death of man j)roclaim these* In'avy chimes, 

For thrice they sound, with pausing space, thrn 
time.s. 

“ Go; of my Sexton seek. Whose days are sped?— 
What ! he, hims(‘lfl — and is old Dibble dt ad ." 

rp f — ... A« if an angel Mjiokp, 

1 I ho Milrinn hourui. If hrard nrifihft 

It i* tho knell of niy dcpartctl hourii. — Youno.] 
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His eightieth year he reach’d, still undecay’d, 

And rectors five to one close vault convey’d ; — 

But he is gone ; liis care and skill I lose, 

And gain a mournful subject for rny Muse : 

His masters lost, he ’d oft in turn deplore, 

And kindly add, — “ Heaven grant I lose no more! ” 
Yet, wliile Im spake, a sly and pleasant glance 
Appear’d at variance with his comj)laisance : 

For, as he told tfieir fate and varying worth, 
fie archly look’d, — “ I yet may bear thee forth.” 

“ When first” — (he so b(‘gan) — “ my trade I plied, 
“ (jood master Addle was the parish-guide* ; 

“ His eh'i'k and sexton, I beheld with f(‘ar, 

“ His stride majestic, and his frown severe ; 

“ A noble pillar of the church Ik* stood, 

“ Adorn’d with collegt^-gown and parish hood : 

“ Then as he paced the. hallow’d aish*s about, 

“ He fill’d tin* seven-fold surplice fairly out ! 

‘‘ But in his pulpit wearied down with praju'r, 

‘‘ He sat and seem’d as in his study’s chair; 

For while tin* anthem swell’d, and when it C(*as(*d, 
‘‘ Th’ (‘xp<n‘ting ])eoplc view’d their slumb(*ring 
priest : 

“Who, dozing, died. — Our Parson /Vc/c was next: 
“ ‘ I will not span^ you,’ was Ins favourite t(*xt ; 

“ Nor did Ik* spare, but raised tlnun many a pound; 
“ Ev’n me he mulct fur my ])Oor rood of ground ; 

“ Yet eared he nought, but with a gibing speech, 

“ ‘ What should I do,’ <juoth he, ‘ but what I 
preach ? ’ 

“ His piercing jokes (and he ’d a plenteous store) 

“ Were daily offer’d both to rich and poor; 
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“ His scorn, his love, in playful words he spoke ; 

‘‘ His pity, praise, and promise, were a joke : 

“ But though so young and blest with spirits high, 
“ He died as grave as any judge could die : 

“ The strong attack subdued his lively powers, — 
•‘His was the grave, and Doctor Grandspmr 
ours. (•) 

“ Then were there golden times the village round; 
In his abundance all appear’d t’ abound ; 

“ Liberal and rich, a plenteous board he spreacl, 
E\?n cool Disseiiters at his table ted ; 

Who wish’d and hoped, — and thought a man so 
kind 

“Away to Heaven, though n«)t their own, might find; 
“ To them, to all, he was politic and fn‘(*, 

“ Kind to the poor, and, ah ! most kind to me ! 

“ ‘ would he say, ‘ IMphDihhlv^ thou art old; 

“ < That doublet tit, ’twill keep thee from the cold: 
“ ‘ Howdoes mysexton? — What! the times are hard; 
“ • Drive that stout pig, and ju ii him in thy yard.' 

“ But most, his rev’rence loved a mirthful jest : — 

“ * Thy coat is thiti ; why, man, thou ’rt hanbi 
dress’d ; 

“ ‘ It’s worn to th’ thread: but I have na]»}>y beer; 

“ ‘ Cdap that within, and sec* how they will wear!’ 

“ (lay days were these; but they were cjuiekly 
past : 

“ When first he came, we found he* cou’dn’t last: 

“ A M'horeson cough (and at tln^ fall of l(‘af) 

“ Upset him fjuite ; — but what ’s tin; gain of grief? 

(1) Clhr. OriuiUHi>eur a rough outline of Dr. Bacon, the i>oct’.s 
cc*«or at Muiton.] 
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Then came the Author-Rector : (i) his delight 
“ Was all ill books ; to read them or to write : 
Women and men he strove alike to shun, 

And hurried homeward when his tasks were done: 
“ Courteous enough, but careless what he said, 

“ For points of learning he reserved his head ; 

And wh(‘n addressing either poor or rich. 

He knew no better than his eassoek which : 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Erect by nature, but to bend ineliiu d ; 

“ Not like a creeper falling to the ground, 

“ Or meanly eatehing on the neiglibours round : — 

‘‘ Careless was lu^ of sur[)lie(‘, hood, and liand, — (-) 
And kindly took tluun as they eanie to hand : 

Nor, lik(i the doctor, wore a world of liat, 

‘‘ As if he souglit for dignity in that : 

He talk’d, In* gave, but not with cautious rules : 
Nor turn'd from gi})sies, vagalionds, or fools; 

It was his nature, but they tliought it whim, 

And so our beaux, and beauties turn’d from him : 

'• Of questions, much lu^ wrote, profound and dark, — 
How spake the serjient, ami where sto])j>’d the ark ; 
“ From what far land the <pieen of Sheba came ; 

‘‘ Who Salem's Fricst, and what his father’s name; 

' hb' made the Song of Songs its mysteries yield, 

“ And llevelation>, to the world, reveal’d. 

“ He sleeps i’ the aisle, — but not a stone records 
“ His name or fame, his actions or his words : 

And truth, your revereiicr*, wlum I look around, 

“ And mark the tombs in our st pulehral ground 

(1) [^Tlie A\itlior-lU»ctor is, in all |>uiitts, the sunilitude of Mr. Crabbe 
himself, except in the sijbjoct of his lucubrations.] 

(‘3) [ See antc^ Vi>l I. p. Hi5.] 
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“ (Though dare I not of one man's hope to doubt). 
“ I ’d join the party who repose witliout. 

Next came a Youth from Cambridge, and, in 
truth, 

“ He Avas a sober and a comely youth ; 

“ He blush’d in meekness as a modest man, 

“ And gain'd attention ere his task began ; 

“ When prt‘aching, seldom ventured ou reproof, 

“ But touch’d his neighbours tenderly enough. 

“ Him, in his youtli, a clamorous sect assail’d, 

“ Advised and censured, fiatt(*r’d, — and prevail'd. — 
“ Then did he much his sober hearers v(‘x, 

“ Confound tin* simple, and the sad pcu-plex ; 

“ T(» a new style his rtiverence rashly took; 

“ Loud grew his voic(», to threat'ning swellVl his look: 
“ Above, below, on either side, lu‘. gazed, 

“ Amazing all, and most himself amazed : 

“ No more he read his preachments pure and plain. 
“ But launch’d outright, and rose and sank again; 

At times he smiled in .scorn, at times h(‘ Avept, 

“ And such sad coil with wonls of veng(*ance kept, 
‘‘ That our best sleepers .started as th(*y slept. 

“ ‘ Conviction comes like lightnijig,’ lie would cry; 
“ ‘ In A'aiii you seek it, and in vain you Hy ; 

“ ’Tis like the rushing of the mighty Avind, 

“ ‘ Un.s(!eii its progr(‘ss, but its power you find; 

‘ It strikes tJie child ere yet its reason wakes; 

“ ‘ His reason tied, the ancient sire it shakt's; 

“ ‘ Tin; j)roud, learn'd man, and him Avho loves to 
know 

“ ‘ How and from Avheiicc tlu^st' gusts of grace will 
blow, 
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< It shuns, — but sinners in their way impedes, 

<< ‘ And sots and harlots visits in their deeds : 

‘ Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 

‘ Assun's the vilest that they live by grace, 

“ ‘ And, without running, makes them win the race.’ 

“ Such was the doctrine our young prophet taught ; 

“ And hen*, conviction, there confusion wrought ; 

“ When his thin cheek assumed a deadly hue, 

‘ And all the rose to one small s})ot withdrew : 

“ 'I'hey callM it hectic ; 'twas a fiery Husli, 

More fix’d and de(‘per than the maiden blush ; 

‘‘ Ills ])alef lips the pearly teeth disclosed, 

“ And lalfriug lungs the length’ning speech opposed. 

‘‘ No more his span-girth shanks and rpiivVing thighs 
l/[)hel(l a body of the smaller size?; 

“ but down he sank upon his dying bed, 

“ Ami gloomy crotchets lill’d his wand(‘ring head. — 
“ ‘ Spit(! of my faith, all-saviiig faith,’ he cried, 

‘ 1 f(‘ar of worldly works the wicki‘<l ])ride ; 

‘ Poor as I am, d(*graded, abji*(*t. blind, 

• 'flic good I ’ve wrought still rankles in my mind; 
“ • My alms-deeds all, ami every deed I ’vi* done, 

‘ My moral-rags detile im* ev(*ry one: [Ralph.' 

‘ It sliould not be; — what say’st thou? tell me, 
“ Quoth I, ‘ Your n*verence, I believe, you’n* safe; 
“ ‘ Your faith ’s your prop, nor have you pass'd 
such tinn* 

“ ‘ In lif(*’s good-works as swell them to a crime. 

“ ‘ If I of pardon for my sins wa*re sun*, 

“ ‘ About my goodness I would r(*st secure.' 

Such was his end ; and iiiim* a])proaehes hist ; 

" 1 ’v(; seen my best of preachers, — and my last.” — 
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He bow’d, and archly smiled at what he said, 
Civil but sly : — “ And is old Dibble dead ?” 

Yes ! he is gone : ami we are going all ; 

Like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall ; — (i) 
Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors come, 

Then bear the new-made Christian to its home ; 

A few sliort years and we behold Iiiin stand, 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand : 

A few', still seeming shorter, and we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband’s bier: — 

Thus, as the months succeed, sliall infants take 
Their names; thus parents shall the child forsake; 
Thus brides again and bridegrooms Idithe shall kneel, 
By lov(‘ or law' compell’d their vows to seid, 

Ere I again, or om* like me, explore 

Th(‘S(! simple Annals of the Vim,a(;e ]\)0R. (-) 


vl ■ [“ Like leaves on trees the rare of niat> is Imitul, 

Xow green in youth, now withering on the groinul,” \c. - 

(‘J' [“ On the wh»>le, the Parish Uegisler th-Nerve-' very supernr coin- 
mendation, as well for the flow of verse .tinl for the language, whirh 
manly ami powerful, c^nially remote fnnu viei»>us ornament, aiui tlii‘ .'ti)! 
more ilisgusting cant of ich«»t siinplieity, as for the sterling poi try, and 
original powers of thought, c»f wliieh it r«»ntaij»-; mujuevf ionahli' 

One remark we aild with pleasure, as prophetie of a still higher (iegri-e ni 
excellence which the author may hereafter attain: his later predut tions 
are, in every res|>cct, belter ai.*! more perfert than those hj whicli lie first 
iKHrame known as a |M)et ” — Monthl;/ 7{, firn\ IS'C. 

The characteristie of CrahlK* is force, and truth of description, joined 
for the most part to ^eat selection and eomlens.iiion of expression; that 
kind of itrenffth and ociginality which we meet with in Copper, ami that 
sort of diction ahd vc^rsifleation which we admire in tJoldsmith. If lie <'.ni 
I)C naid to have imitat'd the maniie/’ of any author, it is (ioldsmitli ; and 
yet his general train of thinking, and his views of soi iety, are so cxfremel' 
op|H>(iite, that, when ‘The Village’ was first published, it was eominoid) 
t^onsidererl a« an antidote, or answer, to thetnore captivating representation:' 
Of the ‘ IViterteil Village.’ Compared with this relel>i:atml author, lu^vil 
be found to have more vigour and Icm delicacy , and, while he must be at« 
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mitteci to be inferior in the fine finish, and uniform beauty of his composi- 
tion, we cannot help considering him iis superior, both in the variety and 
the truth of his pictures. Instead of that uniform tint of pensive tenderness 
which overspreatls the whole poetry of Goldsmith, we find in Mr. Crabbo 
many gleams of gaiety and humour. Though his habitual views of life arc 
more gloomy than those of his rival, his |K>etical temperament setnns more 
chi'crful ; and when the occasions of sorrow and rebuke art* gone by, he 
can collect himself for sarcastic pleasantries, or unbend in innocent play- 
fulness .... ^'’e part from him with regret ; but we hope to meet hun 
again. If his muse, to Ik; sure, is prolific only once in twenty-two years, 
w’v can scarcely expect to live long enough to pass cair judgment on his 
progeny ; but we trust, that a l.irger jmrtion of ))ublic favour than has 
hitherto been dealt to him, will encourage him to greater elfbrts ; and that 
he will so«ijj appear again among the* worthy supiwrters of the old poetical 
islablishment.” — .Ti;kkri;y, 1S(i7. 

“ There Ik*, who say, in the.se enlighten’d days, 

'That splendid lies are all the Poet’s praise; 

That strain’d invention, ever on the wijjg, 

Ahuic iiniH‘l.< the mmlern bard to sing : 

*Tis true, that all who rhyme — nay, all who write, 

Shrink from that fatal word to genius trite ; 

Yet I'ruth sometimes will lend her noblest firc>. 

And tiecorate the verse herself inspires: 

Thi.s fact, in Virtue’s name, let Crmhik .ittest ; 

Thotigh Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” — 

IJVUON, 1&U8.J 
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.1) [Si’C/iW/c, p. Cu.] 



Tho Subject — Poverty and running; deseril)ed — \\ hen unittfl. 
a jarriuj; (’ouple — Mutual Ueproot* — 'I'lie W'ife cotisold 
by a Dream — Hirth o(* a Daughter — Description and IV. 
<liclion of Knvy — How to be rendered ineUccHud, explaim-d 
in a Vision — Simulation loretells tlie future Success and 
Triumphs of Flattery — Her Power over various ('haracter> 
imd <lilVerent Minds j t>ver certain ( lasses of Men ; over Knw 
himself — Her successful Art of softening tlie Kvils of lal't . 
»)f changing Characters; of meliorating Prospects, and afV 
ing Value to Ptissessions, Pictures, iS:c Conclusion. 
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a h.'ih(‘(t, noc quioiinaiii hubco ; 

<Juid(]ui(l (ii( uiit, laudo; i<l rur:‘uni iiogant, laudo id quoque : 

N(gjt qiiis, lU'goj ait, ai«i : 

L*m6 iininTavi ogoinct iiiihi 

►jic'iitari. TiiRJCNT. iH Kunuch. (1} 

’’J'is an old niaxiin in the schools, 

Tliat flattery is the food of fods ; 

Yet now aiui then your men <if wit 

^Viil condt'^eend to taste a bit. Swit-r. 

Ml oK of iiiy Sprns. r, who so wt*ll rouhl sing 
Tlie passions all, tlifir hearings ami th(*ir tios ; 
Wlio couhl in vit^w tlioso sluulowy bt‘ings bring. 
And with bohl hand rtnnove each dark disguise, 


[“ I’ve every thing, though nothing; nought possess. 

Yet nought I ever want. — 

What ’er they say, 1 praise it ; if again 
'rhey ontrudict, I praise that too : tloes any 
Deny I too deny : Altirni? 1 too. 

And, I) a word, 1 ’ve brought luy.self 

To say, unsay, swear, and forswear, at pleasure.”— C olma.n.] 
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Wlierein love, hatred, scorn, or anger lies : 
Guide him to Fairy-land, who now intends 
Tliat way his flight ; assist him as he flies, 

To mark those passions, Virtue's foes and frit^nds, 
By wliom when led she droops, when leading slie 
ascends. 

Yes I they appear, I see tlie fairy train ! 

And who that modest nympli of me(‘k address ? 
Not Vanity, though lovtul by all the vain ; 

Not Iloj)e, though promising to all success; 

Not Mirth, nor Joy, though foe to all distress; 
'fhee, s[irightly syren, from this train I choose, 
Thy birth relat(*, thy soothing arts confess ; 

'T is not in thy mild nature* to refuse*. 

When p(i<*ts ask thiiu* aid, so oft their meed and 
nuise. (*) 


In Fairy-land, on wide and cln erless plain, 
Dwelt, in the house of fV/re, a sturdy swain; 
A hireling he, who, when he till’d the* soil, 
Look’il to tin* j)ittanee that repaid his toil : 
Ami to a master h ft the mingled joy 
And anxious care that followM his employ : 


:1 [Original .MS. : — 

of my .S|M'fj»<'r, who so well could siiiR' 

'J'hc atjfl the simrccs whiMicc they s| rin>? ■, 

Who the l)irth, the hearin^H, and the ties, 

'I'he ‘•troMf? connertionH, nice dejHmdencies, 

Of these the Foes of Virtue and tJie Frientl**, 

With whom rIm* rises and with whom des(;ends — 

A Syren's hirth, a Syren's power I trace, 

Aid mo, oh I Herald of the Fair\-race ; 

.Say whence nhe upranjf, to what strange foi'tum* born, 
And why wo love and hate, dcKire and scorn, j 
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Sullen and patient he at once appear’d, 

As one who iiiiirinur’d, yet as one who fear’d ; 

Th’ attire was coarse that clothed his sinewy frame, 
Kiide his address, and Poverty his nauu'. 

In that same plain a nymph, of curious taste, 

A cottag(J (plaiiird with all her skill) had placed; 
Strange the inat<‘nals, and for what design’d 
The various parts, no simple man might find ; 

What seem’d th(‘ door, each entering giu'st withstood. 
What seem’d a window was hut })aint(*d wood ; 

Rut by a seert't spring the wall would move, 

And daylight drop through glassy door above ; 
'Twas all luT j»ride, new traps for praise* to lay, 
And all her wisdom was to liiele her way ; 

In small atteinj)ts inc(‘ssaut were* her pains, 

And Cunning her name* aiiumg the swains, (i) 

Now, whether fate* decreed this j)air should wed, 
And blindly drove them to the marriage bed ; 

Or wliether love in some soft hour inclined 
The damsel’s heart, and won her to be kind, 

Is yet unsung : the*y we*r(; an ill-match’d pair, 

Rat both disposed to wed — and wed they were. 


(1) [Original MS. : — 

From whom not one arouml her knew. 

Nor why she came, nor what she had in view. 
Labour she loved not, hail no wealth in store. 
Pursued no calling, yet was never potir, 

A thousaiul giff< her various arts repaid, 

And bounteous fairie-s blest the thriving maid ; 

For she had se< ret means of easy gains. 

And Cunning was her name among the swmns.] 

VOL. 11. R 
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Yet, though united in their fortune, still 
Their ways were diverse ; varying was their will ; 
Nor long the maid had bless’d the simple man. 
Before dissensions rose, and she began : — 

‘‘ Wretch that I am ! since to thy fortune bound, 
‘‘ What plan, what j)roject, with suc(;ess is crown'd? 
“ I, who a thousand secret arts possess, 

“ Who every rank approach with right address ; 

“ Who’ve loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 

“ And wormed his secret from a traitor’s breast ; 
Thence gifts and gains collecting, great and small, 
Have brought to thee, and thou consum’st them all; 
“ For want like thine — a bog without a base — 

“ Ingulfs all gains I gather for tha pla(?e ; 

“ Feeding, untiU’d ; destroying, undestroyM ; 

“ It craves for ever, and is ever void : — 

“ Wretch that I am ! what misery hav(^ I found, 

“ Since my sure craft was to thy calling bound ! ” 

“ Oh ! vaunt of worthless art,”, the swain replied. 
Scowling eontemjd, “ how pitiful this })ride 1 
“ What are these specious gifts, these paltry gains, 
“ But base rewards for ignominious j)ains ? 

“ With all thy tricking, still for bn‘ad we strive, 

“ Thine is, proud wretch I the can^ that cannot thrive ; 
“ By all thy boastcnl skill and bafHcd Jiooks, 

Thou gain’st no more than students by tlu'ir books; 
No more than I for my j)oor deeuls am p.aid, 

“ Whom none can blame, will help, or dart' uj)braid. 

“ Call this our need, a bog that all devours, — 

“ Then what thy petty arts, but summer-flowers. 
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Gaudy and mean, and serving to betray 
“ The place they make unprofitably gay ? 

Who know it not, some useless beauties see, — 

‘‘ But ah I to prove it was reserved for me."' 

Unhappy state I that, in decay of love, 

Permits harsh truth his errors to disprove ; 

While he remains, to wrangle and to jar. 

Is friendly tournament, not fatal war; 

Love in his play will borrow arms of hate, 

Anger and rage, up])raiding and debate; 

And by his power the desperate weapons thrown, 
B(HM)mc as safe and pleasant as his own ; 

But left by him, their natures they assume, 

And fatal, in their poisoning force, become. 

Time Bed, and now the swain compeird to sec 
New cause for fear — “ Is this thy thrif t ? ” quoth he : 
To whom tlie wife with cheerful voice replied ; — 

“ Thou moody man, lay all thy fears aside, 

“ I’ve seen a vision — they, from whom I came, 

“ A daughter promise, promise wealth and fame ; 

“ Born with my features, with my arts, yet slie 
“ Shall patient, pliant, persevering be, 
x\nd in thy better ways resemble thee. 

“ The fairies round shall at her birth attend, 

The friend of dll in all shall find a fricMid, 

V And save that one sad star that liour must gleam 
“ On our fair child, how glorious were my dream! ” 

This heard the husband, and, in surly smile, 
Aim’d at contempt, but yet he hoped the while ; 
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For as, when sinking, wretched men are found 
To catch at rushes rather than be drown’d ; 

So on a dream our peasant placed his lio])c, 

And found that rush as valid as a rope. 

Swift Hed the days, for now in hope? they fled, 
When a fair daughter bless’d the nuptial Ix'd ; 

Her infant-face tin' mother’s pains bt'guiled, 

She look’d so ])leasing and so softly smiled ; 

Those smiles, those, looks, witli sweet sensations 
moved 

The gazer’s soul, and as he look’d lie lov(‘d. 

And now the fairies cann^ with gifts, to grace 
So mild a nature, and so fair a faei*. 

Th(!y gave, witli beauty, that b(*witching art. 
That holds in easy chains the human heart ; 

They gave her skill to win the stubborn mind, 

To make? the suffering to their sorrows lilind, 

To bring on ])ensiv(i looks tin; pleasing smile, 

And Care^ stern brow of every frown beguile. 

These magic favours graced the intant-niaid, 
Whose more enlivening smile the charming gifts 
repaid. 

Now Fortune changed, who, were she constant long, 
Would leave us few adventures for our song. 

A wicked elfin roved this land around. 

Whose joys proceeded from the griids he found ; 
Envtf his name : — his fascinating eye 
From the light bosom drew the' sudden sigh ; 
Unsocial he, but with malignant mind. 

Me dwelt witli man, that he might curse mankind ; 
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Like tho first foe, he sought th* abode of Joy, 
Grieved to behold, but eager to destroy ; 

R<iund blooming beauty, like the wasp, he flew'. 
Soil’d tlie fresh sweet, and changed the rosy hue ; 
Tiie wise, the good, with anxious heart he saw, 

And Iiore a failing found, and there a flaw ; 

Discord in families *t was his to move. 

Distrust in friendship, jealousy in love ; 

Tie told the poor, what joys the great possess'd, 

The great — w hat calm eontent the cottage blessM ; 
To part the learned and the ricli he tried, 

Till their slow fri(*ndsliip perish’d in tlieir pride. 
Such was the fleiid, and so secure of prey, 

That only Misery pass’d unstung away. 

Soon as In* heard the fliiry-balxj was born, 
Scornful he sniiliMl, but felt no more than scorn : 
For why, wduui Fortune placed her state so low'. 

In useless spite his lofty malice sliow? 

Why, in a mischief of the meaner kind, 

Kxhaust the vigour of a rancorous mind ; 

But, soon as Fame the. fairy-gifts proclaim’d, 
Quick-rising wrath his ready soul inflamed 
To swear, by vows that e’en the wicked tie. 

The nymph should weep h(*r varied destiny; 

That every gift, that now' appear’d to shine 
In her fair face, and imake her smiles divine. 

Should all the poison of his magic prove. 

And they should scorn her, whom she sought for love 

His spell prepared, in form an ancient dame, 

A fiend in spirit, to the cot he came ; 

H ^6 
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Tliere gain'd admittance, and the infant press’d 
(Muttering his wicked magic) to his breast ; 

And thus he said : — “ Of all the powers, who wait 
“ On Jove’s decrees, and do the work of fate, 

‘‘ Was I, alone, despised or worthless, found, 

“ Weak to protect, or impotent to wound ? 

“ Sec then thy foe, regret the friendship lost, 

‘‘ And learn my skill, but learn it at your cost. 

‘‘ Know, then, O child I devote to fat(?s se vere 
‘‘ The good shall hate thy name, tlie wise shall 
fear ; 

‘‘ Wit shall deride, and no protecting friend 
Thy shame shall cover, or tliy name defend. 

Thy gemtle s(‘x, who, more, than ours, should spare 
A Jiuinble foe, will greater scorn declare; ; 

The biise alone thy advocates shall be, 

Or boast alliance with a wretch like; the(‘.” 

He spake, and vanish’d, other prey to find, 

And waste in slow disease the con(|iu‘r’d mind. 

Awed by the elfin’s thr<?ats, and fill’d with dread, 
The parents wept, and sought their infant’s bed : 
Desj)air alone the father’s soul possess’d ; 

But Iiope rose gently in the mother’s breast ; 

For well she knew that neither grief nor joy 
Pain’d without ho})c, or pleased without alloy ; 

And while these hopes and f(*ars her h(‘art divide, 

A cheerful vision bade the fears subside. 

She saw descending to the world below 
An ancient form, with solemn pace and slow. 
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“ Daughter, no more be sad” (the phantom cried), 
Success is seldom to the wise denied ; 

“ In idle wislies fools supinely stay, 

“ B(i there a will, and wisflom finds a way : 

“ Why art thou grieved? Be rather glad, that he, 
Who hates the happy, aims his darts at thee ; 

“ But aims in vain ; thy favour’d daughter lies, 

“ Serenely blest, and shall to joy arise. 

‘‘ For, grant that curses on her name sliall wait, 

(So Envy wills, and such the voice of Fate,) 

Yet if that name be priuhmtly sup})ress*d, 

“ Sin* shall b(* courted, favour’d, and caress’d. 

Inir what are names? and where agree mankimh 
‘‘ In those* to persons or to acts assign’d ? 

“ Brave, learn’d, or wise, if some their favourites 
call, 

“ Ilavi* they tin* titles or the ]>raise from all ? 

‘‘Not so, but others will tin* brave disdain 
“ As rash, and deem the sons of %visdom vain ; 

“ Tln^ self-same mind shall scorn or kindness 
move, 

“ And tin* same deed attract cont(*mpt and love*. 

“ So all the powers who move the human soul, 

“ With all tln^ passions who the will control, 

“ Have various names — One giv’n by Truth Divine, 
“ (As Simulatioji thus >vas fix’d for mine,) 

“ Tin* rest by man, wdio now, as wisdom’s, prize 
“ My secret couns(*ls, now as art despises ; 

“ One hour, as just, those counsels they embrace, 

“ And spurn, tin* next, as pitiful and base. 

“ Thee, too, my child, those fools as Cunning fly, 
“ Who on thy counsel and thy craft rely ; 
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“ That worthy craft in others they condemn, 

“ But ’tis their prudence, while coiidiictinj^ them. 

“ Be Flattery, then, thy happy infant’s name, 
“ Let Honour scorn her and let Wit defanu^ ; 

Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all, 

“ Not on herself, but on her name, shall fall ; 

While she thy fortune and her own shall raise, 

“ And decent Truth be call’d, and loved as, mode t 
Praise, 

“ O happy child ! the glorious day shall shim\ 

“ When evtuy ear shall to thy sptu'ch incline, 

“ Thy words alluring and thy voic(' divine : 

The siilhTi pedant and the sprightly wit, 

“ To hear thy soothing ehapumce shall sit; 

“ And both, abjuring Flattery, will agn e 
“ That Truth inspires, and they must honour thee. 

hi nis(‘lf shall to thy accents Ixmd, 

‘‘ F\)rce a faint smile and sullenly attend, 

‘‘ When thou shalt call him I^7/7//c’.v jealous friend^ 
“ Whose bosom glows with generous ragt; to find 
“ How fools and knaves are flatter d l)y mankind. 

“ The sage retired, who spends alone his days, 
‘‘And flies th’ obstreperous voice of j)ublic praise; 
“ The vain, the vulgar cry, — shall gladly ine(‘t, 

“ And bid thet* welcome to his still retreat; 

“ Much will he wonder, lio\v thou earnest to find 
“ A man to glory d(‘a<l, to p(*ac(i consign’d. 

“ O F{ime ! he’ll cry (for lie will call thee Fame), 

“ From thee I fly, from thee conceal my name ; 

“ But thou shalt say, Tliough Gmiius takers his 
flight, 

“ He leaves behind a glorious train of light, 
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And hides in vain : — yet prudent he that flies 
‘‘ The flatterer’s art, and for himself is wise. 

“ Yes, child ! I mark th’ approaching day, 

When warring natures will confess thy sway ; 
When thou shalt Saturn’s golden reign restore, 
And vice and folly shall be known no more. 

Pride shall not then in human-kind have place, 
‘‘ Changed by thy skill, to Dignitt/ and Grace ; 
While Shame, w ho now betrays the inward sense 
Of secret ill, shall be thy Diffidence ; 

Avarice sliall tlnMiceforth prudtmt lumecast b(*, 

“ And bloody Vengeance, Magnanimifg ; 

“ The lavisli tongue' shall honest truths impart, 

“ ’File lavisli hand shall show the generous heart, 

“ And Indiscretion be, contt'iiipt of art : 

‘‘ Follg and Vice shall then, no longer known, 
lie, tills as Virtue, that as Wisdonu shown. 

‘‘ Then shall the; Robb(;r, as the Hero, rise 
‘•To seize the goe)el that churlish law denies ; 

“ Throughout thew orlel shall rove the genere)usband, 
“ Anel deal the gifts of H(*aven from hand to hand. 
“ In thy ble^st days no tyrant shall be seen, 

“ Thy gracious king shall rule contented men ; 

In thy blest days shall not a rebel be, 

“ But patriots all and w'cll-approved of thee. 

“ Such powers are thine, that man by thee shall 
wrest 

The gainful secret from the cautious breast ; 

Nor then, wuth all his care, the good retain, 

“ But yield to thee the secret and the gain, 

“ In vain shall much experience guard the heart 
‘‘ Against the charm of thy prevailing art ; 
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Admitted once, so soothing is thy strain, 

“ It comes the sweeter, when it comes again ; 

And when confess'd as thine, what mind so strong 
Forbears tlie pleasure it indulged so long? 

“ Soft'ner of every ill ! of all our woes 
The balmy solace I friend of fiercest foes ! 

Begin thy reign, and like the morning rise ! 

‘‘ Bring joy, ])ring beauty, to our eager ey(‘s ; 

‘‘ Break on the drowsy world like opi'iiing day, 
While grace and gladness join thy flow’ry way ; 

“ While (n’(‘ry voice is praise, while every h(*art is gay. 
“ From the(! all pros])eets shall new beauties take, 
'Tis thine to seek them and 'tis thine to mak(‘ ; 
On the cold fen I see th(‘e turn thine ey(‘S, 

‘‘ Its mists recede, its chilling vapour Hies ; 

“ TJi’ cjiraptured lord th’ improving ground surveys, 
“ And for his Edmi asks the trav(‘lh‘r s praise;, 
Whicli yet, unview’d of thee, a bog had been. 
Where spungy rushes hide tin* ])lashy green. 

I see thee breathing on tin; barr(*n moor, 

“ Tiiat seiuns to bloom although so bleak before ; 

There, if beneath the gorse tin; primrose spring, 

“ Or the pied daisy smile below tin* ling, 

“ They shall new charms, at thy command, disclose, 
‘‘ And none shall miss the myrtle or the rose. 

“ The wiry moss, that whitens all the hill, 

“ Shall live a beauty by thy mat(;hh^ss skill ; 

“ Gale (1) from the bog shall yield Arabian balm, 

“ And the grey willow wave a golden palni. 

I see thee smiling in the pictured room, 

“ Now breathing beauty, now reviving bloom ; 

(1) C“ Myrica gale,” a shrub growing in boggy and fenny grounds.] 
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There, each immortal name ’tis thine to give, 

<< To graceless forms, and bid the lumber live. 

“ Should’ st thou coarse boors or gloomy martyrs see, 
“ These shall thy Guidos, those thy Teniers be ; 

“ Tliere shalt thou Rapha(^rs saints and angels trace, 
« There make for Rubens and for Reynolds place,* 
“ And all the pride of art shall find, in her, disgrace. 

“ Delight of either sex ! thy reign commence ; 

“ With balmy sweetness soothe the weary sense*, 
And to the sickening soul thy cheering aid dispense. 
Queen of the mind ! thy golden age begin ; 

In morLal bosoms varnish shame and sin ; 

Let all be fair without, let all be calm within.*' 

The vision fied, the haj)py mother rose, 

Kiss’d the fair infant, smiled at all her foes, 

And Flattery made her name: — her reign Ix'gan : 
lh‘r own dear sex she ruled, then vampiishM man ; 
A smiling friend, to every class she spok(i, 

Assumed their manners, and their habits took ; 

Her, for her humble mien, the modest loved ; 

Her cheerful looks the light and gay approvt'd ; 
'liiejust beheld her, firm; the valiant, brave; 

Her mirth the free, her silence pleased the grave ; 
Zeal heard lier voice, and, as he preach’d aloud. 
Well-pleased he caught her whispers from the croVd 
(Those whispers, soothing-sweet to every ear. 
Which some refus(i to pay, but none to hoar) : 
"^hame fled her presence ; at her gentle strain. 

Care softly smiled, and guilt forgot its pain ; 

The wretched thought, the happy found, her true, 
The learn’d confess’d that she their merits knew^ t 
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The rich — could they a constant friend condemn ? 
The poor believed — for who should flatter them ? 

Thus on Iier name tliough all disgrace attend. 

In ever)" creature slie beholds a friend. (*) 


(1) [** With many nervous lines and ingenious allusions, this poem li;i< 
something of the languor which seems inseparable from an allegdi y w hit i. 
exceeds the length of an epigram.” — Jeffrky.] 



REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE SUBJECT - 

(Ilf id juf>af crrorrs^ mcrsti jampuppc^ fatcrt? 

Quid lacrynice dclictu juiutnt cotnmiatsa sccuUr ? 

Claudian. in Eutropiuin, lib. ii. liii. 7. 


What avails it, when j^hipwreckM, that error appears? 
Are the crimes we commit wash’d away by our tears ? (1) 


0) [St'C aniC’t p. 21,] 
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Whrk all tlip fiercer passions cease 
(The glory and disgrace ol‘ youth) ; 

Wlien tlie deluded soul, in peace. 

Can listen to the voiccj of truth ; 

When we are taught in whom to trust, 
And how to spare, to spend, to give, 

(Our prudenct' kind, our pity just,) 

‘T is then we rightly learn to live. 

Its weakness when the bocly feels, 

Nor danger iii contempt defies ; 

To reason when tlesire appeals. 

When, on experience, hope relies ; 

Wluui every passing hour we prize. 

Nor rashly on our follies spend ; 

But use it, as it (piickly flies. 

With sober aim to serious end ; 

When pruchuice bounds our utmost views. 
And bids us w rath and wrong forgive ; 

Wlum w’e can calmly gain or lose, — 

"T is then we rightly learn to live. 
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Yet thus, when we our way discern. 

And can upon our care depend, 

To travel safely, when we learn, 

Behold ! we ’re near our journey’s end. 

We ’ve trod tlie maze of ('rror round. 
Long waiid’ring in tlie winding glade ; 

And, now the torch of truth is fouinl, 

It only shows us when* we stray’d : 

Light for ourselva^s, what is it worth, 

Wlnni we no more our way can choose ? 

For others, when we hohl it forth, 

Tlicy, ill their pride, the boon refuse. 

By long (‘xpcrienee taught, we now 
Can rightly judge of friinids and fo(‘s, 

Can all the Mortli of th<‘se allow. 

And all their faults disci'rn in those ; 

Relentless hatr<‘d, (‘rring love. 

We can for saer(*d truth forego; 

We can tlu^ warmest IVicnid reprove. 

And l)('ar to jiraisc the fiercest foe : 

To what efiect ? Our frimids are gone 
Beyond reproof, regard, or (!ar(i ; 

And of our foes remains there one. 

The mild relenting thoughts to share ? 

Now ’t is our boast that w(^ can (piell 
The wildest passions in their rage; 

Can their destructive, force repel. 

And their imjietuous wrath assuage : 

Ah ! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 
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When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead ? 

Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride. 

And strong desire, and fierce disdain. 

The giant-brood by thee defied, 

Lo ! Time’s resistless strokes have slain. 

Yet Time, who could that race subdue, 
(O’erpcrwering strength, appeasing rage,) 

Leaves yet a persevering crew. 

To try the failing powers of age. 

Vex’d by the <*.onstant call of these. 

Virtue awhile for conquest tries ; 

But weary grown and fond of ease, 

She makes with them a compromise : 

Av’rice himself she gives to rest, 

But rules him with her strict commands ; 

Bids Pity touch his torpid breast, 

And Justice hold his eager hands. 

Yet is there nothing men can do. 

When chilling Age comes creeping on ? 

Cannot we yet some good pursue ? 

Arc talents buried ? genius gone ? 

If passions slumber in the breast, 

If follies from the heart be fled ; 

Of laurels let us go in quest. 

And place them on the poet s head. 

Yes, we ’ll redeem the wasted time. 

And to neglected studies flee ; 

Wc 'll build again the lofty rhyme. 

Or live, Philosophy, wdth thee : 

VOL. II. s 
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For reasoning clear, for flight sublime, 
Eternal fame reward shall be ; 

And to what glorious heights we ’ll climb, 
The admiring crowd shall envying see. 

Begin the song ! begin the theme I — 

Alas ! and is Invention dead ? 

Dream we no more the golden dream ? 

Is Mem*ry with her treasures fled ? 

Yes, ’tis too late, — now Reason guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate ; 

And thus the important point decidc's, 

For laurels, ’t is, alas I too late. 

What is possess’d we may retain, 

But for new conquests strive in vain. 

Beware then. Age, that what was won, 

If life’s past labours, studies, views, 

Be lost not, now the labour ’s done. 

When all thy part is, — not to lose : 
When thou canst toil or gain no more, 
Destroy not what was gain’d before. 

For, all that ’s gain'd of all that ’s good, 
W'hcn time shall his WH^ak frame*, destroy 

(Their use then rightly understood), 

Shall inaii, in happier state, enjoy. 

Oh ! argument for truth divine, 

For study’s cares, for virtue’s strife ; 

To know the enjoyment will be thine, 

In that renew’d, that endless life I 
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‘ Veris misccns falsa.*’ — 

Seneca, in Here. Jurente» (2) 


U) [This poem was composed at Muston, in the winter of 1804-5, during 
.1 great snow-storm (see Vol. I., Life, ant^^ p. 184.) For the Author’s 
aocuunt of his design in the piece, sec preface, an/e, p. 2.] 

;C') [“ With truth mingling the false.” — Heywood, 1581.] 
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SCENE.-^A MAD-HOUSE. 

— visrroii, physician, and patient. 


VISITOR. 

I ’ll know no more ; — the heart is torn 
By views of wo, we cannot heal ; 

Long shall I see these things forloni, 

And oft again their griefs shall feel, 

As each upon the mind shall steal ; 

That wan projector's mystic style, 

That lumpish idiot leering by, 

That peevish idler’s ceaseless wile. 

And that poor maiden’s half-form’d smile, 
While struggling for the full-drawn sigh ! - 
I ’ll know no more. 

PHYSICIAN. 

— Yes, turn again ; 

Then speed to happier scenes thy way, 

When thou hast view’d, what yet remain, 
The ruins of Sir Eustace Grey, 

The sport of madness, misery’s prey : 
s 3 
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But he will no historian need. 

His cares, his crimes, will he display, 

And show (as one from frenzy freed) 

The proud lost mind, the rash-done deed. 

That cell to him is Greyling Hall : — 

Approach ; he *11 bid thee welcome there ; 
Will sometimes for his servant call. 

And sometimes point the vacant chair ; 

He can, with free and easy air. 

Appear attentive and polite ; 

Can veil his woes in manners fair, 

And pity with respect excite. 

PATIENT. 

Who comes? — Approach! — 'tis kindly done:- 
My learn’d physician, and a friend. 

Their pleasures quit, to visit one 
Who cannot to their ease attend, (*) 

Nor joys bestow, nor comforts lend, 

As when I lived so blest, so well, 

And dreamt not I must soon contend 
With thase malignant powers of hell. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Less warmth, Sir Eustace, or we go.’' — 


(I) [;Originul MS, : — 

Who coines ? — Approach ! — ’t is kindly done — 
The worthy doctor, and a friend. 

*T is more titan kind to visit one 
Who has not now to spare or spend. 

As when I lived ao Ideal, so well 
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PATIENT. 

See I I am calm as infant-love, 

A very child, but one of wo. 

Whom you should pity, not reprove: — 
But men at ease, who never strove 
With passions wild, will calmly show. 
How soon we may their ills remove, 

And masters of their madness grow. 

Some twenty years, I think, are gone, — 
(Time flics, I know not how, away,) 
The sun upon no happier shone, 

Nor prouder man, than Eustace Grey. 
Ask where you would, and all would say, 
The man admired and praised of all, 
By rich and poor, by grave and gay, 

Was the young lord of Greyling Hall. 

Yes ! I had youth and rosy health ; 

Was nobly form’d, as man might be ; 
For sickness, then, of all my w'ealth, 

I never gave a single fee : 

The ladies fair, the maidens free. 

Were all accustom’d then to say. 

Who would a, handsome figure see 
Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey. 

He had a frank and pleasant look, 

A cheerful eye and accent bland ; 

His very speech and manner spoke 
The generous heart, the open hand ; 
s 4 
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About him all was gay or grand, 

He had the praise of great and small ; 
He bought, improved, projected, planned, 
And reign'd a prince at Grey ling Hall. 

My lady ! — she was all we love ; 

All praise (to speak her worth) is faint ; 
Her manners show’d the yielding dove, 

Her moralsi the seraphic saint : 

She never breath’d nor look’d complaint ; 

No equal upon earth had she: — 

Now, what is this fair thing I paint ? 

Alas ! as all that live shall be. (') 

There was, beside, a gallant youth, 

And him my bosom’s friend, I had ; — 
Oh I I was rich in very truth. 

It made me proud — it made me mad ! — 
Yes, 1 was lost — but there was cause ! — 
Where stood my tale? — I cannot find — 
But I had all mankind’s applause, 

And all the smiles of womankind. 

There were two cherub-things beside, 

A gracious girl, a glorious boy ; 

Yet more to swell my full-blown pride, 

To varnish higher my fading joy, 
Pleasures were ours without alloy, 

Nay, Paradise, — till my frail Eve 
Our bliss was tempted to destroy — 
Deceived and fated to deceive. 


(l) [Original M& : — Worms, doctor, worms, and so arc wcj 
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But I deserved ; — for all that time, 

When I was loved, admired, caress’d. 
There was within, each secret crime. 
Unfelt, uncanceU’d, unconfess’d : 

I never then my God address’d. 

In grateful praise or humble prayer ; 
And if His Word was not my jest — 
(Dread thought !) it never was my care. 

I doubted : — fool I was to doubt I 
If that all-picrcing eye could see, — 

If He who looks all worlds throughout, 
Would so minute and careful be, 

As to perceive and punish me — 

With man I would be great and high, 
But with iny God so lost, that He, 

In his large view, should pass me by. (^) 

Thus blest with children, friend, and wife, 
Blest far beyond the vulgar lot ; 

Of all that gladdens human life, 

Wliere was the good, that I had not ? 
But my vile heart had sinful spot, 

And Heaven beheld its deep’ning stain ; 
Eternal justice I forgot. 

And mercy sought not to obtain. 

(1) [Here follows, in the original MS. : — 

Madman ! shall He who made this all, 

The parts that form the whole rejci:t ? 

Is aught with him so great or small. 

He cannot punish or protect ? 

Man's folly may his crimes neglect. 

And hope the eye of God to shun ; 

But there *s of all the account correct — 

Not one omitted — no, not oncj 
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Come near, — I ’ll softly speak the rest I — 

Alas I ’t is known to all the crowd, 

Her guilty love was all confess’d ; 

And his, who so much truth avow’d, 

My faithless friend’s. — In pleasure proud 
I sat, when these cursed tidings came ; 

Their guilt, their flight was told aloud, 

And Envy smiled to hear my shame I 

I call’d on Vengeance ; at the word 
She came : — Can I the deed forget? 

I held the sword — the accursed sword 
The blood of his false heart made wet ; 

And that fair victim paid her debt, 

She pined, she died, she loath’d to live ; — 

I saw her <lyiiig — see her yet: 

Fair fallen thing ! my rage forgive ! 

Those cherubs still, my life to bless, 

Were left; could I my fears remove. 

Sad fears that check’d each fond caress, 

And poison’d all parental love ? 

Yet that with jealous feelings strove, 

And would at last have won my will, 

Had I not, wretch ! been doom’d to prove 
Th’ extremes of mortal good and ill. 

In youth ! health ! joy ! in beauty’s pride I 
They droop’d — as flowers when blighted bo^r; 
The dire infection came; — they died. 

And I was cursed — as I am now — 
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Nay, frown not, angry friend, — allow 
That I was deeply, sorely tried ; 

Hear then, and you must wonder how 
I could such storms and strifes abide, (i) 

Storms ! — not that clouds embattled make, 
When they afflict this earthly globe ; 

But such as with their terrors shake 
Man’s breast, and to the bottom probe ; 
They make the hypocrite disrobe. 

They try us all, if false or true ; 

For this one Devil had power on Job; 

And I was long the slave of two. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Peace, peace, my friend ; these subjects fly ; 
Collect thy thoughts — go calmly on. — 

PATIENT. 

And shall I then the fact deny ? 

I was, — thou know’st, — I was begone. 
Like him who till’d the eastern throne. 

To whom the Watcher cried aloud ; (2) 
That royal wretch of Babylon, 

Who was so guilty and so proud. 


(1) [MS. Nay, frown not — chide not — but allow 
Pity to one so sorely tried : 

But I am calm — to fate I bow. 

And all the storms of life abide.] 


(2) ** And the king (Nebuchadnezzar) saw a watcher and an holy one 
come down from heaven," &c. — Dan. iv. 2a 
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Like him, with haughty, stubborn mind, 

I, in my state, my comforts sought; 

Delight and praise I hoped to find, 

In what I builded, planted, bought ! 

Oh ! arrogance ! by misery taught — 

Soon came a voice ! I felt it come ; 

Full be his cup, with evil fraught, 

“ Demons his guides, and death his doom !’ 

Then was I cast from out niy state ; 

Two fiends of darkness led my way ; 

They waked me early, watcliVl me late. 

My dread by night, my plague by day ! 

Oh ! I was made their sport, tlieir play, 
Through many a stormy troubled year ; 

And how they used their passive prey 
Is sad to tell : — but you shall hear. 

And first before they sent me forth. 

Through this unpityiiig world to run, 

They robb’d Sir Eustace of his worth, 

Lands, manors, lordships, every one ; 

So was that gracious man undone, 

Was spurn’d as vile, was scorn’d as poor, 

Whom every former friend would shun, 

And menials drov^! from every door. 

Then those ill-favour’d Ones (*), whom none 
But my unhappy eyes could view, 

Led me, with w’ild emotion, on, 

And, with resistless terror, drew. 

(1) See Bunyan*f Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Through lands we fled, o’er seas we flew, 
And halted on a boundless plain ; 

Where nothing fed, nor breathed, nor grew, 
But silence ruled the still domain. 


Upon that boundless plain, below. 

The setting sun’s last rays were shed. 

And gave a mild and sober glow. 

Where all were still, asleep, or dead ; 

Vast ruins in the midst were spread, 

Pillars and pediments sublime. 

Where tJie grey moss had form'd a bed. 

And clothed the crumbling spoils of time. 

There was I fix’d, I know not how. 
Condemn’d for untold years to stay : 

Yet years were not ; — one dreadful Now 
hmdured no change of night or day ; 

The same mild evening’s sleeping ray 
Shone softly solemn and serene. 

And all that time I gazed away, 

The setting sun’s sad rays wxrc seen. (*) 


(1) ["There is great force, l3oth of language and conception, in the 
wild narrative Sir F^ustace gives of his frenzy ; though we are not sure 
whether there is not something too elaborate, and too much worked-up 
in the picture.” — Jeffrey. 

“ In the struggle of the passions, we delight to trace the workings of 
the soul ; wc love to mark the swell of every vein, and the throb of 
every pulse ; every stroke that searclics a new source of pity and terror 
^ we pursue with a busy and inquisitive sympathy. It is from this cause 
that Mr. Crabbe's delineations of the jiassions arc so just — so touching 
of the gentle, and of iJie awful so tremendous. Remorse and madness 
have been rarely portrayed by a more powerful hand. For feeling, 
imagery, and agitation of thoughts, the lines in which Sir Eustace Grey 
tells the story of his insanity arc second to few modern productions. The 
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At length a moment’s sleep stole on, — 
Again came my commission’d foes ; 
Again through sea and land we ’re gone, 
No peace, no respite, no repose : 

Above the dark broad sea we rose. 

We ran through bleak and frozen land ; 
I had no strength their strength t’oppose, 
An infant in a giant’s hand. 


They placed me where those streamers play, 
Tliose nimble beams of brilliant light ; 

It would the stoutest heart dismay, 

To see, to feel, that dreadful sight : 

So swift, so pure, so cold, so bright. 

They pierced my frame with icy wound ; 
And all that half-year’s polar night, 

Those dancing streamers wrapp’d me round. 


Slowly that darkness pass’d away. 

When down upon the* earth I fell, — 
Some hurried sleep was ndne by day ; 

But, soon as toll’d the evening bell. 

They forced me on, where ever dwell 
Far-distant men in cities fair, 

Cities of whom no travellers tell. 

Nor feet but mine were wanderers there. 


contrast between the fltatc of the madness, and the evening scene on 
which he was condemned to ga*e, gives a tone of penetrating anguisJi 
to these verses.’^— GirFoRi), ] 
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Their watchmen stare, and stand aghast, 

As on we hurry through the dark ; 

The watch-light blinks as we go past, 

The watch-dog shrinks and fears to bark ; 
The watch-tower’s bell sounds shrill ; and, hark! 

The free wind blows — we’ve left the town — 
A wide sepulchral ground I mark. 

And on a tombstone place me down. 

What monuments of mighty dead ! 

What tombs of various kind are found ! 

And stones erect their shadows shed 

On humble graves, with wickers bound. 
Some risen fresh, above the ground, 

Some level with the native clay : 

What sleeping millions wait the sound, 

“ Arise, ye dead, and come away I ” 

Alas I they stay not for that call ; 

Spare me this woe ! ye demons, spare ! — 
They come 1 the shrouded shadows all, — 

’ Tis more than mortal brain can bear ; 
Rustling tliey rise, they sternly glare 
At man upheld by vital breatli ; 

Who, led by wicked iicnds, should dare 
To join the shadowy troops of death I 

Yes, I have felt all man can feel, 

Till he shall pay his nature’s debt ; 

Ills that no hope has strength to heal, 

No mind the comfort to forget : 
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The spirits wear, the temper gall, 

Woe, want, dread, anguish, all beset 
My sinful soul I — together all ! (i) 

Those fiends upon a shaking fen 

Fix’d me, in dark tempestuous night ; 

There never trod the foot of men, 

There flock’d the fowl in wint’ry flight; 

There danced the moor's deceitful light 
Above the pool where sedges grow ; 

And wlien the morning-sun shone bright, 

It shone upon a field of snow. 

They hung me on a bough so small, 

The rook could build her n(*st no higher ; 

They fix’d me on the trembling ball 

That crowns the steeple’s fpiiv’ring spire; 

They set me where the seas r(*tire, 

But drown with their returning tide ; 

And made me flee the moiintaiirs fire, 
When rolling from its burning side. 

I ’vc hung upon the ridgy steep 

Of cliffs, and held the rambling brier ; 

I ’ve plunged below the billowy chu^p. 

Where air was sent me to rcsj)ire ; 

I;MS. Ills tliat no medicines can heal. 

And yjxvfs that no man can forget ; 

Whatever cares the mind can fret. 

The spirits wear, the bosom gall — 

Fain, hunger, prisoti, duns, and debt, 

Foul.hcnds and fear, — I ’ve felt ye all. J 
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1 ’ve been where hungry wolves retire ; 

And (to complete my wot's) Tve ran 

Where Bedlam’s crazy crew conspire 
Against the life of reasoning man. 

I’ve fiirPd in storms the flapping sail. 

By hanging from the topmast- head ; 

I ’ve served the vilest slaves in jail, 

And pick’d the dunghill’s spoil for bread ; 

I ’ve made the badger’s hole my bed, 

1 ’ve wander’d with a gipsy crew ; 

• I ‘ve dreaded all the guilty dread, 

And done what they would fear to do. (i) 

On sand, where ebbs and flows the flood, 
Midway they placed and bade me <lie ; 

Propt on my statf‘, I stoutly stood 

When the swift waves came rolling by ; 

And liigh th(?y rose, and still more high. 

Till my lips drank the bitter brine ; 

I sobb’d convulsed, then east mine eyt*. 

And saw the tide’s re-flowing sign. 

And then, my dreams were such as nought 
Could yield but my unhappy case ; 

1 ’ve been of thousand dc*.vils caugJit,. 

And thrust into that horrid ])lace. 


(1) [“Thm' is jfreat forct’ in theso two lim^s; but that whirh tin 
a*t riiiijih to this vision of (lo${) 3 ir is container! in tliesc words : — 

‘ And tlicn, my dreams were such ;is nought 

Could yield, but my unhappy case.’ ” — Gii’kokdJ 
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Where reign dismay, despair, disgrace ; 

Furies with iron fangs were there, 

To torture that accursed race, 

Doom’d to dismay, disgrace, despair. 

Harmless I was ; yet hunted down 
For treasons, to my soul unfit ; 

1 "ve been pursued through many a town, 
For crimes that petty knaves commit ; 

I 've been adjudged t’ have lost my wit, 
Because 1 preach’d so loud and Mxdl ; 

And tlirown into the dungeon’s pit, 

For trampling on the pit of hell. 

Such were the evils, man of sin, 

That I was fated to sustain ; 

And add to all, without — within, 

A soul defiled with every stain 
That man’s reflecting mind (!an pain ; 

That pride., wrong, rage, despair, can make 
In fact, they’d nearly toiich’d my brain, 

And reason on her throne would shake. 

But pity will the vilest seek. 

If punish’d guilt will not rei)in(‘, — 

I heard a hcfavcnly TeacluT spe ak. 

And felt the Sun of Mercy shine : 

I hail’d the light ! the birth divine ! 

And then was seal’d among the few ; 

Those angry fiends beheld the sign. 

And from me in an instant flew. 
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Come hear how thus the charmers cry 
To wandering sheep, the strays of sin, 
Wliile some the wicket-gate pass by, 

And some will knock and enter in : 

Full joyful ’tis a soul to win, 

For ho that winneth souls is wise ; 

Now hark I the holy strains begin. 

And thus the sainted preacher cries : — (i) 

Pilgrim, burthciiM with thy sin, 

“ Come the way to Zion’s gate, 

“ There, till Mercy let thee in, 

“ Knock and weep and watch and w^ait. 

“ Knock! — He knows tlie sinner’s cry: 

e(‘p I — He loves the mourner’s tears ; 

“ Watch ! — for saving grace is nigh : 

“ Wait, — till heavenly light appears. 

“ Hark I it is the Bridegroom’s voice ; 

Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest ; 

‘‘ Now within tlie gate rejoice, 

‘‘ Safe and seal’d and bought and blest ! 

“ Safe — from all the lures of vice, 

“ St'al’d — ])y signs the chosen know, 

“ Bought — by love and life the price, 

“ Blest — the mighty debt to ow e. 

(1) It has hfoii suggcstinl to mt*, that this change* from restlessness to 
reiK)se, in the mind of Sir Etistime, is wrought by a mothodistic call ; and 
it is admitted to be sucli : a sol)er and rational conversion could not have 
l>appe«ied while the disorder of the brain continued . yet the verses which 
follow, in a ditlbrent measure, are not intended to make any religious 
persuasioti npiH'ar ridiculous ; they are to he supi^osed as the effect of 
memory in the disonieretl mind of the speaker, and, though evidently 
enthusiiwtic in respect to language, are not meant to convey any intpro- 
priety of sentiment. 

T 2 
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Holy Pilgrim ! what for thee 

“ In a world like this remain ? 

“ From thy guarded breast shall flee 

“ Fear and shame, and doid>t and pain. 
Fear — the? hope of Heaven shall fly, 
“ Shame — from glory’s view retire?. 
Doubt — in certain rapture* die*, 

‘‘ Pain — ill cmlless bliss exjiire.” 

But though my day of grace was come. 
Yet still my days of grief I find ; 

The former clouds’ collee*ted gloom 
Still saelden the* reflecting ininel ; 

The soul, to evil things consign’d, 

Will of their evil some* retain ; 

The man will seem to e*arth inclined. 

And will not look erect again. 

Thus, though elect, I fend it harel 
To lose what I possess’d IxTore, 

To be from all my wealth debarr’el, — 
The brave Sir Eustace? is no more? ; 

But old I wax and passing poor, 

Stern, rugg<*d men my conduct view ; 

They chide? my wish, they bar my door, 
’Tis hard — I weep — you see I do. — 

Must you, my friends, no longer stay ? 
Thus epiickly all my pleasures end ; 

But I’ll r(*member, when I pray, 

My kind physician and his friend ; 
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And those sad hours, you deign to spend 
With iu<3, I shall r(»quite them all ; 

Sir Eustace for his friends shall send, 

And thank their love at Greyliiig Hall. 


VISITOR. 

TIk' poor Sir Eustace ! — Yet his hope 
Leads him to think of joys again ; 

And when his earthly visions droop, 

His views of heavenly kind remain : — • 
But whence tJiat meek and humbled strain, 
That spirit wounded, lost, resign’d ? 
Would not so proud a soul ilisdain 
Th(‘ madness of the poorest uiind ? 


PHYSICIAN. 

No ! for the more he swelVd with pride, 
'Fhe more he felt misfortune’s blow ; 
Disgrace and gri(‘f he could not hide, 
And ])overty had laid him low : 

Thus shame and sorrow working slow, 
At length this humble spirit gave ; 
Madiu'ss on these began to grow. 

And bound him to his fiends a slave. 


Though the wild thoughts had touch’d his brain, 
Then was he free : — So, forth he ran ; 

To soothe or threat, alike were vain : 

He spake of fiends ; look’d wild and wan ; 

T 3 
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Year after year, the hurried man 

Obey'd those fiends from place to place ; 

Till his religious change began 

To form a frenzied child of grace. 

For, as the fury lost its strength, 

The mind reposed ; by slow degrees 

Came lingering hope, and brought at length 
To th(! tormented spirit, ease : 

This slave of sin, wlnnn fiends couhl seize, 
Felt or b(‘lieved their powt^r had end ; — 

’ Tis faith,” he cried, “ my bosom fre(‘s, 
And now my Saviour is my friend.” 

But ah ! though time can yield r(‘li(‘f, 

And soften woes it cannot cure; 

Would we not sulii*r pain and grief, 

To have our reason sound and sure ? 

Then let us keep our bosoms i)ure, 

Our fancy's favourite flights siij>press ; 

Prepare the body to endure*. 

And bend the mind to meet distress ; 

And then iiis guardian can* implore. 

Whom demons dread and men adore. 
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PART 1. 


Confitcor facorc hoc annos ; sch\ ct altera causa cst, 
Anxietas auiiYii, contnuiusquc doif)r. 

Omo. 

MAGISTRATE, VAGRANT, CONSTABEE, &c. 

VAGRANT. 

Take, take away thy barbarous hand, 
And let me to thy Master speak ; 
Iltuiiit awhile the harsli command, 

And hear me, or my heart. will break. 


MAGISTRATE. 

Fond’ wretch I ami what canst thou relate. 
But deeds of sorrow, sliaiue, and shi ? 

Thy crime is proved, tliou know*st thy fate ; 
But come, thy tale !.~r— hegiin begin ! — 
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VAGRANT. 

My crime I ■ ■ ■■■ T his sick’iiing child to feed, 
I seized the food, your witness saw ; 

I knew your laws forbade the deed. 

But yielded to a stronger law. (i) 

Know’st thou, to Nature's great command 
All human laws arti frail and weak? 

Nay ! frown not — stay his eager hand. 

And hear me, or my lu^art will break. 

In this, th' adopted babe I hold 

With anxious fondness to my breast, 

My heart’s sole comfort I behold, 

More dear than life, when life was blest ; 

I saw her pining, fainting, cold, 

I hegg’d — but vain was my request. 

I saw the tempting food, and seized — 

My infant-sutferer found relief ; 

And, in the })ilfcr’d treasure pleasc'd. 

Smiled on iny guilt, and hush’d my grief. 

But I have griefs of other kind. 

Troubles and sorrows more severe ; 

Give me to ease my torturiMl mind. 

Lend to iny woes a patient ear ; 

And let me — if I may not find 

A friend to help — find one to hear. 

(I; [Original MS. :--Or, 

What is my crime ? a deed of love ; 

I fed my child with pilfer’d food : 

Your laws will not the act approve, 

The law of Nature deems it good.J 
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Yet nameless let me plead — my name 
Would only wake the cry of scorn ; 

A child of sin, conceived in shame, 
Brought forth in woe, to misery born. 

My mother dead, my father lost, 

I wanderM with a vagrant crew ; 

A common care, a common cost, 

Their sorrows and their sins I knew ; 

With them, by want on error forced. 

Like them, 1 base and guilty grew. 

Tew arc my years, not so my crimes ; 

The age, which these sad looks declare, 

Is Sorrow’s work, it is not Time’s, 

And I am old in shame and care. (^) 

Taught to believe the world a place 
Where every stranger was a foe. 

Train’d in the arts that mark our race, 

To what new people could I go ? 

Could I a better life embrace. 

Or live as virtue dictates ? No ! — 

8o through the land I wandering went. 
And little found of grief or joy ; 

But lost my l)osoin’s sweet content 
When first I loved — the Gipsy-Boy. 


(1) [Ms. ; — My years, indeed, are sad and few. 

Though weak these limbs, and shrunk this frame : 
For Orief has done what Time should do j 
And I am old in care and shame.] 
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A sturdy youth he was and tall, 

His looks would all his soul declare ; 

His ])iercing eyes were deep and small, 

And strongly curl’d his raven-hair. 

Yes, Aaron liad each manly charni. 

All in the May of youthful pride, 

He scarcely fear’d his fatlu'r’s arm, 

And ever}'^ other arm defied. — 

Oft, when they grew in anger warm, 

(Whom will not love and power divide? ? ) 

I rose, their wrathful souls to calm, 

Not yet ill sinful combat tri(*d. 

His father was our party’s chief. 

And dark and dreadful was his look ; 

His presence fill’d my heart witli grief. 
Although to me he kindly spoki‘. 

With Aaron I deliglited went. 

His favour was my bliss and pridt? ; 

III growing hope our days we spi nt. 

Love growing cliarms in eitiier spied, 

It saw them, all which Nature h‘nt. 

It lent them, all which she denied. 

Could I tin* father’s kindness prize. 

Or grateful looks on liim bestow. 

Whom I beheld in wrath arise*. 

When Aaron sunk beneath his blow ? 
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He drove him down with wieked liand, 

It was a dreadful sight to see ; 

Then v<ixM him, till he left the land, 

And told his cruel love to me ; — 

The clan were all at his eomniaiid, 
Whatever his command miglit be. 

The night was dark, the lanes were deep, 
And one by one they took their way; 

He bad(* me lay me down and sleep, 

1 only W(‘pt and wish’d for day. 

Aecurs(‘d b<‘ tlu' love h(‘ bore, 

Accursed was the force he used, 

So h't him of his (lod implore 
For mercy, and be so rid’iised ! 

You frown again, — to show my wrong, 

Can I in gentU* language speak? 

My woes an‘ deep, my words are strong, — 
And hear iiu*, or my heart will break. 

MAGISTRATE. 

I lu^ar thy words, I f(‘(‘l thy pain ; 

I’orbc’ar um hih* to spc'ak thy woes ; 

Ueeeivt; our aid, and then again 
'riu' story of thy life disclose. 

For, though s(Hhieed and led astray, 

Thou 'st travelFd far and waiuhu’d long; 

Thy (lod hath seen thee all the way, 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 
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Quondam ridoiitos (k'uH, nunc fbntc i»crcnni 
Deplorant pcenas tlicque siias. 

CorH. Gain Eleg. 


MAGISTRATE. 

Come, now again thy woos iin[)art, 
Toll all thy sorrows, all thy sin ; 
Wo cannot Invil the; thro}>hing In^art 
Till wo discorn the wounds within. 

Compunction woo])s our guilt away, 
Tho sinner’s safety is his pain ; 
Such pangs for our ofionc(*s l)ay. 

And those sovc'ror griefs an; gain. 


VAGRANT. 

The son came hack — he found us wed. 
Then droa<lfid was th<‘ oath In^ swore; — 
flis way through Blackburn 1'on‘st h’d, — 
His father w(‘ behold no more. 

Of all our daring clan not one 

Would on tlie. doubtful subjecit dwell ; 
For all esteem’d the injured son, 

And fear’d the tale which he could tell. 
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But I had mightier cause for fear, 

For slow and mournful round my bed 

I saw a dreadful form a])pear, — 

It came when I and Aaron wed. 

Yes ! we were wed, I know my crime, — 
We slept beneath the elmin tree ; 

But I Avas grieving all the time, 

And Aaron froAviiM my tears to see. 

For he not yet had felt the pain 
That rankles in a Avounded breast ; 

He Avak(‘d to sin, then slept again, 

Forsook his (iod, yet took his rest. — 

But I was for(‘ed to feign delight. 

And joy in mirth and music sought, — 

And mem’ry noAv rt‘calls th(» night, 

With such surprise; and horror fraught. 

That reason felt n moment’s flight, 

And left a iniiul to madness wrought. Q) 

WluMi Avaking, on my heaving breast 
I felt a hand as cold as death : 

A sudden fear my voice suppress’d, 

A chilling ti rror stopp’d my breath. — 

1 se(*m’d — no Avords can utter lu)w ! 

For there my father-husband stood, — 

(I) [MS. ; — CompolIM to foast in ftill dolight 

Wiioii I w<is sad and wantc«J power. 

Can I forget that dismal night ? 

Ah ! how did I survive the hour ? 3 
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And thus he said : — “ Will God allow, 

“ The great Avenger just arul Good, 

“ A wife to break her inarriagti vow? 

“ A son to shed his father s blood ? ’ (') 

I trembled at the* dismal sounds, 

Ibit vainly strove a word to say ; 

So, ])ointing to his bleeding wounds, 

TJie tJtreat’ning s[)eetre stalk’d away. (-) 

1 brought a lovely daughte*!* fortli, 

Ilis father’s ehihl, in Aaron’s bed ; 

He took her from me in his wrath, 

Where; is myehilel? ” — ‘*Thy ehilel is (h*a(l. 

’1’ was false — we* wander’el far and Avide. 

Through te)wn and eountry, tii'lel and feu, 
Till Aaron, lighting, f<*ll ami di(*d, 

Anel I became; a wife* again. 

I tlien was young: — my husband sold 
My fancied charms feir wie'ke^d prie’e : 

He gave me; e)ft fen* siiiftd ge>ld. 

The slave, but ne)t the* frienel e)t‘ vice* : — 
He?he)lel me*, He*ave*n ! iny pains ))eholel. 

Anel let them feir mv sins sudie*e ! 


a) [MS. :^Or 

And my fiithor-hushaiul stood — 

1 fc*lt tu» words ran trll you iiow — 

As ht* was wont in angry iruxal, 

And tijus ho cried, “ Will e«od allow',” uc.J 
*?) The state of iniiul lien; tlescrihed wiil arcroiint for a vL-ioJi vf t'"' 
nature, without having recourse to any suiK'rnaturul appearance 
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The wretch who lent me thus for gain, 
Despised me when my youth was fled ; 

Then came disease, and brought me pain : — 
Come, Death, and bear me to the dead ! 

For tliougJi I grieve, my grief is vain, 

And fruitless all the tears I shed. 

True, I was not to virtue train’d. 

Yet well I knew my deeds were ill ; 

By (jach offl iice my heart was pain’d, 

I W(‘pt, but I oflended still ; 

My better thoughts my life disdain’d, 

But yet the viler led my will. 

My husband died, and now no more 

^ly smile was sought, or ask’d my hand, 

A widow’d vagrant, vile and poor, 

Beneath a vagrant’s vile command. 

Ceaseless I roved the country round. 

To will my bread by fraudful arts. 

And long a poor subsistence found. 

By spreading nets for simple hearts. 

Though poor, and abject, and despised, 
Their fortunes to the crowd I told ; 

I gave the young tlie love they prized, 

And promised wealth to bless the old ; 

Schemes for the doubtful I devised. 

And charms for the forsaken sold. 


VOL. II. 
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At length for arts like these confined 
In prison with a lawless crew, 

I soon perceived a kindred mind, 

And there my long-lost daughter knew ; 

His father’s child, whom Aaron gave 
To wander with a distant clan, 

Tlic miseries of the world to brave, 

And be the slave of vice and man. 

She knew my name — wo met in pain, 

Our parting pangs can I express? 

She sail’d a convict o’er the main. 

And left an heir to her distress. 

This is that heir to shame and ])ain, 

For whom I only could descry 
A world of trouble and disdain : 

Yet, could I b(*ar to s(‘e her die. 

Or stretch her feeble hands in vain. 

And, weeping, beg of me suj)ply ? 

No ! though tlie fate thy mother kmnv 
Was shaim^ful ! shameful though thy race 
Have wander’d all a lawless crew, 

Outcasts despised in every place ; 

Yet as the dark and muddy tide, 

When far from its polluted source, 
Becomes more j)urc and purified, 

Flows in a clear and happy course ; 
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In thee, dear infant ! so may end 

Our sliame, in thee our sorrows cease ! 
And tliy pure course will then extend, 

In floods of joy, o’er vales of peace. 

Oh I by the God who loves to spare, 

Deny me not the boon I crave ; 

Let this loved child your mercy share, 

And let me And a peaceful grave ; 

Make her yet spotless soul your care, 

And let my sins their portion have ; 

IleT for a better fate prepare'. 

And punish whom ’twere sin to save ! 

MAGISTRATK. 

Recall tlie word, renounce the thought, 
Couimand thy heart and bend thy knee. 
There is to all a pardon brought, 

A ransom rich, assured and free ; 

’T is full when found, *t is found if sought, 
Oh! seek it, till Tis seal’d to thee. 

VAGRANT. 

But how my pardon shall I know ? 

MAGISTRATE. 

By feeling dread that *t is not sent. 

By tears for sin that freely flow, 

By grief, that all thy tears are spent, 

u 2 
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PART ] 


By thoughts on that great debt we owe, 
With all the mercy God has lent, 

By suffering wliat thou canst not show, 

Yet showing how thiiu^ heart is rent, 

Till thou canst feel thy bosom glow. 

And say, “ My Saviour, I repent !” (*) 


(1) [“ The Hall of Juoticc, or the story of the tJypsy Convict, is vorj 
nervous, — very shorkiiiK, — aH‘l very powerfully represented. It is written 
with very unusual power of lanj^uage, and shows Mr. Crabbe to have 
great mastery over the tragic passions of pity and horror.” — Jekkhey.] 
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MR. LEDYARD, AS QUOTED BY MUNGO PARKE IN HIS TRAVELS 
INTO AFRICA 

“ l'(» a Woman 1 never juMresswl myself in the language of decency and 
“ friem Iship, without receiving a decent and friendly answer. If I was 
“huiigi yor thirsty, wot or sick, they did not hesitate, like Men, to 
“ perh m a generous action : in so free and kind a manner did they 
»utc to my relief, that if 1 was dry, I drank the sweetest draught ; 
‘ and i hungry, 1 ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish.” 


Place the white man on Afric’s coast, 
Whose swarthy sons in blood delight, 
Who of th(*ir scorn to Europe boast, 
And j)iiint their very demons white : 
There, wdiile the sterner sex disdains 
To soothe the w^oes they eaniiot feel. 
Woman will strive to heiil his pains, 
And weep for those she eaimot lieal : 
Ilers is warm pity’s sacred glow; 

From all her stores, she Ix^ars a jiart. 
And bids the spring of hope rc-flow, 
That languish’d in the fainting heart 
u 3 
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‘‘ What though so palo his liaggard face, 

So sunk and sad his looks,*' — she cries ; 

“ And far unlike our nobler race, 

“ With crisped locks and rolling ('yes ; 

“ Yet misery marks him of our kind ; 

We see him lost, alone, afraid ; 

“ And pangs of body, griefs in mind, 

“ Pronounce him man, and ask our aid. 

“ Perhajis in some far-distant shore, 

“ There are who in thi'sc' forms delight ; 

“ Whose milky feature's ph'ase them more, 

“ Than ours of j(?t thus burnish'd briglit ; 

“ Of such may b(^ his weej)ing wife, 

Such childnm for their sire may call, 
“* And if we spare his ebbing life, 

Our kindness may preserve them all.” 

Thus lu'r compassion Woman shows, 

Heiunith the liiu' her acts an*, these ; 

Nor the wide wastes of Laplam 1-snows 
Can Jier warm flow of pity freeze: — 

“ From some sad land the stranger conir>, 
“ Where joys like ours arci n(‘V(U' found; 
“ Let *s soothe him in our happy hoiiu s, 

“ Wh(?re freinlom sits, w ith phmty crown’d- 

“ *T is good the fainting soul to clu't'r, 

To see the famish’d stranger fed ; 

‘‘ To milk for him the mothcr-deiT, 

“ To smooth for him the furry bed. 
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« The powers aljove our Lapland bless 
With good no other people know ; 

“ T’ enlarge the joys that we possess, 

‘‘ By feeling those that we bestow ! ” 

Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 

Where wandering man may trace his kind ; 

Wherever grief and want retreat, 

In Woman tliey compassion find; 

She makes tlie finnalc breast her seat. 

And dictates mercy to the mind. 

Man may tlie sterner virtues know, 
DetermiiH'd justice, truth severe : 

But female hearts with pity glow, 

And Woman holds atHiction dear; 

For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 

And suffering vice compels her tear; 

^T is hers to soothe the ills below. 

And bid life’s fairer views appear : 

To Woman’s gtuitle kind we owe 

What comforts and delights us here ; 

They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 

And care they soothe, and age they cheer, 


(1) [| 1« Mr. Crabbe’s note-book, which contains the original draught of 
“ Woman,” there occur also the following .stanzas : — 

A weary Traveller walk’d his way, 

With grief and want and i)ain opprest ; 

Ills looks Avere sad, his locks were grey : 

He sought for food, he sigh’d for rest. 

A wealthy grazier pass’d— Attend,” 

The sutt’erer crietl — some aid allow : ’ — 

** Thou art not of my parish. Friend ; 

Nor am 1 in mine office now.” 

u 4 
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He dropt, and more impatient pray’d — 

A mild adviser heard the word : 

** Be patient. Friend ! ** he kindly said, 

“ And wait the leisure of the Lord.” 

Another comes! — ** Turn, stranger, turn ! ” 
“ Not so! ** replied a voice: “ I mean 
** The candle of the I.,ord to burn 

“ With mine own flock on Save-all Green 

** To war with Satan, thrust for thrust ; 

** To gain my lamb he loti astray ; 

The Spirit drives me: on 1 must — 

** Yea, woe is me, if 1 delay ! ” 

But Woman camel by Heaven design’d 
To ease the heart that throbs with pain — 
She gave relief — abundant — kind — 

And had him go in peace again. 3 
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No. I. 

INEBRIETY; A POEM. 

PUBLISIIKD AT IPSWICH, IX 1775. (*) 


The mip^hty spirit, and its power, which stains (“) 
The bloodless cheek, and vivifies the brains, 

1 sing. Say, ye, its fiery vot’ries true, 

'File jovial curate, and the .shrill-tongued shrew ; 

Ye, in the floods of limpid poison nurst. 

Where bowl the second charms like bowl the first ; 
Say how, and why, the sparkling ill is shed. 

The heart which hardens, and which rules the head. 

When winter stern his gloomy front uprears, 

A sable void the barren earth appears ; 

The meads no more their former verdure boast, 

Fast bound their streams, and all their beauty lost j 
Tlie herds, the flocks, in icy garments mourn, 

And wildly murmur for the .spring's return ; 


(1) Far particulars rospectinK this juvenile production of Mr. Crabbe, 
i-ee Vol. i. p. ‘J4. In the Ibllowing reprint some coujdi ts arc omitted, but 
nolliiiig has been alteriHl. 

(o) it mighty Mother, and her son, who brings 
The Smilhticld muses to the ear of kings/' &c. 

Pi>PE'A' Dunciad. 
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From snow-topp*d hills the whirlwinds keenly blow. 
Howl throngh the woods, and pierce the vales below 
Through the sharp air a flaky torrent flies, 

3Iocks the slow sight, and hides the gloomy skies ; 
The fleecy clouds their chilly bosoms bare. 

And shed their substance on the floating air ; 

The floating air their downy substance glides 
Through springing waters, and prevents their tides ; 
Seizes the rolling waves, and, as a god. 

Charms their swift race, and sto])s the refluent flood ; 
The opening valves, which fill the venal road. 

Then scarcely urge along the sanguine flood ; 

The labouring pulse, a slower motion rules. 

The tendons stilT'en, and the spirit cools; 

Kach asks the aid of Nature’s sister. Art, 

To cheer the senses, and to warm the heart. 

The gentle fair on nervous tea relies, 

Whilst gay good-nature sparkles in her eyes; 

An inolTensive scandal fluttering round, 

Too rough to tickle, and too light to wound ; 
C.’hainpagne the courtier drinks, the spleen to chase, 
The cohjnel burgundy, and port his grace ; 

Turtle and ’rrac the city rulers charm, 

Ale and content the labouring ])easants warm: 

O’er the dull embers, happy (’olin sits, 

Colin, the prince of joke, and rural wits; 

Whilst the wind whistles through the hollow panes, 
He drinks, nor of the rude assault complains ; 

And tells the tale, from sire in son retold. 

Of sj)irits vanishing near hidden gold ; 

Of iu(H)ii-clad imps that tremble by the dew. 

Who skim the air, or glide o’er waters blue : 

The throng invisible that, doubtless, float 
By mouldering toml»s, and o’er the stagnant moat ; 
Fays dimly glancing on the russet plain, 

And all the dreadful nothing of the green. 
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Peace be to such, the happiest and the best, 

Who with the forms of fancy urge their jest ; 

Who wage no war with an avenger’s rod, 

Nor in the pride of reason curse tiieir God. 

When in tlie vaulted arch l.iicina gleams, 

And gaily dances o’er the azure streams; 

On silent etlier when a trembling sound 
Reverberates, and wildly floats around, 

Breaking through trackless space upon the ear. 
Conclude the Bacchanalian rustic near : 

O’er hills and vales the jovial «ivage reels. 

Fire in his head and frenzy at his heels ; 

From paths direct the bending hero swerves. 

And shapes his way in ill-proportioned curves. 

Now safe arrival, his sleeping rib he calls, 

And madly thunders on the muddy walls; 

The well-known sounds an ecpial fury move, 

For rage meets rage, as love enkindles love : 

In vain the ’waken’d infant’s accents shrill. 

The humble regions of the cottage fill ; 

In vain the cricket chirps the mansion through, 
’Tis war, and blood, and battle must ensue. 

As when, on humble stage, him Satan hight 
IJcfies the brazen hero to the fight ; 

Frt>in twanging strokes what dire misfortunes rise, 
What fate to maple arms and glassen eyes ! 

Here lies a leg of elm, and there a stroke 
From ashen neck has whirl’d a head of oak. 

So drops from either power, wdlh vengeance big, 

A remnant night-cap and an old cut wn’g ; 

Titles unmusical retorted round, 

On either car with leaden vengeance sound ; 

Till equal valour, c<|ual wi»unds create. 

And drowsy peace concludes the fell debate ; 

Sleep in her wtH>llen mantle wraps the imir, 

And sheds her poppies on the ambient air ; 
Intoxication flies, as fury fled, 

On rooky pinions quits the aching head ; 
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Returning reason cools the fiery blood. 

And drives from memory’s scat the rosy god. 

Yet still he holds o’er some his maddening rule, 

Still sways his sceptre, and still knows his fool ; 
Witness the livid lip, and fiery front, 

With many a smarting trophy jdaced upon’t ; 

The hollow eye, which plays in misty springs, 

And the hoarse voice, which rough and broken rings 
These are his triumphs, and o’er these he reigns, 

The blinking deity of reeling brains. 

Sec Ineljrioty ! her wand she waves. 

And lo ! her pale, and lo ! her purple slaves ! 

Sots in embroidery, and sots in crape, 

Of every order, station, rank, and shape : 

The king, who nods upon his rattle throne ; 

The staggering i)eer, to midnight revel pn)nc ; 

The slow-tongued bishop, and the deacon sly, 

The humble pensioner, and gownsman dry ; 

The proud, the mean, the sellish, and the great, 

Swell the dull throng, and stagger into state. 

Lo ! p lud Flaminius at the splentlid board, 

'rite easy chaplain of an atheist lord, 

(Quarts the bright juice, with all the gust of sense, 
And clouds his brain in torpid elegance ; 

In china vases, see ! the sparkling ill. 

From gay decanters view the rosy rill ; 

The neat-carved pipes in silver settle laid. 

The screw by mathematic cunning made : 

Oh, happy priest 1 whose God, like Kgypt’s, lies, 

At once the deity and sacrifice. 

Hut is Flaminius then the man alone 

To whom the Joys of swimniiiig brains arc known? 

! the poijr toper whose untutt)r’<l s<*iLse, 

Sees bliss in ale, and can with wine dispense; (^) 

(1) “ 1.0 the poor Indian ! whose iintutor’d mind, 

See« God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” Ac. 

roPB’jr Essay on Man. 
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Whose head proud fancy never taught to steer, 
Ileyond tlic muddy ecstasies of beer ; 

But simple nature can her longing quench, 

Behind the settle’s curve, or humbler bench : 

Some kitchen fire diffusing warmth around, 

The semi-globe by hieroglyphics crown’d ; 

Where canvass purse displays the brass enroll’d. 

Nor waiters rave, nor landlords thirst ftir gold ; 

Ale and content his fancy’s bounds confine, 

Tie iLsks no limpid punch, no rosy wine ; 

But sees, admitted to an equal share, 

Kach faithful swain the heady potion bear : 

Oo wiser thou ! and in thy scale of taste, 

Weigh gout and gravel against ale and rest ; 

('all vulgar palates what thou judgest so ; 

Say beer is heavy, windy, cold, and slow ; 

Laugh at poor sots with insolent pretence, 

Yet cry, when tortured, where is Providence ? 

In various forms the madd’ning spirit moves, 

This drinks and fights, another drinks and loves. 

A bastard zeal, of diflerent kinds it shows, 

And now with rage, and now religion glows : 

The frantic soul bright reason’s path defies, 

Now creeps on earth, now triumphs in the skies ; 
Swims in the seas of error, and explores, 

Through midnight mists, the fluctuating shores ; 
From wave to wave in rocky channel glides, 

And sinks in woe, or on presumption slides ; 

In pride exalted, or by shame deprest. 

An angel-devil, or a human-beast. 

Some rage in all the strength of folly mad; 

Some love stupidity, in silence clad, 

Are never quarrelsttme, are never gay, 

But sleep, and groan, and drink the night away ; 
Old Torpio nods, and as the laugh goes round. 
Grunts through the nasal duct, and joins the sound. 
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Then sleeps again, and, as the liquors pass, 

Wakes at the friendly jog, and takes his glass : 

Alike to him who stands, or reels, or moves. 

The elbow chair, good wine, and sleep he loves ; 

Nor cares of state disturb his easy head, 

13y grosser fumes, and calmer follies fed ; 

Nor thoughts of when, or where, or how to come. 
The canvass general, or the general dcM)m : 

Extremes ne’er reach’d one passion of his soul, 

A villain tame, and an unmettled fool. 

To half his vices he has but pretence, 

For they usurp the place of common sense ; 

To half his little merits has no claim, 

For very indolence has raised his name ; 

Happy in this, that, under Satan’s sway, 

His passions tremble, but will not obey. 

The vicar at the table's front i)resides, 

Whose presence a monastic life derides ; 

The reverend wig, in sideway order placed, 

The reverend band, by rubric stains disgraced, 

The leering eye, in wayward circles roll’d, 

Mark him the pastor of a jovial fold, 

Whose various texts excite a loud api)lause. 
Favouring the bottle, and the gotxl old cause. 

See 1 the dull smile which fearfully appears, 

When gross indecency her front iiprears. 

The joy conceal’d, the fiercer burns within, 

As masks afford the keenest gust to sin ; 
Imagination helps the reverend sire. 

And spreads the sails of sub-divine desire ; 

But when the gay immoral joke goes round, 

When shame and all her blushing train are drown’d, 
llather than hear his God blasphemed, he takes 
'Fhe last loved glass, and then the board forsjikes. 
Not that religion prompts the sober thought, 

But slavish custom has the practice taught ; 
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Besides* this zealous son of warm devotion 
Has a true Levite bias for promotion. 

Vicars must with discretion go astray* 

Whilst bishops may be damn’d the nearest way : 

So puny robbers individuals kill* 

When hector^heroes murder as they will. 

Good honest Curio elbows the divine, 

And strives a social sinner how to shine ; 

The dull quaint tale is his, the lengthen’d tale, 

That Wilton farmers give you with their ale* ^ 

How midnight ghosts o’er vaults terrific pass, 
Hance o’er the grave, and slide along the grass ; 

Or how pale Cicely within the wood 
Call’d Satan forth, and bargain’d with her blood : 
These* honest Curio, arc thine* and these 
Are the dull treasures of a brain at peace ; 

No wit intoxicates thy gentle skull* 

Of heavy, native* unwroiight folly full : 

Bowl upon bowl in vain exert their force, 

The breathing spirit takes a downward course, 

Or vainly soaring upwards to the head* 

Meets an impenetrable fence of lead. 

Hast thou* oh reader ! search’d o’er gentle Gay, 
Where various animals their pc»wers display ? 

In one strange group a chattering race arc hurl’d, 
Led by the monkey who had seen the world. 

Like him Fabricio steals from guardian’s side, 
Swims not in plcfisure’s stream* but sips the tide : 
He hates the bottle* yet but thinks it right 
To boast next day the honours of the night ; 

None like your coward can describe a fight. 

Sec him as down the sparkling potion goes, 
l.abour to grin away the horrid dose ; 

In joy-feign’d gaze his misty eyeballs float, 

Tb’ uncivil spirit gurgling at his throat ; 

So looks dim Titan through a wintry scene* 

And faintly cheers the woe foreboding swain. 
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Timoii, lonpj practised in the school of art, 

Has lost each finer feeling of llie heart ; 

Triumphs o'er shame, and, with ilelusivc wiles, 
Laughs at tlie idiot he himself beguiles : 

So matrons past the awe of censure’s tongue. 

Deride the Mushes of the fair and young. 

Few with more fire on every sidiject spoke, 

J5ut chief he loved the gay immoral joke ; 

The words most sacred, stide from holy writ, 

He gave a newer form, ami call’d them wit. 

Vice never had a more sincere ally. 

So bold no sinner, yet no saint so sly ; 

LearnVl, hut not wise, and without virtue brave, 

A gay, deluding, philosophic knave. 

When Hacchus’ joys his airy fancy fire, 

They stir a new, l>ut still a false desire; 

And to the comfort of each untaught fool, 

Horace in English vindicates the bowl. 

The man,” says Timon, “who is ilrunk is blest, (•'> 
“ N<i fears disturb, no cares destroy his rest ; 

“ In thoughtless joy he reels away his life, 

“ Nor dreads that worst of ills, a noisy wile.” 

“ Oh ! jdace me, Jove, where none but women come. 
“ And thunders worse than thine afflict the room, 

“ Where <me eternal nothing flutters round, 

“ And senseless titt’ring sense of mirth confound ; 

“ Or lead me bound to garret, Habel-high, 

“ Where frantic poet rolls his crazy eye, 

“ Tiring the ear with oft-repeated chimes, 

“ And smiling at the never-ending rhymes; 

“ E’en here, or tliere, I’ll be as blest as J«>ve, 

“ jGive me toMicco, and the wine 1 love.” 

Applause frmn Jpuuls the dying accents break, 

Of staggViiig sots who .vainly try to speak ; 


(1) “ Integer vita% acclcrisquc puri* 
Non eget,’* Ac. Ac. 


lIoRAt r. 
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From Milo> him who hangs upon each word, 

And in loud praises splits the tortured board, 

Collects each sentence, ere it*s better known, 

And makes the mutilated joke his own. 

At weekly club to flourish, where he rules. 

The glorious president of grosser fools. 

Hut cease, my ^luse ! of those, or those enough, 

'Fhe fools who listen, and the knaves who scoff ; 

The jest profane, that mocks th’ offended (iod. 

Defies his power, and sets at nought his rod; 

The empty laugh, tliseretion’s vainest foe, 

From fool to fool rc-eehoed to and fro ; 

The sly indecency, that slowly springs 

From barren wit, and halts on trembling wings : 

Enough of those, and all the charms of wine, 

Be sober joys, and social evenings mine; 

Where peace and reason, unsoil’d mirth improve 
'fhe powers of friendship and the joys of love; 

Whore thought meets thought ere words its form array, 
And all is sacred, elegant, and gay : 

Such ])leasure leaves no sorrow on the mind, 

'foo great to fall, to sicken too refined; 

Too soft for noise, and too sublime for art, 

'fhe social solace of the feeling heart. 

For sloth too rapid, and for wit too high, 

'Tis Virtue’s jdcasure, and can never die ! 
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No. II. 

FRAGMENTS OF VERSE 


FROM 

MR. CRABBF/S EARBY NOTE-BOOKS. 


YE GENTLE GALES. 

JFoodbridge, 1776. 
Yk gentle Gales, that .softly move, 

Go whisper to the Fair I love ; 

Tell her I languish and adore, 

And pity in return implore. 

But if she’s cold to iny request, 

Ye louder >VMnds, proclaim the rest — 

My sighs, my tears, iny griefs proclaim, 

And speak, in strongest notes my flame. 

Still if .she rests in mute disdain, 

And thinks I feel a common pain — 

Wing’d with my woes, ye Tempests, fly. 

And tell the haughty Fair I die. 


MIRA. 

Aldborbuffh, 177 

A WANTON chaos in iny breast raged high, 

A wanton transport darted in mine eye } 
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False pleasure urged, and ev*ry eager care, 

That swell the soul to guilt and to despair. 

My Mira came ! be ever blest the hour, 

That drew my thoughts half way from folly’s power ; 
She first my soul with loftier notions fired ; 

I saw their truth, and as I saw admired ; 

With greater force returning reason moved. 

And as returning reason urged, I loved ; 

Till pain, reflection, hope, and love allied 
My bliss precarious to a surer guide — 

To Him who gives pain, reason, hope, and love, 

Kach for that end that angels must approve. 

One beam of light He gave my mind to see. 

And gave that light, my heavenly fair, by thee ; 

That beam sliall raise my thoughts, and mend my strain. 
Nor shall my vows, nor prayers, nor verse be vain. 


HYMN. 


Becclesy 1778 

Oh, Thou ! who taught my infant eye 
To pierce the air, and view the sky, 

To see my God in earth and seas. 

To hear him in the vernal breeze. 

To know him midnight thoughts among, 

O guide my soul, and aid my song. 

Spirit of I.ight ! do thou impart 
Majestic truths, and teach my heart ; 

Teach me to know how weak I am ; 

How vain my powers, how poor my frame ; 
Teach me celestial paths untrod — 

The ways of glory and of God. 

X 3 
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No more let me, in vain surprise, 

To licathen art give up my eyes — 

To piles laborious science rear’d 
For heroes brave, or tyrants fear’d; 

But quit Philosophy, and see 
The Fountain of her works in Thee. 

Fond man ! yon glassy mirror eye — 
Go, pierce tlie Hood, and there descry 
The miracles that Hout between 
The rainy leaves of wat’ry green ; 

Old Ocean’s hoary treasures scan ; 

See nations swiinniing round a span. 

'I’hen wilt thou say — and rear no more 
Thy monuments in mystic lore — 

My God ! 1 (|uit my vain design. 

And drop my work to gaze on 'rbine : 
Henceforth I’ll frame myself to be, 

Oh, Lonl ! a monument of 'Fhee. 


THE WISH. 


Ahlborongfu 17 

Givk me, ye Powers that rule in gentle hearts! 

The full design, complete in all its parts, 

Th’ enthusiastic glow, that swells the soul — 

When swcll’d t(K) much, the jndgment to control — 
'Fhe happy car that feels the flowing force 
Of the smooth line’s uninterrupted course ; 

Clive me, oh give ! if not in vain the prayer. 

That sacred w'calth, p(K*tic worth to share — 

Be it my Ixwist to plesvse and to improve. 

To warm the soul to virtue and to love ; 
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To paint the passions, and to teach mankind 
Our greatest pleasures arc the most refined ; 
The cheerful tale with fancy to rehearse, 
And gild the moral with the charm of verse. 


THE COMPARISON. 


Parhnnii 1778 

FniEKiiSHir is like the gold refined. 

And all may weigh its worth ; 

Love like the ore, brought undesign’d 
In virgin beauty forth. 

Friendship may pass from age to age, 

And yet remain the stune ; 

Love must in many a toil engage, 

And melt in lambent flame. 


GOLDSMITH TO THE AUTHOR. 

** Felix quern faciunt alitMia i)oricula cauturn,” 

AUIhorout]h% 1778. 

You ’iiF in love with the Muses ! Mell, grant it be true. 
When, g(M>d Sir, were the iVIuscs enamour’d of you ? 

Pmd first, — if my lectures your fancy delight, — 

^ our taste is diseased : — can your cure be to write 9 
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You suppose you *re a genius, that ought to engage 
'Fhe attention of wits, and the smiles of the age : 

Would the wits of the age their opinion make known, 

Why — every man thinks just the same of hisi own. 

You imagine tliat Pope — but yourself you beguile-— 

Would have wrote the same things, had he chose the same 
style. 

Delude not yourself with so fruitless a hope, 

Had he chose the same style, he had never been Pope. 

You think of my muse with a friendly regard, 

And rejoice in her author’s esteem and reward : 

But let not his glory your spirits elate, 

When pleased with his honours, remember his fate. 


FRAGMENT. 

** Lord, what is man, that thou art mindfhl of him ? ’* 

Aldhorougliy 1778. 

Proud, little Man, opinion's slave. 

Error’s fond child, too duteous to be free. 

Say, from the cradle to the grave. 

Is not the earth thou tread’st Ux> grand for tliee ? 
This globe that turns thee, on her agile wheel 
Moves by deep springs, which thou canst never feel : 
Her day and night, her centre and her sun. 

Untraced by thee, their annual courses run. 

A busy fly, thou sharest the march divine. 

And flattering fancy calls the motion thine : 

Untaught how soon some hanging grave may burst, 
And join thy flimsy substance to the dust. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

Aldhoroughy 1778. 

Th® wintry winds have ceased to blow. 

And trembling leaves appear ; 

And fairest flowers succeed the snow. 

And hail the infant year. 

So, when the world and all its woes 
Are vanish’d far away. 

Fair scenes and wonderful repose 
Shall bless the new-born day, — 

When, from the confines of the grave. 

The body too shall rise ; 

No more precarious passion’s slave. 

Nor error’s sacrifice. 

’Tis but a sleep — and Sion’s king 
Will call the many dead: 

’Tis but a sleep — and then we sing, 

O'er dreams of st)rrow fled. 

Yes I — wintry winds have ceased to blow, 

And trembling leaves api^ear. 

And Nature has her types to show 
Tliroughout the varying year. 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 

Aldlforottphf Dec. 24. 1778. 
Through a duM tract of woe, of dread. 

The toiling year has pass’d and fled : 

And, lo ! ill sad and pensive strain, 

I sing my birth-day date again. 
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Trembling and po<»r, I saw the light. 

New waking from unconscious night : 
Trembling and poor 1 still remain 
To meet unconscious night again. 

Time in my pathway strews few flowers. 
To cheer or cheat the weary hours ; 

And those few strangers, dear indeed, 

Are choked, arc check’d, by many a weed. 


TO KLIZA. 

Bccrlesi, 1779. 

The Hebrew king, with spleen jmssest, 

By David’s harp was smnhed to rest ; 

Yet, when the magic song was o’er, 

The soft delusion charm’d no more : 

The former fury fired the brain, 

And every care return’d again. 

But, had he known Kliza’s skill 
To bless the sense and biiwl the will, 

To bid tlie gloom of care retire, 

And fan the Hame of fond desire, 

Kemembrance then hail kept the strain, 

And not a care return’ll again. 
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LIFE. 

Ahlhoroughy 1779. 

"I'liiNK yc the joys that fill our early day, 

Are the poor prelude to some full repast. 

Think you promise ? — ah ! believe they pay ; 

The purest ever, they are oft the last. 

'J'he jovial swain that yokes the morning team. 

And all the verdure of the field enjoys. 

See him, how languid ! when the noontide beam 
Plays on his brow, and all his force destroys. 

So ’t is with us, when, love and pleasure fled. 

We at the summit of our hill arrive ; 

Lo ! the gay lights of Youth are past — are dead. 
Hut what still deepening clouds of Care survive 1 


THE SACRAMENT. 

Aldhorouyhy 1779. 

() ! SACRED gift of (mkI to man, 

A faith that looks al>ove, 

And sees the deep amazing plan 
Of Kiinctifying love. 

Thou dear and yet tremendous God, 

Whose glory pride reviles ; 

How did’st thou change thy awful rod 
To pard’ning grace and smiles ! 

Shut up with sin, with shame, below, 

1 trust, this bondage past, 

A great, a glorious change to know, 

And to be bless’d at last. 
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I do believe, that, God of light ! 

Thou didst to earth descend, 
With Satan and with Sin to fight 
Our great, our only friend. 

I know thou did*st ordain for me. 
Thy creature, bread and wine ; 
The depth of grace I cannot see, 
But worship the design. 


NIGHT. 


Aldboroughy 1779. 
The sober stillness of the night 
That fills the silent air. 

And all that breathes along tlie shore 
Invite to solemn prayer. 

Vouchsafe to me that s])irit, Lord ! 

Which points the sacred way. 

And let thy creatures here below 
Instruct me how to pray. 


FRAGMENT, WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 

Aldhoroughy 1779. 

Oh, great Apollo ! by whose ef|ual aid 
The verse is written, and the ined’cinc made ; 

Shall thus a boaster, with his fourfold powers. 

In triumph scorn this sacred art of ours? 
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Insulting quack ! on thy sad business go, 

And land the stranger on this world of woe. 

Still I pass on, and now before me find 
Tlic restless ocean, emblem of my mind ; 

There wave on wave, here thought on thought succeeds, 
Their produce idle works, and idle weeds ; 

Dark is the prospect o’er the rolling sea. 

But not more dark than my sad views to me ; 

Yet from the rising moon the light beams dance 
In troubled splendour o’er the wide expanse ; 

So on my soul, whom cares and troubles fright, 

The IVluse pours comfort in a flood of light. — 

Shine out, fair flood ! until the day-star flings 
His brighter rays on all sublunar things. 

« Why in such haste ? by all the powers of wit, 

I have against thee neither bond nor writ ; 

If thou ’rt a poet, now indulge the Hight 
Of thy fine fancy in this dubious light ; 

Cold, gloom, and silence shall assist thy rhyme. 

And all things meet to form the triK? sublime.” — 

“ Shall I, preser^’er deem’d around the place, 

With abject rhymes a doctor’s name disgrace? 

Nor doctor solely, in the healing art 
I’m all ill all, and all in every part.; 

Wise Scotland’s boast let that diploma be 
W’hich gave me right to claim the golden fee : 

Praise, then, I claim, to skilful surgeon due, 

For mine th’ advice and operation too ; 

And, fearing all the vile compoumiing tribe, 

I make myself the med’eines I prescril>e ; 

Mine, too, the chemic art; and not a drop 
Cioes to my patients from a vulgar shop. 

But chief my fame and fortune I command 
From the rare skill of this obstetric hand : 

This our chaste dames and prudent wives allow. 

With her who calls me from thy wonder now.” 
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WRITTEN IN LONDON, FEKIlUARV, 1780. 

“ The clock struck one ! we take no thought of 'rime,” 
Wrapt up in night, and meditating rhyme ; 

All big with vision, we despise the powers 
That vulgar beings link to ilays and hours ; 

Those vile, mechanic things, that rule our hearts. 

And cut our lives in momentary parts. 

“ That speech of Time was Wisdom’j^gift,” said Young : 
Ah, Doctor ! better Time would hold his tongue : 

What serves the clock ? “ To warn the careless crew 
How much in little space they have to do ; 

To bid the busy world resign their breath. 

And beat each moment a soft call for death — 

To give it, then, a tongue, was wise in man.” 

Support the assertion. Doctor, if you can : 

It tells the ruHian when his comrades wait ; 

It calls the duns to crowd my hapless gate ; 

It tells my heart the paralysing tale. 

Of hours to come, when Misery must prevail. 


THE CHOICE. 

WRITTEN IN LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1780. 

What vulgar title thus salutes the eye. 

The schoolboy^ first attempt at poesy ? 

The long- worn theme of every humbler Muse, 
For wits to scorn atid rlurses to peruse ; 
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The dull description of a scribbler’s brain, 

And sigli’d-for wealth, for which he sighs in vainj 
A glowing chart of fairy-land estate, 

Romantic scenes, and visions out of date. 

Clear skies, clear streams, soft Imnks, and sober bowers, 
Deer, whimpering brooks, and wind-perfuming flowers? 


Not thus ! too long have I in fancy wove 
My slender webs of wealth, and peace, and love ; 
Have dream’d of plenty, the midst of want. 

And sought, by Hope, what Hope can never grant, 
Been fool’d by wishes, and still wish’d again. 

And loved the llattory, while 1 knew it vain ! 

“ Gain by the iVTuse!” — alas! thou might’st as soon 
Pluck gain (as Percy honour) from the moon; 

As soon grow rich by ministerial nods. 

As soon divine by dreamii\g of the gods. 

As soon succeed by telling ladies truth. 

Or preaching moral documents to youth : 

To as much purpose, mortal ! thy desires. 

As Tully’s flourislies to country squires ; 

As simple truth within St. James’s state, 

Or the soft lute in shrill-tongued Billingsgate. 

“ Gain by the iSIusc ! ” alas, preposterous hope I 
WHio ever gain’d by poetry — but Pope ? 

And what art thou? No St. John takes thy pari; 
No ])otent Dean commends thy head or heart ! 

W'^Jiat gain’st thou hut the praises of the poor? 

'J'hey bribe no milkman to thy lofty door, 

Tliey wi])e no scrawl from thy increasing score. 

What did the Muse, or Fame, for Drydcn, say? 
What for poor Butler? what for honest Gay? 

For Thomson, what ? or what to Savage give ? 

Or how did Johnson — how did Otway live ? 
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I^ike thee, elate at what thou canst not know ; 

Like thee, repining at each puny blow ; 

Like thee they lived, each dream of Hope to mock, 
Upon their wits — but with a larger stock. 

No, if for food thy unambitious prayV, 

With supple acts to supple minds repair; 

Learn of the base, in soft grimace to deal, 

And deck thee with the livery genteel ; 

Or trim the wherry, or the flail invite. 

Draw teeth, or any viler thing but write. 

Writers, whom once th* astonish’d vulgar saw. 

Give nations language, and great cities law ; 

Whom gods, tliey siiid — and surely gods — inspired. 
Whom emji’rors honour’d, and the world admired — 
Now common grown, they awe mankind no more, 
But vassals arc, who judges were before ; 

Blockheads on wits their little talents waste, 

As flics gnaw metal that they cannot taste : 

Though still some good, the trial may produce, 

To shape the useful to a nobler use. 

St)me few of these, a statue and a stone 

Has Fame decreed — but deals out bread to none. 

Unhappy art ! decreed thine owner’s curse, 

Vile diagnostic of consumptive purse : 

Members by bribes, and ministers by lies, 

Gamesters by luck, by courage soldiers rise ; 

Beaux by the outside of their heads may win, 

And wily sergeants by the craft within : 

Who but the race, by Fancy’s demon led, 

Starve by the means they use to gain their bread ? 

Oft have I read, and, reading, mourn’d the fate 
Of garret-bard, and his unpitied mate ; 

Of children stinted in their daily meal I — 

The joke of wealthier wits, who could not feel ; 
Portentous spoke that pity in my breast ! 

And pleaded self — who ever pleads the best : 
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No ! thank my stars, my misery ’s all my own, — 

To friends — to family — to foes unknown : 

Who hates my verse, and damns the mean design. 

Shall wound no peace — shall grieve no heart but mine. 

One trial past, let sober Reason sx^cak : 

Here shall we rest, or shall we further seek ? 

Rest here, if our relenting stars ordain 
A placid harbour from the stormy main : 

Or, that denied, the fond remembrance weep, 

And sink, forgotten, in the mighty deep. 


VOL. II, 


Y 
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No. III. 

THE CANDIDATE; 

\ POETICAL EPISTLE TO TIIE AUTHOUS OE THE MONTH T.Y 
KEVIEVV. (*) 


Multa quitlcm iJohis fiicimus mala sa'po pootjp, 

(IJt vinc?(a egomot canlam mea' cum tibi librum 

StMlicito damns, aut fc.ss<i, ,<^ 0 . lJuu, Idb. ii, Kp. J. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF THE AUTHOR 
TO Ills POEMS. 

Yk idler thinpjs, that soothed my lioiirs of care, 

Where would ye wander, triflers, tell me where? 

As maids neglected, do ye fondly clote, 

On the fair tyj)e, or the embroider'd coat; 

Detest my modest shelf, and long to fly, 

Where princely PorKs, and mighty Mii/roNs lie? 
Taught hut to sing, and that m sim]de style, 

Of Lycia’s lip, and INfusidora’s smile; — 

Go then ! and taste a yet unfelt distress, 

The fear that guards the captivating press ; 

Whose maddening region should ye once explore. 

No refuge yields rny tongueless mansion more. 


fl'or particulars respecting the original edition of this Poem, 
atHK Vol. 1. p. 55.] 
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But thus ye’ll grieve, Ambition’s plumage stript, 

“ All, would to Heaven, we’d died in manuscript !” 
Your unsoil’d page each yawning wit sliall flee, 

— For few will read, and none admire like me. — 

Its place, where sjiidcrs silent bards enrobe, 

Squeezed betwixt ('ibber’s Odes and Blackmore’s Job; 
Where froth and mud, that varnish and deform, 

Feed the lean critic and the fattening worm ; 

'riien sent disgraced — the unpaid printer’s bane — 

J’o mad Moor fields, or sober Chancery Lane, 

On dirty stalls T see your hopes cx])ire, 

Vex’d by the grin of your unheeded sire, 

Who half reluctant lias his care resign’d, 
lake a teased parent, and is rashly kind. 

Yet rush not all, but let some scout go forth. 

View the strange land, and tell us of its worth ; 

And should he there barbarian usiige meet. 

The patriot scrap shall warn us to retreat. 

And thou, the first of thy eccentric race, 

A forward imp, go, search the dangerous jilaee. 

Where Fame’s eternal blossoms tempt each liard, 
Though dragon-wits there keej) eternal guard ; 

Hope not unhurt the golden spoil to seize. 

The Muses yield, as the llesperides; 

Who bribes the guardian, all his labour’s done. 

For every maid is willing to be won. 

Before tlie lords of verse a suppliant stand, 

And beg our passage through tlie fairy land ; 

Beg more — to search for sweets each blooming field, 
And crop the blossoms, \voods and valleys yield ; 

To snatch the tints that beam on Fancy’s bow; 

And feel the fires on Cienius’ wings that glow ; 

Praise without meanness, without flattery stoop, 
Soothe without fear, and without trembling hope. 

Y 2 
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TO THE READER. 


Thk following Poem being itself of an introductory nature, 
its author supposes it can require but little ])reface. 

It is published with a view of obtaining the opinion of the 
candid and judicious reader, on the merits of the writer, as 
a poet ; very few, he ap]>rehends, l)eing in such cases suf- 
ficiently impartial to decide for themselves. 

It is addressed to the Authors of the Monthly Review, as 
to critics of acknowledged merit ; an ac(|iiuintance with whose 
labours has afforded the w'riter of this Epistle a reason for 
directing it to them in particular, and, he presumes, will yield 
to others a just and sufficient plea for the preference. 

Familiar with disappointment, he shall not be much sur- 
prised to find he has mistaken his talent. However, if not 
ogregiously the dupe of his vanity, he promises to his readers 
some entertainment, and is assured, that however little in the 
ensuing Poem is worthy of applause, there is yet less that 
merits contempt. 


TO THE AUTHORS OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Thk pious pilot, whom the Gods provide. 

Through the rough seas the shatter’d bark to guide, 
Trusts not alone his knowledge of the deep, 

Its rocks that threaten, and its sands that sleep ; 
Rut, whilst with nicest skill he steers his way, 

The guardian Tritons hear their favourite pray. 
Hence borne his vows to Neptune’s coral dome, 

The God relents, and shuts each gulfy tomb. 
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Tlius as on fatiil floods to fame I steer, 

1 dread the storm, that ever rattles Iicre, 

Nor think enough, that long my yielding soul 
Il.'is felt the Muse’s soft, but strong control, 

Nor think enough that manly strength and ease, 

Such as have pleased a friend, will strangers please ; 
lint, suppliant, tt) the critic’s throne I how, 

Here hum iny incense, aiul hero pay my vow ; 

That censure hush’d, may every blast give o’er. 

And the lash’d coxcomi) hiss contempt no more. 

And ye, whom authors dread or dare in vain. 
Affecting modest hopes, or poor <lisdain, 

Receive a hard, who, neither mad nor mean, 

Despises each extreme, and sails hetween ; 

Who fears ; hut has, amid his fears confess’d. 

The conscious virtue of a Muse o])press’d ; 

A Muse in changing times and stations nursed, 

Hy nature honour’d, and hy fortune cursed. 

No servile strain of abject hope she brings, 

Nor soars ]u'osuinptuous, with unwearied wings, 
l?ut, ]>runed for flight — the future all her care — 
Would know her strength, and, if not strong, forbear. 

The s\ipple slave to regal pomp hows down, 
Prostrate to power, and cringing to a crown; 

'fhe hohler villain spurns a decent awe, 

Tramples on rule, and breaks through every law; 

Hut he whose soul on honest truth relies. 

Nor meanly flatters power, nor madly flies. 

Thus timid authors bear an ahjc?ct mind, 

And plead for mercy they but seldom find. 

Some, as the desijerate, to the halter run. 

Boldly deride the fate they cannot shun ; 

Hut such there are, whose minds, not taught to stooj). 
Yet liope for fame, and dare avow their hope, 
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Who neither brave the judges of their cause. 

Nor beg in soothing strains a brief applause. 

And such 1 ’d be ; — and ere my fate is past, 

Kre clear’d with honour, or with culprits cast, 
Iluinbly at I^earning’s bar I *11 state my case, 

And welcome then, distinction or disgrace ! 

When in the man the flights of fancy reign, 
liulc in the heart, or revel in the brain, 

As busy Thought her wihl creation apes, 

And hangs delighted o’er her varying shapes*, 

Jt asks a judgment, weighty and discreet, 

To know where wisdom prompts, anrl where conceit 
Alike their draughts to every scribbler’s mind 
( Blind to their faults as to their danger blind) ; — 
We write enraptured, and we write in haste, 

Dream idle dreams, and call them things of taste. 
Improvement trace in every paltry line, 

And see, transported, every dull design ; 

Are seldom cautious, all advice detest. 

And ever think our own opinions best ; 

Nor shows my Muse a muse-like spirit here. 

Who liids me pause, before I persevere. 

But she — who shrinks while meditating flight 
In the wide way, whose hounds delude her sight, 
Yet tired in her own mazes still to roam, 

And cull ]JOor banquets for the soul at home. 
Would, ere she ventures, ponder on the way, 

Best dangei:.s yet unthought-of flight betray ; 

Lest her Icarian wing, by wits unplumed, 

Be robb’d of all the honours siic assumed ; 

And Dulness swell, — a black and dismal sea. 
Gaping her grave ; while censures madden me. 

Such was his fate, who flew too near the sun, 
Shot far beyond his strength, and was undone ; 
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Such is his fate, who creeping at the shore 
The billow sweeps him, and he *s found no more. 

Oh ! for some God, to bear my fortunes fair 
Midway betwixt presumption and despair ! 

“ Has then some friendly critic’s former blow 
Taught thee a prudence authors seldom know ? ” 

Not so ! their anger and their love untried, 

A wo-taught prudence deigns to tend my side : 

J life’s hopes ill-sped, the Muse’s hopes grow poor, 
And though they flatter, yet they charm no more ; 
Kxperieiiee points where lurking dangers lay, 

And as I run, throws caution in my way. 

Th(?re was a night, when wintry winds did rage, 
Hard by a ruin’d pile, 1 met a sage ; 
llesernbling him the time-struck place appear’d, 
Hollow its voice, and moss its spreading beard ; 
Whose fatc-lopp’d brow, the bat’s and beetle’s dome. 
Shook, as the hunted owl flew hooting home. 

His breast was bronzed by many an eastern blast. 
And fourscore winters seem’d he to have past, 

His thread-bare coat the supple osier bound. 

And with slow feet he press’d the sodden ground, 
W'hcre, as he heard the wild-wing’d Kurus blow. 
He shook, from locks as white, December’s snow; 
Inured to storm, his soul ne’er bid it cease. 

But lock’d within him meditated peace. 

Father, I said — for silver hairs inspire, 

And oft I call the bending peasant Sire — 

Tell me, as here beneath this ivy bower 
That works fantastic round its trembling lower. 
We hear Heaven’s guilt-alarming thunders roar, 
Tell me the pains and pleasures of the poor ; 

Y 4 
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For Hope, just spent, requires a sad adieu, 

And Fear acquaints me I shall live with you. 

There was a time when, by Delusion led, 

A scene of sacred bliss around me spread, 

On Hope’s, cOs Pisgah’s lofty toji, 1 stood, 

And saw my Canaan there, my promised good ; 

A tlioiisand scenes of joy the clime bestow’d, 

And wine and oil through vision’s valleys flow’d ; 

As Closes his, I call’d my prospect bless’d, 

And gazed upon the good I ne’er possess’d : 

On this side Jordan doom’d by fate to stand, 

Whilst happier Joshuas win the promisee! land. 

“ Son,” said the Sage — “ be this thy care sup])ress‘d 
“ The state the (lods shall choose thee, is the best ; 

“ Rich if thou art, they ask thy ])raises more, 

“ And would thy patience when they make thee p«M)r 
“ Rut other thoughts within thy bosom reign, 

“ And other subjects vex thy busy brain, 

“ Poetic wreaths thy vainer dreams excite, 

“ And thy sad stars have destined thee to write: 

** Tlien since that task the ruthless fates decree, 

Take a few prcccjits from the Gods and me ! 

“ Re not too eager in the arduous chace ; 

“ Who pants for triumph seldom wins the race ; 

Venture not all, but wisely. hoard thy worth, 

“ And let thy labours one by one go forth : 

** Some happier scrap capricious wits may find 
“ On a fair day, and be profusely kind ; 

Which, buried in the rubbish of a throng, 

“ Had pleased as little as a new-year’s song, 

“ Or lover’s verse, that cloy’d with nauseous sweet. 

Or birth-day ode, that ran on ill-pair’d feet. 

“ Merit not always — Fortune feeds the bard, 

** And as the whim inclines bestows reward: 
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“ None without wit, nor with it numbers ^ijain ; 

“ To please is hard, but none shall please in vain : 

“ As a coy mistress is the humour’d town, 

“ T^otli every lover with success to crown ; 

“ He who would win must every effort try, 

“ Sail in the mode, and to the fashion fly ; 

“ Must gay or grave to every humour dress, 

“ And watch the lucky Moment of Success ; 

That caught, no more his eager hopes are crost ; 

** Hut vain are AVit and Hove, when that is lost.” 

Thus said the God ; for now a God he grew. 

His white locks changing to a golden hue, 

And from his slioulders hung a mantle azure-blue. 

His softening eyes the winning charm disclosed 
Of dove-like Delia when her doubts reposed; 

Mira’s atone a softer lustre bear, 

WlH!n wo beguiles them of an angel’.s tear ; 

Heauteous and young the smiling phantom stood, 

'rhen sought on airy wing his blest abode. 

Ah ! truth, distasteful in poetic theme. 

Why is the ^Miise compell’d to own her dream ? 

Whilst forward wits had sworn to every line, 

I only wish to make its moral mine. 

Say then; O ye who tell how authors speed, 

May Hope indulge her flight, and I succeed ? 

Say, shall my name, to future song jirefix’d. 

He with tl)e meanest of the tuneful mix’d ? 

Shall my soft strains the modest maid engage. 

My graver numbers move the silver'd sage. 

My tender themes delight the lover’s heart, 

And comfort to the poor my solemn songs impart ? 

For Oil ! thou Hope’s, thou Thought’s eternal King, 
Who gav’st them power to charm, and me to sing — 
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Chief to thy praise my willing numbers soar, 

And in my happier transports I adore ; 

Mercy ! tliy softest attribute proclaim, 

Thyself in abstract, thy more lovely name ; 

That flings o’er all my grief a cheering ray, 

As the full moon-beam gilds the watery way. 

And then too, Love, my soul’s resistless lord, 

Shall many a gentle, generous strain afford. 

To all the soil of sooty passions Iflind, 

Pure as embracing angels, and as kind ; 

Our Mira’s name in future times shall shine. 

And — though the harshest — Shepherds envy mine. 

Then let me, (pleasing task!) however hard. 

Join, as of old, the proj)het and the bard ; 

If not, ah ! shield me from the <lire disgrace, 

That haunts the wild and visionary race ; 

Let me not draw my lengthen’d lines along, 

And tire in untamed infamy of song, 

J.est, in some dismal Dunciad’s future pagis 
I stand the (’ihhkk of this tuneless age; 

Lest, if another J’oi*k th’ indulgent skies 
Should give, inspired by all their deities, 

My luckless name, in his immortal strain, 

Should, blasted, brand me as a second Cain ; 

Doom’d in that song to live against my will. 

Whom all must scorn, and yet whom none could kill. 

The youth, resisted by the maiden’s art. 

Persists, and time subdues her kindling heart ; 

To strong entreaty yields the widow’s vow, 

As mighty walls to bold beseigers bow ; 

Repeated prayers draw Ixjunty from the sky, 

And heaven is won by importunity ; 

Ours, a projecting tribe, pursue in vain, 

In tedious trials, an uncertain gain ; 
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Madly plunge on through every hope’s defeat, 

And with our ruin only, find the cheat. 

** And why then seek that luckless doom to share ?” 
Who, 1 ? — To shun it is my only care. 

r grant it true, that others better tell 
Of mighty Wolfk, who conquer’d as he fell ; (^) 

Of heroes born, their threaten’d realms to save, 

Whom Tame anoints, and Envy tends whose grave ; 

Of crimson’d fields, where Tate, in dire array, 

(lives to the breathless the short-breathing clay; 

Oiirs, a young train, by humbler fountains dream, 

Nor taste presumptuous the Pierian stream ; 

When Rodney’s triumph comes on cagle-\ying. 

We hail the victor, whom we fear to sing; 

Nor tell wc how each hostile chief goes on. 

The luckless I^ee, or wary Washington ; 

How Spanish bombast blusters — they were beat. 

And Trench politeness dulcifies — defeat. 

My modest Muse forljears to speak of kings, 

JiCst fainting stanzas blast the name she sings ; 

Tor who — the tenant of the becchen shade, 

Dares the big thought in regal breasts pervade? 

Or search his soul, whom each too-favouring God 
Gives to delight in plunder, pomp, and Idood? 

No ; let me, free from Cupid’s frolic round. 

Rejoice, or more rejoice by Cupid bound ; 

Of laughing girls in smiling couplets tell. 

And paint the dark-brow’d grove, where wood-nymph 
dwell ; 

Who bid invading youths their vengeance feel. 

And pierce the votive hearts they mean to heal. 

(*) Imit. — Scribori* Vario fortis, ct hostium 
Victor, Ma^onii carminis alitc, 

Quam rem cumqiie ferox iiavibus, aut cquis 
Milcj, te duce, gcsscrit, &c. &c. 


Hon. lab. i. Otl a 
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Such were the themes I knew in school-day ease, 

Wlien first the moral magic learn ’d to please, 

Ere Judgment told how transports warm’d tlie breast, 
Transported Fancy there her stores imprest ; 

The soul in varied raptures learn’d to fly, 

Felt all their force, and never question’d why ; 

No idle doubts could then her ])eace molest, 

She found delight, and left to heaven the rest ; 

Soft joys in Kvening's placid shades were born ; 

And wliere sweet fragrance wing’d the balmy morn, 
When the wild thought roved vision’s circuit o’er, 

And caught the raptures, caught, alas! no more: 

No care did tlien a dull attention ask, 

For study pleased, and that was every task ; 

No guilty dreams stalk'd that heaven-favour’d round, 
Heaven-guarded too, no Knvy entrance found ; 

Nor numerous wants, that vex advancing age, 

Nor Flattery’s silver'd tale, nor Sorrow's sage ; 

Frugal Aflliction kept each growing dart, 

T’ o’erwhelm in future days the bleeding heart. 

No sceptic art veil’d Pride in Truth's disguise, 

Ilut prayer unsoil’d of doubt besieged the skies j 
Ambition, avarice, care, to man retired. 

Nor came desires more <juick, than joys desired. 

A summer morn there was, and passing fair. 

Still was the breeze, and health perfumed the air; 

The glowing east in crimson’d splendour shone. 

What time the eye just marks the pallid moon, 
Vi’let-wing’d Zephyr fann’d each opening flower, 

And brush’d from frsigrant cups the limpid shower ; 

A distant huntsman fill’d his cheerful horn. 

The vivid dew hung trembling on the thorn. 

And mists, like creej)ing rcx'ks, arose to meet the morn. 
Huge giant shadows spread along the plain, 

Or shot from towering rocks o’er half the main, 
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There to the slumbering bark the gentle tide 
Stole soft, and faintly beat against its side ; 

Such is that sound, which fond designs convey. 

When, true to love, the damsel speeds away ; 

The sails unshaken, hung aloft unfurl’d, 

And simpering nigh, the languid current curl’d ; 

A crumbling ruin, once a city’s pride. 

The well-pleased eye through withering oaks descried, 
Where Sadness, gazing on time’s ravage, hung. 

And Silence to Destruction’s trophy clung — 

Save that as morning songsters swell’d their lays, 
Awaken’d Kcho humm’d repeated praise : 

The lark on quavering pinion woo’d the day, 

I^ess towering linnets till’d the vocal spray. 

And song-invited pilgrims rose to pray. 

Here at a pine-prest hill’s embroider’d base 
1 stood, and hail’d the Genius of the place. 

Then was it doom’d by fate, my idle heart. 

Soften’d by Nature, gave access to Art ; 

The Muse approach’d, her syren-song I heard, 

Her magic felt, and all her charms revered : 

E’er since she rules in absolute control, 

And Mira only dearer to my soul. 

Ah ! tell me not these empty joys to fly, 

If they deceivt’, I would deluded die ; 

To the fond themes my heart so early wed. 

So sf)on ill life to blooming visions led, 

So prone to run the vague uncertain course, 

*T is more than death to think of a divorce. 

What wills the poet of the favouring gods. 

Led to their shrine, and blest in their abodes ?(*) 
What when he fills the glass, and to each youth 
Names his loved maid, and glories in his truth ? 

C') Imit. — Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinera 
Vates? quid orat, dc paterd novum 

Fundens liquorem ? Ac. Ac. • iloR. Carm. xxxi, lib. i. 
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Not India’s spoils, the splendid nabob’s pride. 

Not the full trade of Hermes’ own Ciieapside, 
Nor f^old itself, nor all the Ganges laves. 

Or shrouds, well shrouded in his sacred waves ; 
Nor gorgeous vessels deck’d in trim array. 

Which the more noble 'riiames bears far away ; 
IjCt those whose nod makes sooty subjects flee. 
Hack with blunt steel the savory callipee; 

Het those whose ill-used wealtli their ctnintry fly, 
Virtue-scorn’d wines from hostile I’rance to buy; 
Favour’d liy fate, let such in joy appear. 

Their smuggled cargoes lanticd tlirice a year ; 
Disdaining these, for sitnpler (bt)d I ’ll look. 

And crop my beverage at the mantled brook- 

O Virtue! brighter than the noon-tide ray, 
]My humble prayers with sacred joys repay ! 
Health to my limbs may tlie kind (iods impart. 
And thy fair form delight my yiidding lieart ! 
Grant me to shun each vile inglorious road, 

To see thy way, ami trace each moral good: 

If more — let Wisdom’s sons niy page ])eruse. 
And decent credit deck iny modest Muse. 


Nor deem it pride tl»at prophecies, my song 
Shall please tlic sons of taste, and please them long. 
Say ye ! Ut whom iny ^Iiise submissive brings 
Her first-fruit offering, and on trembling wings 
May she not hope in future days to soar, 

Where fancy’s sons have led the way before? 
Where genius strives in each ambrosial bower 
To snatch with agile hand the opening flower ? 

To cull what sweets adorn the mountain’s brow. 
What humbler blossoms crown the vales beh>w ? 

To blend with these the stores by art refined, 

And give the moral Flora to the mind ? 
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Far other scenes my timid hour admits, 

Relentless critics, and avenging wits ; 

K’en coxcombs take a licence from their pen, 

And to each “ let-hiin-perish” cry Amen ! 

And thus, with wits or fools my heart shall cry, 

For if they please not, let the trifles die : 

Die, and be lost in dark oblivion’s shore. 

And never rise to vex their author more. 

I would not dream o’er some soft liquid line, 

Amid a thousand blunders form’d to shine ; 

Yet rather this, than that dull scribbler be, 

I'rom every fiuilt, and every beauty free, 

Curst with tame thoughts and mediocrity. 

Some have I found so thick beset with spots, 

’Twas hard to trace their beauties through their blots; 
And these, as tapers round a sick-man’s room, 

Or passing chimes, but warn'd me of the tomb ! 

O ! if you bl.'ist, at once consume my bays, 

And damn me not with mutilated praise. 

With candour judge ; and, a young bard in view, 
Allow for that, and judge with kindness too ; 

Faults he must own, though hard for him to find, 

Not to some hapiuer merits quite so blind ; 

These if mistaken Fancy only secs, 

Or Hope, that takes Deformity for these; 

If Dunce, the crowd-befitting title, falls 
llis lot, and Dulness her new subject calls, — 

To the ]ioor bard alone your censures give — 

Det his fame die, but let his honour live; 

Laugh if you must — be candid as you can, 

And when you lash the Foet, spare tlie Man. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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